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ROME TO VITERBO 


PRELUDE 


Tus book is for the tourist going by train or 
motor from Rome to Florence. I hasten to say that 
my only excuses for adding one more book about 
_ Italy to those already written, are a great gratitude 
for the experience of following spring from the Tiber 
to the Arno, and a desire to ease that pursuit for 
others by bringing together in a more convenient 
form than now exists, matter relative only to this 
trip; to the larger cities invariably visited in the most 
hurried flight from Rome to Florence, and to a few 
of the little hill-cresting towns along the way, which 
admit even the speeding motorist at once into a con- 
-centrated and charming intimacy. 

In writing a book that deals with a strip of coun- 
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try richer in beauty and historical importance than 
any other of its size in Europe, limits must at once 
be set; protective barriers against the avalanche of 
monuments and the army of famous people, which 
would otherwise bury writer and reader beneath an 
obligation of a hundred volumes. 

Hence I have written largely for those who make 
the trip in from three to ten days, and whose lug- 
gage space, forbidding the travelling library which 
the country really demands, would find a single—and 
for them comprehensive—volume on the subject very 
welcome. The intelligent, though rapid, traveller must 
eliminate; must husband his precious time for objects 
unique in each place, rather than scatter it in repeti- 
tion. This economy of choice I have tried to aid, with- 
out imposing my taste on that of my readers. 

I profess to nothing more than this: the collecting 
of information now available only in several volumes, 
or in expensive books including much superfluous to 
this particular trip; and the presentation of it by 
one to whom Italy was long a promised land and 
is still a movingly new experience. More seasoned 
Italian voyagers who have forgotten that, for in- 
stance, they too once held their breath to first see 
Orvieto, high on its citadel rock, holding the sunset 
like an amber chalice above the stilled blue Umbrian 
valley, may smile at my enthusiasms. But if they 
really love Italy, they will smile sympathetically, 
and if they do not, their attitude is wholly unim- 
portant so long as I may convey to others, before 
whom that magic road still lies, even a little of its 
rich variety and beauty. 
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It has seemed best to present the places in the 
order in which I last saw them, on a motor trip of 
nine days. I realize that many others, very fascinat- 
ing, strew the way. But in making the present choice 
I had the advice of a scholar whose taste and knowl- 
edge gave me the benefit of years of selection. I do 
not believe, in the given time, one could do better. 
I was nowhere hurried; though one could, with profit, 
spend weeks in the smallest place I saw. 

Should compression be necessary, however—as 
with the quicker traveller it will be—one might be- 
gin elimination with Arezzo; its intrinsic interest, 
while great, contributes least for the distance it de- 
mands, because it lies furthest from the Rome- 
Perugia-Siena-Florence norm (see map, end-papers). 
Further omissions may be made as time dictates. 

Perhaps in closing this apologia I may assume the 
danger of giving advice. Let me beg the traveller, 
if he would make the most of his experience, to give 
himself time to stroll in at least one of the smaller 
towns, even if that wandering must be at the expense 
of hours in famous galleries or before renowned 
churches. The spirit of the cities must be sought 
through complex streets and blent impressions :— 
that of the small towns presents itself entire and im- 
mediate upon a diminutive, wall-girdled tray. No- 
where, not in her most exalted architecture or her 
finest pictures, does Italy so speak to one, so reveal 
the lovely richness of her mellowed spirit, as in the 
intense variety of her countryside, and of her high- 
lifted little towns, where centuries of independence 
and struggle have ripened characters individual as 
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their tawny towers, picturesque and intimate as the 
legends which cluster round them. 


1 


No northerner can take the Via Flaminia from the 
Porta del Popolo without feeling some stir of emo- 
tion, some personal sense of the gigantic destinies 
that have trod its arrowy course. For it was through 
this slender artery that the Roman vitality poured 
northward in a widening flood that finally reached 
the rough heather moorlands of the Scottish border, 
and stamped upon all of us who speak the English 
tongue the mark of her language and laws. It all be- 
gan right here. Where trams and taxis pursue a brisk 
traffic—and unwary foreigners—the Imperial legions 
tramped as dustily, but probably less noisily, out to 
conquest and back to triumph, until the very Franken- 
steins to whom they had given organized civilization 
rose monstrously and crushed them. 

But their bucinas—those long-snouted brazen war- 
trumpets—are forever stilled, and there is little now 
to sound the antique note in the Via Flaminia, marked 
out 2197 years ago by the Republican Censor whose 
name it bears. And it is significant, too, that the 
arch of the Porta del Popolo, by which we leave the 
city speaks to us less of Imperial Rome—for all its 
setting in Aurelian’s wall of 270 a.v.—than of that 
softer, brighter radiance shining out of distant Flor- 
ence—the light of the Renaissance. Quite properly, 
the decorations on the inner side belong to Bernini 
(1655), so intimately connected with Rome, while 
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those outside are Vignola’s (built in 1562 to replace 
the ruined Porta Flaminia) and point prophetically 
northward toward his beautiful work waiting for us at 
the Farnese Palace of Caprarola and the Villa Lante. 

His, too, is the little church of S. Andrea (1527) 
to the right on the Via Flaminia as we near the Tiber, 
its isolation, and small graceful tiled cupola unmis- 
takable after the ugliness of the long street. 

At this point, Rome, the city, began definitely to 
ebb away. The Villa Madama, which lies pinkly off 
to the left, where Raphael worked and which Mar- 
garet Farnese, Charles V’s vivid daughter, made her 
own, is distinctly a country, not a city, place; as we 
crossed the Ponte Molle over the Tiber, the deep, 
many-mooded spell Rome lays on one _ suddenly 
tightened, as I turned for a last look, then eased; the 
mind seemed to shake itself free and, in the clear 
spring sunshine, settle eagerly to new things—small 
foolish joys such as pastures brocaded with butter- 
cups, three cypresses perfectly placed by a little 
farm, and a sudden, sweet fragrance of earthy fields. 

In the dusty open space beyond the bridge, three 
roads converge. He who would go straight north, fol- 
lows the legion haunted Via Flaminia, by way of 
Castel Nuovo and Civita Castellana, straight into the 
Umbrian valley which Perugia rules. But we, bound 
for Bracciano, took the old Via Cassia to the left. 
About 17 kilometers out, the Bracciano road (plainly 
marked) forks off left, over country gradually rising 
out of the Roman plain, with glimpses of Mt. So- 
racte’s supine blue profile, off to the right. An hour 
later a hilltop showed us Lake Bracciano, fitted oval 
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and smooth into its ancient crater, with the four- 
square, tower-cornered Odescalchi castle set above it. 
Shortly we were in the little piazza at the castle 
gate. Here in a low building at one’s left as one faces 
the castle, the Administration of the Prince Odes- 
calchi gives permission to visit the castle if the prince 
is away, and politely refuses it if he is at home. This 
important information may be obtained in advance in 
Rome, at the Administration’s office in the Piazza 
SS. Apostoli. Admission is gratis. 

A hospitable guard grinned us in—always a good 
augury—and we climbed a gently slanting road that 
skirts the outer basework of the castle and gives a 
fine first impression of towering impregnability, then 
turned right through a gateway which strikingly 
framed an outer wall like an immense hewn cliff, 
and a cylindrical tower with a long curving, graceful 
stair leading to a single door set high in the tower 
above it’s spreading base. Its grim strength rose out 
of a terrace gentle with emerald grass and powdered 
with minute yellowhearted daisies, and beyond, the 
eye jumped to the far, low circle of the lake. Silence 
and the sun-stilled peace that seems to lie deeper 
round old walls for their grim and bloody past filled 


the terrace. 


The stairs led through the cavernous entrance- 
tower, and turned sharply right and up. Here a stone 
bear guarded a newel-post—the symbol of the Orsini 
who built the Castle in 1460 as a stronghold against 
the Colonna. The sense of peace deepened into one of 
safety as we looked up at the tremendous walls rising 
around this entrance court. And with reason. The 
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castle was never taken; that is why it survives to us 
in such perfect condition. 

One follows the stairs up, under an archway where 
glimmers still Romano’s fresco of Virginio Orsini 
done in 1489, to a beautiful triangular castle yard so 
set about with thick walls that not even the murmur 
of the little town, which surges in a froth of mediae- 
val houses against the castle’s abuttments, disturbs 
the sunny quiet. All the sense of security after peril- 
ous riding, of tired shoulders eased from armour, is 
distilled here. 

A gentle custodian appeared, so like a detached 
and movable portion of the venerable building that 
we involuntarily looked for moss upon his old back 
and ferns sprouting among his craggy brows. He told 
us that the fine arcade down one side of the court- 
yard had been once “vandalously” built in by the 
Torlonia (who occupied the castle for 42 years) in 
1803. Then he took us to the kitchen. 

Perhaps a kitchen is not the usual place to begin 
acquaintance with a great house. Yet I think it is an 
excellent one. The modern traveller, particularly the 
American, to whom a Salem house of the 17th cen- 
tury is awe-wreathed in antiquity, frequently con- 
fronts older epochs across a museum-ish feeling com- 
pounded of armour, outlandish costumes and grand 
apartments, which bars intimate contact. 

But kitchens are comfortable common denomi- 
nators. All can enter in, as we did, with exclamations 
over chimney throats like funnels of ocean liners, and 
giant hearths among which a big modern range looked 
curiously small and sharp. From here (where it was 
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so easy to picture mediaeval men-at-arms in from a 
busy day’s fight with the Colonna, clamoring round 
roaring fires, until some stalwart cook brandished 
them out) we were led climactically through a rising 
scale of grandeur—servant’s dining room, main din- 
ing room, huge sombre bedrooms equipped to distract 
collectors of old furniture, into the Great Hall—a 
room so immense that its waxed tile floor glimmered 
like a frozen lake, and whose walls bristled with stag 
and reindeer heads; explained in the adjacent family 
portrait room where the present Prince is seen much 
at home in a hunting coat among the ruffs and stom- 
achers of his ancestors. Here one sees his grandfather 
—a fine strong head—who recovered the castle from 
the Torlonia, and here too, Isabella Medici, her dis- 
dainful eyes unshadowed by foreknowledge of her 
awful death; her husband strangled her. 

We saw the bedroom where she held salons, its 
huge canopied bed equipped with unusually thick 
and beautiful curtains of damask. The Painter (who, 
with the Composer and the Globe-trotter comprised 
our party) gazed on them reflectively. 

“It would be convenient,’ she was heard to mur- 
mur. “If the guests became boresome one could simply 
pull the curtains. What a saving of social energy!” 

The custodian, pointing to the polychrome beamed 
ceiling, rich and soft in color as a Bokkara rug, 
remarked, 

“You see, Signori? It was covered by a false ceiling, 
and the chamber divided into two, by the Torlonia, 
who also, you remember, ruined the courtyard—an ugly 
work! But what would you?” He shrugged tolerantly. 
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“The Torlonia was very rich, but he was not a prince.” 

It is impossible to even catalogue here the rare 
things in this house, but it is joy to the eye and peace 
to the soul, because its entire harmony rests one. The 
deep-set windows, with their little round opaque 
panes, like bottle-bottoms, the soft coloring of the 
bare stone walls, the “beaten iron,” as the Italians 
call the strong, delicate metal patterns that form 
candelabrae or sconce—the gleaming long narrow 
tables, the chairs, nowhere too highly carved; all this 
marvellously gives one the period. 

And it is amusing how instantly its suggestion of 
bare austerity vanished when humanized by small 
evidences of daily living. For one suite displayed a 
wood fire, and the comfortable appurtenances of a 
guest (happily absent for the moment). A 14th cen- 
tury table no longer seems too remote from our ex- 
perience if topped by a bedside clock and a package 
of Pall Malls; a gay military coat thrown across a 
bed does much to make rose damask woven before the 
Reformation nothing more than a beautiful coverlet. 

Perhaps the finest things in the house are the pic- 
tures in the Billiard Room, especially the darkened 
madonnas and saints in which the Sienese flame still 
smoulders richly, and two magnificent chests of gilded 
pastiglia (plaster moulded into low relief). But for 
me, the most enjoyable was the library, with its 
much-painted ceiling and above all its window, fram- 
ing a picture of the country, all green-gold lights 
of spring, the grey-blue lake, with the little fairy town 
of Trevignano Romano, mauve and cream-colored, 
distantly trembling at its further edge. 
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From the slant short street leading downhill from 
the castle yard, we turned right and took the road 
down the hill out of town, and around the lake shore, 
toward Caprarola. Trevignano, alas, proved on close 
inspection a wretched little hole, exuding ancient 
smells, and topped by the tatters of a castle which 
Cesare Borgia destroyed. Even the name of the smart 
Roman baths, the Acquae Apollanares, which used to 
be here, have vanished from the place, for they are 
known as the Baths of Vicarello, and interesting 
principally to mineralogists. 

The road lifted as it followed the lake shore, and, 
before abandoning it, presented us with the faultless 
lunch-spot which is forthcoming to those who trust 
the road; a high grassy knoll under trees, with the 
lake before us, and the towered mass of Bracciano 
across it against the sky, already dim with that illu- 
sion of vast distance which the Italian country always 
gives. It is a happy illusion. One has all the effect of 
Homeric journeying with none of the fatigue; one’s 
own stature as a traveller swells epically by contrast 
with a landscape in which everything—hills, moun- 
tains, trees—are so in scale as to cunningly deceive 
eyes accustomed to more inflated distances. Actual 
measurement is lost. As the kilometer gives a delu- 
sion of huge “mileage” and of whizzing speed, so the 


smaller country augments us to Titans in Seven- 


League boots. Something like that. Like all pleasant 
illusions, it need not be too harshly analyzed. At 
least it is a welcome reversal of the behavior of west 
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American landscapes, whose clear’ mountains beckon 
persuasively at dawn, and are just as remote, after 
six hours in the saddle, by noon! 

Some 10 kilometers after the road leaves the lake, 
it joins the Via Cassia, a white straight line in the 
plain. We turned left upon it, past a great group of 
isolated farm buildings very characteristic with their 
massed walls, the casual charm of their roof angles, 
the shadow-frieze of a line of cypresses, those slim 
dark flames of loveliness which greeted us the more 


-~g frequently as we went north until they became the 


symbol of Tuscany that the stone-pine is of the 
Campagna. 

This tendency to stretch, to lift into long slim lines, 
becomes, once it is noticed, a fascinating obsession. 
It is as if the southern sun pressed everything down 
under its broad heavy heat, and only when its touch 
lightened could they aspire upward. Lombardy pop- 
lar replaces live oak. The stocky Roman figure 
lengthens into Florentine height and slimness. And, 
above all, timidly at first, but more and more surely, 
the architecture, freeing itself from the horizontal 
solidity of basilica and temple, begins to soar sky- 
ward with the buoyant hope felt even at Viterbo, and 
reaching its climax far beyond the alps, in the Gothic 
splendor of Chartres. 


3 


The Via Cassia led northward through Monterosi 
to Monte di Croce—abortive buds upon its long stem. 
At the latter one turns left for Sutri, again grimly 
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surmounting the ravine from which Rome never really 
ousted it. Sutrium capitulated to Camillus in 389 B.c., 
and became so potent an ally of Rome as to be called 
the “Key to Etruria” with which the Romans un- 
locked the Cimminian forest which once covered all 
this country toward Viterbo, and protected the great 
Etruscan League of cities against Rome for so long a 
time. We did not visit it, considering a rock-hewn 
amphitheatre, a similar Christian church, and the 
dubious house of Pontius Pilate poor exchange for 
Caprarola and Lante, two of Italy’s greatest villas, 
and both still before us this first full day. 

At Ronciglione one may take the right-hand road 
from the piazza for Caprarola, and so approach it, 
properly, from the plain, climbing up the hill and en- 
tering the little town at the lower end of the long 
straight main street. It leads the eye, like the tube 
of a telescope, straight up to the Farnese Palace, 
which stands huge and commanding, with something 
of the arrogant gesture of Versailles in its double 
curved great stairways sweeping from the end of the 
street to the piazza before the palace door. 

This door, I hasten to say, only opens upon Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday, and then solely to a 
permit secured from the Administrazione Farnesiana, 
87 Via Seminario, Rome. Otherwise one would have to 
be content with the splendid view over the lichen- 
tawny town roofs, of the undulating country, of 
Soracte’s profile, and of the curious facade of the 
great palace. 

It is a pleasure-house set upon a fortress. Peruzzi 
designed the massive foundation-story, ditch and 
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abortive bastions, the pentagonal shape which gives 
the house its character. But upon his rather grim be- 
_ ginnings, Vignola (from 1547 to 1559) raised a 
Renaissance loveliness which, it must be confessed, 
the exterior does very little to indicate. 

It may puzzle one somewhat to discover that this 
palace, royal in its size and appointments, was built 


- for a Cardinal of the church whose Founder set him- 


_ self so determinedly against material wealth and dis- 
_ play. Alexander Farnese was probably neither better 
nor worse than the other ecclesiastical princes of an 
epoch in which the church, having patched together 
the crumbled throne of the Caesars and transformed 
it into a papal chair, had long since forgotten that its 
primary function was the spiritual welfare of hu- 
manity, and had advanced far down that road of 
_ political and material arrogance which cost it England 
and most of Germany. 
As we waited for the custodian, all this flitted 
_ through our minds, and helped to fill the now bare 
and dark entrance hall with the shadowy splendor 
of its authentic ghosts. Crimson robes of gouty pre- 
_ lates glowed wanly from dark corners, the impudent 
wraiths of vanished pages mimicking their panting 
gait, until, as the custodian appeared, they faded 
slowly out, leaving a mere pompous swaying in the 
air, the ghost of a waddle. . 
From this chamber we entered the circular court- 
_ yard, and admired its graceful coupled pilasters, the 
admirable proportioning of arch to wall and wall to 
~ column—all the cool suavity with which the Renais- 


- sance builders evoked, after so many centuries of 
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oblivion, the antique style. Sometimes this coolness, 
such was the early Renaissance passion for restraint, 
attains frigidity (like the interior of S. Lorenzo in 
Florence, whose bleak sumptuousness always chills). 
But here, the style seemed at its best under the bright 
spring sun, its stone warmed and mellowed with time, 
and we all envied exceedingly the Caserta family, of 
the house of Bourbon-Sicily, who now own it. 

From the entrance hall, again, the splendid spiral 
staircase by Tempesta (it is copied in the Quirinale 
in Rome), circles up to the state apartments. It is a 
delight, that stair; first for its beauty, second because 
it lifts one so effortlessly; what subtle flattery to the 
luxurious and pampered people, of delicate feet and 
heavy bodies, for whom it was built! : 

The rooms shown us much resembled those at 
Bracciano; the same height and grandeur, the same 
superb furniture, although here collected fairly re- 
cently up and down Italy. 

Yet there was a subtle, a familiar difference .. . 
it was one purely of pattern, of the way in which 
comfortable couches were pulled before hooded fire- 
places, in a feeling for the usage of furniture. It was 
WeTV  CULLOUS!) «ch... And then I saw an Atlantic 
Monthly on a table, and the custodian, following my | 
glance, grinned and nodded. 

“Yes, Signore, you are right; the present Countess 
—she is an American!” 

The wall-paintings are mediocre; in the Great 
Dining Hall, one sees their makers, the Zuccheri | 
brothers, up holding the banners under which Orazio | 
Farnese marries Diane, daughter of Henry II of | 
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France. Catherine de’ Medici and Henry of Navarre 
pretend to look on, but really smirk consciously at 
one. A great many other famous people attend, all of 
whom the custodian will recite willingly. 

The house, however, is emphatically second in im- 
portance to the garden, whose charm, as we saw it 
that perfect spring afternoon, nothing can convey. 
One leaves the palace by a wooden bridge over the 
fosse, and plunges immediately into formal planting 
black with the shade of box and ilex, and pungent 
with their spicy odor—a smell forever dedicated, in 
my nostrils, to Italian gardens, to hot sun and cool 
shadow, to moss on marble balustrades and garments 
of fern growing upon recumbent and dripping foun- 
 tain-figures, and the still drowse of bees somewhere 
humming. 

From this dark and formal prelude a climbing road 
turned and lifted across upland hillsides, where jon- 
quils swayed in the grass about the roots of ancient 
wrinkled oaks still bare in late April, and presently 
reached an avenue of brilliant green grass, a long 
vista lined by pines whose black branches met over- 
head. 

Only the Italian and the Chinese landscapists seem 
to have so thoroughly understood the value of ap- 
proach, the esthetic merit of setting and prelude. The 
tube of pines framed a distant dazzle of white and 
green and tawny yellow—a fountain jet above a pool 
of jade, and behind it cascading waters attended by 
statues and basins. There stood the charming 
villino, or summer-house, upon a formal terrace set 
with hermic statues and cypresses. 
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At this point I was distracted by the Composer, 
whose hitherto curious conduct was suddenly ex- 
plained. Through villa and garden he had maintained 
a stiff posture quite at variance with his usual ease; 
sitting, if at all in the alarming attitude of one 
whose trousers are too tight. Nothing in the Com- 
poser’s previous demeanor had _ indicated this 
sartorial impasse. Now he produced somewhat con- 
vulsively a camera, drawing it with a sigh of relief 
from beneath his coat, where nothing had hinted at 
its presence, and beginning to photograph avidly. He 
insisted that this method of concealment (the camera 
is slipped between belt and body and sustained by 
diaphragmic pressure worthy of a Caruso) was not 
learned in America upon equally flat and contraband 
articles. Cameras are forbidden at Caprarola, which 
seems a pity, as the only photographs on sale there 
are libels. 

A steep road skirting the Palace grounds climbed 
to the Via Cimmia, on which we turned right past 
Lake Vico, lying tar below us to the left, with M. 
Venere rising like a small Fujiama from its northern 
shore. Nothing in the spreading country, touched to 
green fire by sunlight on spring wheat, indicated that 
it was once so densely wooded as to form the Etrus- 
can-Roman frontier. The consul A. Fabius Ruttil- 
ianus first crossed it in 310 s.c. He probably made 
the road which we were now travelling; probably 
looked at the rich Etruscan country with the same 
feelings which animated the Gothic leaders eight 
hundred years later on their first sight of Rome. In 


both cases a people of inferior culture but greater 
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vigor conquered a civilization whose very arts they 
had acquired. For Etruria had achieved the refine- 
ment of the exquisite ornaments and carving of the 
Perugia Museum, and gone on to a luxuriant decay, 
before Rome began facing her temples with stone. 


Since we are to spend some days in the country of 

this people whose origin continues to vex scholars 
and whose great walls underlie many of the cities 
we visit, it will add interest to their monuments to 
sketch their history. 
_ At some remote period, anterior to 1000 B.c., it is 
_ believed that two races of people, two streams of 
immigration, met in northern Italy to form that race 
variously called Etruscans, Tyrrhenians, or Tus- 
cians. One stream, the Rasenae, came from the north. 
The other came from the east. The eastern increment 
in the Etruscans has been considered most influential 
- and important, and about it the fires of scholarly 
controversy have raged highest. 

The burden of evidence compounded of their own 
tradition and the unanimous testimony of Roman his- 
torians traces them to Lydia in Asia Minor. By the 
- 8th century s.c. their power seems to have extended 
from the Alps to the Tiber, and they appear in the 
-semi-mythical history of Rome as the hated Tarquin 
kings or Etruscan overlords, of whose expulsion the 
ancient historians made so much. And this seems in- 
deed to have been the first gate in their walls of em- 
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pire to fall. Lars Porsena—familiar to every school 
boy through Macaulay’s “Horatius at the Bridge’”— 
made an unsuccessful attempt to retake Rome. The 
Etruscans remained, however, a great power for sev- 
eral centuries; made a treaty with Carthage which 
gave them Corsica, controlled the trade of the Tyr- 
rhenian sea, and carried on extensive commerce with 
the east. 

But in 474 sB.c. Hiero I, tyrant of Syracuse, de- 
stroyed their fleet; the Gauls occupied Etruria Cir- 
cumpada (the Cis-Alpine Gaul of Caesar’s day); and 
finally in 396 their most powerful city, Veii, fell to 
Rome after a ten year siege. Ruttilianus’ successful 
passage of the Cimminian forest, noted above, ended 
their independence, and they became part of the 
Roman state. 

The chief Etruscan cities, forming the “Etruscan 
League” of 12 towns, which doubtless varied from 
time to time, were these: Veii, Tarquinii, Falerii, 
Caere, Volci, Volsinii (Orvieto), Clusium, Arretium 
(Arezzo), Cortona, Perusia (Perugia), Volaterrae 
(Volterra), Russellae, Populonium, and Faesulae. 
Delegates from them may have met at the temple of 
Voltumna (the modern Montefiascone) for confer- 
ence. As the cities are distributed through country 
rich in farm lands and forests (at that time), it is 
apparent that the source of their wealth was wood 
and agriculture. A warrior stock, they made no at- 
tempts at commercial expansion once their state was 
established, but waited for the Phoenician, Greek, 
and Graeco-Asiatic traders to come to them. That 


they traded raw products—including bronze—for 
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finished objects seems borne out by the scarcity of 
Etruscan objects in foreign lands, and the profusion 
of Greek and other ornaments, etc., which have 
been found in their tombs. 

But they prospered exceedingly, and by the time 
that Rome was beginning its expansion—from the 
3rd century B.c. onward—had become a symbol of 
luxury to the hardier, more virile people to the south 
of them. Catullus pokes fun at the “fat Etruscans” 
as he calls them, and Virgil in one of the Georgics 
talks scornfully of a “painted Tyrhennian”’ trumpeter. 
Courtesans abounded, and women enjoyed great in- 
dependence, eating, living, and even exercising with 
the men. This to the indignation of the Romans, whose 
general attitude (rather apparent still, as anyone who 
has lived in Rome cannot fail to observe) relegates 
the female exclusively to the realm of love and do- 
mesticity. 

Yet through this texture of a material, common- 
sense, comfort-loving folk, ran a curious alien thread. 
They were intensely superstitious. Their religion, 
even more than that of the Greeks and Romans, is a 
vast intricate framework of sacrifices and propitia- 
tions to a complex hierarchy of deities—the Dii Con- 
sentes corresponding to Jupiter and the rest, and the 
Dii Involuti—supergods to whom even Jove bowed, 
and myriad godlets, such as Lares and Penates and 
Manes, among whom the spirits of the dead took their 
places. Everything swarmed with divine presences, 
big or small; above all, everything might be significant 
of divine expression. 

With such a hierarchy of deities, who expressed 
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wrath or warning through such ordinary occurrences 
as the flight of birds or the roll of thunder, there 
arose a need for interpreters, lest the gods be offended 
by the unimaginative neglect of ordinary folk who if 
left to themselves might have eventually concluded 
that a flight of birds meant a flight of birds. The in- 
terpreters were the priests, and it needs no theologian 
to explain that under such a system they developed 
enormous power. 

Two thirds of the code of government, for in- 
stance (a government first monarchial and later an 
aristocratic oligarchy), was based on priestly in- 
sight. For of the three Books of Etruscan Discipline, 
one interpreted the will of the gods through sacri- 
fice. If the goat sacrificed on the altar fell one way, 
the gods were “agin”; if another, they were “fur’— 
and on such evidence questions of national policy were 
decided—with what results the collapse of the Etrus- 
can state shows. The Second Book similarly ex- 
plained thunder and lightning; thunder on the left, 
for example, being a warning of impending trouble. 
Only the third Book, that of the rituals, might be said 
to have governed conduct on a social rather than a 
superstitious basis. No wonder the Etruscan harus- 
pices— interpreters of omens—became famous 
throughout the ancient civilization. 

Etruria contributed no great original arts to the 
world. Deriving her inspiration largely from Greece, 
she was apparenly content to copy—and copy badly 
—her architecture and her literature. She had games, 
but no colosseums survive. She had satiric plays, of 
which no theatre remains. Even in the minor arts, 
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such as pottery and ornament, much that was once 
believed to be of native make is now known to have 
been imported from Greece or Greek colonies, though 
by the time of the Roman occupation her artizans 
were skillfully copying the Greek models which were 
first Ionic and later Athenian, as the current of trade 
varied. Her greatest originality seems to have been 
in the making of bronze—both as a metal for export 
and as a material in which she wrought beautiful and 
individual things, such as the magnificent tomb- 
candelabra of Cortona, the bronzes in the archae- 
ological museum at Florence, and the exquisitely 
modelled or incised mirrors in the Museum in Peru- 
gia. In these, cne feels that the Etruscan artists added 
to the basic Greek tradition a certain luxuriance of 
line, and an exotic quality, quite their own. And in 
another field their contribution was certainly original 
—in the singular beauty of the caligraphic, non- 
representational designs, the geometric patterns, of 
some of the very early vases. It has been suggested 


that they may have been supreme colorists for their 


time—as the richness of their pottery glazes would 
indicate, as well as their preference for decoration as 
opposed to form. It is a fascinating conjecture which, 
in view of later Tuscany, one would like to believe. 
Finally, their language, which, despite gigantic 
labor and research of infinite German thoroughness, 
still remains largely undecipherable. An alphabet of 
19 letters was determined by Lepsius in 1841, and 
since that time scholars have tried to ally the tongue 
thus partially revealed to everything from Basque to 
Danish. Discarding its Latin borrowings, however, 
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the language seems to bear out, rather than weaken, 
the belief in the Lydian origin. 

Thus, briefly, were the Etruscans, coming out of 
mystery, achieving a luxurious splendor, always 
alien, always oriental, sinking finally beneath the 
advancing waves of Latin conquest. But this tide they 
colored with their own strange quality, so that it was 
never afterward the same; and the brilliant hues, the 
fascinating lustre that plays always over the arts of 
later Tuscany are perhaps in part the glimmering 
reflections of the submerged Etruscan genius. 


5 


At Viterbo, 19 kilometers from Caprarola, we 
turned right at the Porta Fiorentina outside the city 
walls, and in ten minutes reached Bagnaia, turned 
right again in the piazza up a long narrow street to 
the gate of the Villa Lante, which was begun in 1477, 
enlarged under Vignola in 1564, and finished in 1588. 

Although it was after five the cheerful woman who 
answered our ring admitted us and gave us the visit- 
ing permits which, the traveller will learn with re- 
lief, need not be obtained in advance in Rome. 

A park-like meadow rose to dark woods which cas- 
tellated the sky-line. Before us was a semicircular 
fountain, let into the hillside so that from its high 
concave back jets of water fell upon a mossy dolphin. 
Set casually in the middle distance upon the slope of 
grass, another little fountain’s jet drew a pencil of 
silver high-light. The quiet uneffortfulness of this 
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outer park enhanced the brilliant formalism of the 
inner garden. 

To this, by a flight of steps leading through the 
_ gate of one of the estate’s twin villas, we hastened. 

No more charming hour or season could be chosen for 
the Villa Lante. It needs the feathery foliage of 
spring, and the late hours of afternoon, when the 
slant Italian sunshine takes on the strange brilliance 
of footlights with none of their hardness, and shadows 
are long and blue. Seen thus, the precise patterns of 
the clipped hedges, the trim planting of the lower 
garden were spared the brittleness which a winter 
noon might reveal. All swam in a level golden radi- 
ance out of which the central fountain, with its balus- 
trades and its nude graceful figures supporting the 
conventionalized mountains of the Albani family, rose 
superbly. 

Yet, beautiful as is this lower garden, and so 
famous that no one may now measure it, (since a 
German prince with truly Teutonic assimilation had 
it copied verbatim) it does not, somehow, exhale 
_ the loveliness of the upper terraces to which, by slant 
paths, we now wandered. Perhaps because the north- 
ern mind leans to nature adorned with design, rather 
than subdued to it; perhaps because that mind, in- 
finitely more romantic than the Latin, delights in 
marble balustrades when softened with moss; in 
fountain sculpture half lost under dripping fern and 
dappled with sunshine sifted down from unregulated 
ancient beeches; in the worn quality of old old stone 
still artfully controlling the eager water through long 
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cascades; in basins attended by dolphins whose sculp- 
tored fins are fading back into the original anony- 
mity of their stained limestone; in suggestion, to 
put it briefly, rather than statement. The lower gar- 
den trumpets Vignola’s conception; the upper one 
whispers it. 

But the two enhance each other, and perhaps the 
secret of Lante’s sweet and unforgettable personality 
is this contrast. One feels it is so, as one stands look- 
ing down at the lower rectangle across the dropping 
vista of all that imagination, planting, and stone 
could do with water. 

Before we left, we followed a path across the 
rolling hillside of the outer park, into those upland 
woods beyond. Here under the black metallic lustre 
of the ilex trees, new growth of spring vine were 
tracing patterns of green fire over the sober ground, 
and small groups of white windflower stood together 
like little towns upon a desert. The path wandered 
on, growing vaguer as it went, until it finally sank 
into the grass before an abandoned fountain—a hoop 
of stone in which stretched a tight green surface of 
water-weed. Before it the trees drew away, making a 
small glade, full of strange twilight glamour and 
heavy with the wistfulness of deserted places. 

Yet not quite deserted. On a tree-trunk hung a 
roughly made shrine containing a diminutive Ma- 
donna. The painted facc was, for so crude a thing, 
very tender. One small oil lamp was burning, and f 
upon the little altar were heaped cyclamen, white | 
laurel, and buttercups. The last sunlight, reaching 
through the tree-stems from the west, barred the 
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grass and the forgotten fountain and shone in the 
tiny gold stars of the Madonna’s little blue robe. . 


6 


On the way back to Viterbo is the church of the 
Madonna della Quercia (of the Oak), interesting 
for its beautiful 15th Century coffered ceiling, and 
for the strange old Madonna which it contains. She 
is now to be seen, very Byzantine and black with 
age, looking out rather sadly from the glittering 
shrine which has grown up round her. 

At one time she hung upon an oak in a cemetery, 
a simple outdoor shrine. In the early 12th Century, 
she began to do miracles. A tabernacle, then a church, 
and finally the present edifice expressed her growing 
fame and importance. Whether the miracles continued 
after she was imprisoned in baroque marble and for- 
ests of candles, one is not told. I imagine, somehow, 
that she was far happier upon her living tree (to 
whose dead trunk, in the centre of the elaborate altar, 
she still is attached), out in the sunshine, where the 
dead lay peacefuliy under the grass, and the living 
came, very simply, to pray to her. 

The church has a heavy, sombre, typically Umbrian 
facade (the very word “Umbrian,” suggests the dig- 
nified, not ungraceful solidity of its architecture). 
Over the central door is a lunette by the indefatigable 
Andrea Della Robbia, and beside it looms up a square, 
fortress-like campanile. 

There are two excellent cloisters; one is by Vig- 
nola, strictly Renaissance, and, even in the gathering 
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twilight, a little severe; the other is extremely inter- 
esting because the lower arcade is Gothic, and the 
upper, Renaissance. No more convincing proof of the 
relative religious sincerity of the two styles or of the 
conditions of faith which produced them, could be 
seen. When the first was built, religion was a living 
need, felt in every strong, rather crude line of the 
cloister: by the time the second was added, men of 
genius were eagerly, intellectually, seeking to recreate 
the classic style. They have done so—admirably. But 
religion has gone from architecture. 
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ViterBo’s is the fate of adjacency. It falls be- 
neath Rome’s great shadow, which blots out so many 
fascinating environments for all but the leisurely or 
specialized traveller. Moreover it has no signal 
monument, like Orvieto’s cathedral or Assisi’s basilica 
to beckon attention, and many pass it by. 

This is a profound mistake, for no town between 
Rome and Florence yields as a whole, so extensive 
and undisturbed a picture of a 13th-14th Century 
city; no other seems to possess so many sections un- 
changed, or in which the fascinating architecture of 
defense—narrow streets to be quickly barred, over- 
hanging second storeys for dropping melted lead—so 
blends with the grace of a Gothic just emerging from 
Lombard strength into a more refined beauty. 
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As Sorrina, the Etruscan city and the Roman 
colony, it seems to have been unimportant, and only 
emerges, historically, under the Lombards, who find- 
ing the little castello beside the Via Cassia a conven- 
ient base for their operations, fortified it with the 
walls and towers which still girdle it, and made it for 
a time the capital of their kingdom. 

This it might have remained till sinking into the 
sleepy oblivion of so many little brown clusters which 
cap the olive-terraced Umbrian hills, save for one 
fact. It so happened that the famous Matilda, Count- 
ess of Tuscia, willed an enormous tract of land, of 
which Viterbo was the centre, to the Papacy in 1115. 
This Grant, called the “Patrimony of St. Peter,” is 
the most important event in Catholic history from the 
crowning of Charlemagne in 800 to the unification 
of Italy in 1870. For with it began that equivocal 
thorn in the side of Europe—the temporal power of 
the church; the material basis of wealth and authority 
which made the Pope a dictator and sometimes a 
despot. Since I have no obligation as a historian, I 
can scurry by the dark welter of ethics and theoriz- 
ings on this subject, and frankly rejoice in the villas 
and gardens, the palaces and cathedrals, which it 
made possible. 

At any rate, it soon distinguished Viterbo, which 
soared into prominence; the Pope first fled to it in 
1164 and enriched it constantly thereafter. Barba- 
rossa had the rare good taste to do likewise. There 
rose the palaces along the Via S. Lorenzo, the cathe- 
dral, and all the charmed fantasy of that unique 
street, the Via Pellegrino. 
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But I forget that I leave my readers outside the 
Porta Fiorentina, on their way in from the Madonna 
della Quercia. 


2 


It was almost dark as we pushed up the Via Prin- 
cipessa Margherita and turned right, as it ended, into 
the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele; pushed through 
crowds of strolling Viterbans who thronged the main 
street in that endless evening promenade of the en- 
tire population with which the traveller in Italy be- 
comes so familiar. It is a pleasant custom, the 
passegiata, and deeply significant. In our own vil- 
lages the good folk are likely to stay in their houses 
or if venturing forth, to shoot with arrowy Anglo- 
Saxon directness to the grocer’s and back, or to the 
fixed diversion of pool-room or movie. Not so the 
provincial Italian, whose general social sense is more 
highly developed, and who, having started for the 
tabaccaio may arrive hours later at the trattoria, hav- 
ing changed interest, direction, and companions a 
- dozen times in the interim. This kind of flexibility 
shocks the Anglo-Saxon, to whom it seems unpur- 
posive, and the Anglo-Saxon cannot long bear lack 
of purpose, even in his diversions. This is unfortun- 
ate, as it closes to him forever many of those quite 
goal-less charming roads, which lead deeply into the 
Latin way of life. 

Next morning I took two walks. If the traveller 
is in Viterbo four or five hours he can do both easily, 


and should take them in the order described. If he has 


less than three, he must omit the first altogether. 
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The guide-books of Viterbo, including Baedeker, 
are unusually unsatisfactory; they either emphasize 
the unimportant or discriminate not at all. The town 
is interesting only as a splendid example of mediaeval 
buildings not found elsewhere, such as S. Sisto; 
hence it is silly to waste one’s time upon SS. Trinita, 
for example, whose deadly baroque interior is un- 
fortunately found in every hamlet in Italy. The 
warden of unlimited leisure may explore every vesti- 
bule. But most of us have to proportion our travelling 
between Time and Choice. 
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This first walk, then, which must be omitted by the 
hurried. 

After the many centres of Rome, it was comforting 
to go to the Piazza Plebiscito and be sure that all 
important streets started from it—as in most Italian 
provincial towns. So thither I hurried, very early on 
this brilliant spring morning, which put such a silvery 
sparkle in the water of the dark old fountain, and laid | 
such a clear, fresh light across the deserted square. 

It overwhelmingly occurred to me what the aspect 
of an equivalent public square in a provincial Ameri- 
can town would be. Not that one expects such beauty - 
from a century and a half devoted to unparalleled} 
pioneering activity—but that we can never have it.. 
The loveliness of the old Viterban piazza is the re-- 
sult of artists working at leisure through patrons.| 
By the time America matures enough to demand pub- 
lic architectural beauty in her small towns, both) 
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leisure and patronage will have become archaic terms. 
We shall undoubtedly produce something remarkable. 
But probably not individual craftsmanship. 

These somewhat melancholy reflections were 
broken—as was the silence of the piazza, by the 
rumbling appearance of a four-wheeled wooden cart, 
drawn by an immense white ox, which passed slowly 
and obliquely across it. The driver, young and dark, 
his bare muscular arms gleaming through his tattered 
shirt, stood like a charioteer, staring with the stol- 
idity of his own ox. But, as his unhurried gaze, tra- 
velling from my head downward, reached my camera, 
he came magically to life; the impassive face broke 
into a lively grin; and he struck a gorgeous operatic 
attitude. I clicked; he demanded a cigarette, and 
moved statuesquely off with it behind his ear, dis- 
appearing down a dark archway, followed by my fer- 
vent blessing. For this Italian responsiveness one 
forgives telegrams three days late and the insolent 
stupidity of minor officials. The day was well begun. 
At the doorway of the Palazzo Municipale, the 
_ delicate wrought iron of its lunette made a black pat- 
tern against the distant sunlit pink of domes and 
roofs, the courtyard and fountain to which it led lay 
in shadow which raised them also in silhouette against 
that distant view. 

Leaving the Piazza by the arch to the right of the 
Palazzo Municipale, I paused for the fine 13th Cen- 
tury door of S. Maria della Salute half way down 
the little street, and peered into the rickety door of S. 
- Giovanni Battista facing me at its foot. Here I found 
dumbbells in the chancel and parallel bars across 
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the transepts, while flying rings adorned the nave; 
an excellent use, it seemed to me, for an old church 
in a town overcrowded with churches. Then, taking 
the road to the right, I dipped to a little stream and 
up again upon Via Cairoli. At No. 28 I ventured into 
the charming little court of a 13th Century (?) 
palazzo, and, at the end of the street, turned left into 
the Piazza Faustino. Here new-leaved plane trees 
fluttered like gnarled old women in spring clothes 
round another splendid fountain. Then, still left 
along the Via Principe di Napoli, and again left, for 
a little distance downhill in the first cross street, 
where mediaeval arches sprang from house to house, 
and a picturesque paradise opened before my camera. 

At this point the explorer may safely return to the 
Piazza Faustino, nor be lured by the charming ex- 
terior of S.S. Trinita into its mediocre baroque inside. 
He may continue from the Faustino to the huge dusty 
Piazza della Rocca and admire its massive fountain, 
attributed without much reason to Vignola, may con- 
template the Papal Fortress on his left as he enters 
the square (it is now a barracks, painted yellow, and 
full of sad young men doing compulsory military) and 
the Grand Hotel before him. If his eye for fine old 
stonework has been sharpened, he will dismiss these 
and make off at once to S. Francesco, visible behind 
the hotel and to the right. Here restoration while 
hard and cold, has spared the fine Gothic mouldings 
of door and windows. The tombs of Clement IV 
(1268) and of Honorious V (1276) adorn the left and 
right transepts. 

From here the Via P. Margherita and the Corso 
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led back to the little Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele. 
On the terrace of the Hotel Angelo, one may con- 
sume coffee and rolls, and watch the town coming to 
life. Wagons creak across the little square; women in 
clacking wooden sandals, black shawls, rose necker- 
chiefs, and full, swinging petticoats gather at the 
fountain with scintillating copper jars given their 
beautiful curve some two thousand years before in 
Greece. The sunlight tangles in the fountain’s jet, 
and drips across black shiny tritons and chubby- 
legged, mossy boys; the women chatter and some- 
where someone bawls contentedly in that hard, nasal, 
metallic voice which constitutes most Italian street 
singing, and which unrolls the curves and the sudden 
little decorations of the melody exactly like a pattern 
in audible bronze. 
And here endeth the first walk. 


4, 


The second—which is much more important—also 
starts at the Piazza Plebiscito, of which one might 
note further particulars; the detached columns at its 
two corners, bearing the lion and palm tree of Vit- 
erbo; the facade of S. Angelo (in the Via Independ- 
enza just as it enters the piazza) set with a Roman 
Sarcophagus—an odd decoration for a Christian 
church, with its hunting scenes in low relief. There 
is, too, an inscription relative to poor Galiana, a 
mediaeval Helen (1136?) whose beauty plunged Vit- 
erbo into a successful war with Rome, but who unlike 
her sister of Troy martyred herself trying to calm the 
conflict she had started. 
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In the Palazzo Municipale is a small museum 
which need not hold the traveller a moment, unless 
he hankers after specimens of 16th Century forgery 
and a Pieta by Sebastiano del Piombo. Far better 
if he betake himself at once down Via S. Lorenzo, 
turn right down the Via Chigi (the second street), 
past the fine severe facade of the Palazzo Chigi, and, 
immediately beyond it, left up the tiny Vicolo del 
Gesu. If he do this, and if he have a sunny day, he 
will be rewarded. For at the end of the dark little 
vicolo, the Piazza Gest opens with a quiet enchant- 
ment, a sudden spreading of space and light. What 
mellow charm! Even now, as I write, with the Sor- 
rentine headlands and half the Mediterranean before 
me, that little square eclipses the more Homeric vista. 
It should be seen first from this point, diagonally; 
here the fountain, black and shiny and haloed with 
irridescent waters, composes itself before the sun- 
struck balustrade and stair of a 13th Century house; 
a tall mediaeval tower rises behind them both; the 
eye is caught and delighted by a happy balance of 
light and shade, of surface and carving, by the mys- 
terious rightness that, like a mystic spirit, binds cer- 
tain scenes into a living unity, but which, with a shift 
of viewpoint, may fade, letting them fall apart into 
disparate objects—a house, a tower, a pattern of 
sunlight in a fountain. 

From this piazza, one should cross the Via S. 
Lorenzo, and take the narrow street opposite, to St. 
Maria Nuova about which there seems a conspiracy 
of silence in all guide books. Why I cannot imagine, 
for it has all the interest of a mixed style. Its form 
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is that of a rather early Roman basilica—the high 
nave, the tiny round-arched windows of the clere- 
story. But its capitals are Lombard on antique shafts, 
and upon its very plain little facade clings an out- 
door pulpit of early Gothic vigor, and in altar-niches 
down its dark little aisles are fragments of 11th 
and the 13th Century frescoes. 

From here, back to the Via S. Lorenzo, and thence 
through the Piazza delle Morte, looking, that morn- 
ing, anything but a “place of the dead.” It was all 
full of flaky green, high and thin and shimmering, 
where tall trees were leafing out, and round its foun- 
tain clustered a group of cheery old women with 
brown pitchers decorated by huge yellow spots. Here 
we bore to the right, and crossed a bridge toward 
the Cathedral. At No. 37s, just past the bridge, an 
open door enticed us into a small courtyard, with a 
graceful overhanging balcony, and an outside stair; 
while we were looking, a door opened and a carpenter, 
his blue shirt fuzzy with yellow shavings, appeared, 
smiled, and beckoned us into his shop. Here above 
modern yellow furniture massive arches stretched, 
still showing, through the black of age and smoke, 
traces of their polychrome. It is part of the great 
hall of a papal Palace of 1159, one of the oldest 
papal residences outside Rome. 

In its uncompromising grimness, its military 
strength, towering above the river which made two 
sides impregnable, one seemed to see the hard-working 
ancestor of that smiling pleasure-palace at Caprarola, 
to catch a glimpse of what a mediaeval Holy Father 
might be. Far handier with the mace than the mon- 
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strance, probably. So, at least, must have been 
Brakespeare (Hadrian IV) the only English pope, 
who made Frederick I as a sign of vassalage hold 
his stirrup as he mounted his horse. It would be 
pleasant to populate the adjacent Piazza S. Lorenzo 
with the principals and followers of that dramatic 
incident; unfortunately it occurred between Nepi and 
Sutri. 

The Piazza S. Lorenzo stands rather high in the 
town; the Cathedral faces one on entering. But 
it is seldom noticed until later; the eye turns invol- 
untarily to the exquisite Gothic windows at the right; 
a roofless porch or terrace resting upon a wide arch, 
and raised, as it were, against the sky by the forma- 
tion of the land, so that one sees the blue through the 
gold-brown Gothic stone-work, and distantly below, 
the domes and towers of SS. Trinita. 

A curious shaft rising through the supporting arch 
serves the double purpose of a strengthening pillar, 
and a well-shaft, as subsequent investigation showed. 
This leads me to doubt the tradition which names this 
porch as the room in which Pope John XXI was 
killed by the collapse of the roof. The mediaeval wells 
were in courts or porches, not in rooms themselves. 
Be that as it may, the charming structure, with its 
Gothic screening so fortunately preserved, forms one 
end of the Palazzo Papale, begun in 1266, and re- 
cently restored. 

The first important event held therein was very 
nearly the last. It was the election of Gregory X. The 
cardinals wrangled and party factions raged; lobby- 
ing was successfully pushed and counterplots un- 
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folded for two long years! Then, as happens when 
politicians go beyond a certain point, the people took 
a hand. They locked the cardinals in the great hall, 
and in a fury of exhausted patience tore off the newly 
erected roof. Fear, hunger, and exposure facilitated 
the Hand of God. And a new word, as well as a new 
Pope, was created. Thereafter any lengthy and 
solemn parley has been called a “conclave,” because 
the Viterban prelates were constrained con clave— 
with a key. 

The cathedral with its Gothic campanile, is in- 
teresting internally chiefly for its beautifully carved 
capitals; Romanesque of that period when, accord- 
ing to Ruskin, the Lombard art of the north, vitaliz- 
ing the decaying architecture of the old empire, 
spread through its decoration scenes of physical ac- 
tivity, animals, men, hunters, athletes. The imagina- 
tion of the mediaeval carvers flourished, and if the 
work is sometimes rudely done, it is always spirited. 
One may notice a Christ in the first chapel to the 
left, by Girol. Scacco (1472), and in the end of this 
aisle, the tomb of the unfortunate John XXI. 


5 


Via di S. Pellegrino begins directly behind the 
fountain of the P. delle Morte, (as one approaches 
from the Cathedral). And, almost at once, one plunges 
into the 12th and 13th Centuries as nowhere else in 
Italy. ; 

I do not know what good fortune preserved this 
adorable street to us, practically in its entirety. But 
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some happy coincidence has allowed to linger on in 
our time a perfect section of domestic architecture 
as it evolved, seven hundred years ago, under condi- 
tions of outer hazard and, often, of inner feuds. And 
how beautiful it seems to us! How quaint, with our 
background of security, of peace, our democratic tra- 
dition of unwalled lawns and unfenced gardens, we 
find the houses, bristling with battlements of defense, 
withdrawing from each other in rearing towers, but 
forced, reluctantly, to lean on each other across the 
narrow street, to thrust out dark arches of mutual 
support. 

Thus the street, as we progressed down it, devel- 
oped into a series of small courts, each with its prin- 
cipal house, whose carved and balustraded outside 
stairway, supported on an arch, soared to a high door, 
and whose second story crossed the street. Black 
arches framed flights of steps, or heavily carved 
mouldings of doorways wreathed in stone flowers, 
brilliant in the sunshine; glimpses showed side alleys 
dark and winding, and finally, in the little Piazza 
Pelligrino the architecture reached a climax of fan- 
tasy and swirled in a wild vortex of converging streets 
and arches, round a single house. The Painter sat 
upon her folding stool and began to sketch furiously. 
The Composer, in a storm of filmpacks, muttered of 
emulsions and snapped; the Globe-trotter and myself 
subsided upon the steps of the little church and 
gulped. 

I advise the reader to lose himself in this part of 
town; to wander off at random down a twisting street, 
which at any angle would furnish a faultless stage 
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backdrop for mediaeval romance. He may find his 
way to St. Andrea, of the fine 12th Century crypt. 
He may discover the delicate 14th Century fountain 
in the Via di Piano Scarano. But he should eventu- 
ally make his way along the Via Annio, (following 
the route of the map) across Via Principe Um- 
berto, to the Piazza Fontana Grande, whose huge 
three-basin fountain, built in 1280, towers over mar- 
ket stands bright with fruit and vegetables. From 
here to the Porta Romana down the Via Garibaldi is 
a very short distance, and leads us to Church of S. 
Sisto, beside the gate and built, in part, into it. 


6 


Architecturally, it is the most interesting in Vi- 
terbo, and the most unsung. One enters a low, short 
nave, its pillars strangely blunt, and bulging with 
the undue entiasis which the rude 9th Century work- 
men gave in their attempt to emulate the slight cen- 
tral swelling of the Ionic column of antiquity. The 
capitals, of another period, do not often fit the col- 
umns. The dead walls above the nave arches rise 


gq unproportionately high. One’s whole quick impres- 


sion is of a primitive chapel—almost an ante-room. 
And such indeed it is. For at the end, where the 
transept and choir normally stand, there soars up a 
huge flight of steps, at the top of which, lifted be- 
hind a gigantic arch, stands the altar, against a deep 
apse painted the color of the night sky, and glitter- 
ing with stars. 

The whole effect is profoundly moving. The sol- 
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emn great stairs, the altar lifted, as it were, half 
way to the heavens, the tremendous piers supporting 
the arch, the entire disproportion between nave and 
choir elements, give by massiveness and height, an 
august quality to the altar itself, swung, as it is, high 
above the congregation; an effect dramatic and ex- 
alted. 

This, I found, was an architectural accident. The 
church custodian appeared through a side door (he 
was a carpenter otherwise, and his shop adjoined the 
church). With an enthusiasm as rare as grateful in 
custodians, he explained that at one time the nave 
ran at right angles to its present direction, and that 
after one of the many destructions and rebuildings, 
in the 15th Century, the axis was changed and the 
present apse added. The custodian was delightful. 
He led me among subterranean passages; he pointed 
out the line of the original nave in his shop, and a 
pillar or two buried in the wall; he led me with 
pride to a pagan altar, circular and carved with 
fauns and satyrs, which now serves as a baptismal 
font, to the right of the door. It belonged to the pagan 
temple, he said. 

“Oh, there was a temple here, before the church?” 
I asked. 


“Yes, signore,” he replied. “It was a temple to 
Frederic Barbarossa.” 

Which is not without significance, both as to how 
gods get made, and how the Church cast the shadow 
of heathenism over its too imperious rebels. 

In the apse, to the left as one climbs the great 
stairs, is a very fine Madonna, ascribed to Sano di 
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Pietro, and probably of the 13th Century Sienese 
school, 


uf 


From the Porta Romana we turned north, outside 
the walls, and walked along to S. Maria della Verita, 
just outside the “Gate of Truth.” It is now a munici- 
pal museum, full of fine Etruscan tombs and _ pot- 
tery. In a side chapel to the right were frescoes of 
Lorenzo di Viterbo, done in 1469, of the Marriage of 
the Virgin, the Annunciation, the Nativity, and the 


_ Ascension, with a goodly scattering of saints and 


prophets. The work is sincere, delicate and, for the 
most part, not too highly repainted. We rejoiced in 
the majolica floor tiles, 15th Century and charming, 
then—as that fatal sense of the hour of departure, 
of having to get away, began manifesting itself in the 
Composer who managed our schedule admirably—we 
hurried (a word which should never even be thought 
in Italy, much less dramatized) to the church’s beau- 
tiful Gothic cloisters, and thence, by the Porta Verita, 
back in town. The first street to the right, which turns 
off at an angle of about forty-five degrees, led to S. 
Giovanni in Zoccoli (which means St. John in Wooden 


Shoes !) 
8 
The church was built in the early eleventh century, 


and restored in 1882. Here too, the altar was raised 
above the body of the nave—a favorite Lombard de- 
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vice—but by a few steps only, and the choir was 
divided from the rest of the church by solid low 
screens of stone. One felt the same simple sincerity, 
the same dignity and deep religious conviction, in this 
as in almost all the churches of the period. The 
screens, the finely proportioned baldacchino, (canopy 
above altar) the strongly carved capitals of the col- 
umns, were all of the same grey sombre Umbrian 
stone, so the general effect of the church might have 
been gloomy save for two masses of color. The chapel 
terminating the left aisle glowed darkly with a Ma- 
donna and saints, the Madonna very sweet, in the 
embalmed, hieratic way which Siena inherited from 
Byzantium and practised so long and _ beautifully. 
That in the right aisle contained, in an overwhelming 
gold frame, simply a Madonna and child, dark with 
age, but very fine, with the mystic fervor which, de- 
spite poor drawing, binding conventions, and a grop- 
ing sense of color, animates the 13th Century, bright- | 
ens into a dawning glory with Duccio and Martini, 
burns like a living flame in the lambent figures of Fra 
Angelico and flickers out forever . . . the little Ma- 
donna of the Zoccoli remains vividly before me, across 
the greater splendors of Siena and Perugia. Per- 
haps because she was one of the first; perhaps also 
because the church was still and empty, and the air 
sweet with a great flame-colored azalea in a pot, set 
before her, with bees humming round the flowers; and 
the birth of the Holy Child, and the awakening of 
spring, and the sunlit scent of country things all 
blurred. into one golden joyous shimmer, with some- | 
thing hauntingly sad at the heart of it. | 
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For those who have time, the church of Santa Rosa 


may prove interesting. From Zoccoli follow the Via 
Mazzini, the Vicolo di Ficuna, and so to the church. 


~Here lies, blacked by the fire which burned her 


church but apparently could not touch her, the pa- 
thetic body of Santa Rosa, displayed behind a grill 
in a side chapel to all who care to fee the sacristan. 
In 1261 she raised the people against Frederick II, 
who exiled her later. Subsequently she was canon- 
ized, and every year on September 8rd is carried 


_ about the town in a formidable tower sixty feet high. 


Her chapel is filled with tokens of gratitude for 
miracles of mercy, favor, or healing. Candles burn. 
Nuns dispense relics . . . poor Santa Rosa—spirited 


_ rebellious girl of a flaming age—I hope her sense 


of humor is equal to her holiness, as she looks down 
upon her shrivelled blackened self, perpetuated with 
such jewels as she never dreamed of, barred in silver, 


4 prisoned in crystal, and worshipped. 


And yet . . . while this brushed across my mind, 
a peasant woman came in and knelt down before the 


3 shrine, glad, evidently, to find it open. She was thirty 


and looked a wiry forty-five. Her feet, as she knelt, 
came through her shoe-soles in brown patches. She 


_ stayed quite motionless for five minutes. And when 


she left, her face had something in it—like a faint 


reflection of light—that it had lacked before. Had 


the scorched S. Rosa put it there, or had she herself? 
Philosophers, after three thousand years, do not 
know. Nor does it matter. The reflection was there. 


One may cover the forty-five kilometers from 
Viterbo to Orvieto by way of Montefiascone in an 
hour, and, had we gone direct, we would have been in 
the cathedral city by three. But we did not. We went 
to T a. 

It is with the selfish joy of discovery that I with-. 
hold the name of T a. It is off the track. It is) 
unspoiled—to such an extent that its chief of police: 
gracefully refused a tip for making himself most: 
helpful all afternoon. It lies in charming country. 

But, above all, its beauty is that of forgotten) 
things, of two mellow-red, arch-laced churches that} 
rise strangely solitary, from a green hillside meadow;; 
of intricate carved stone doorways, green with moss,, 
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and great wheel-windows yellow with age and sun— 
of still cool naves abandoned to silent-winged birds. 

Upon such drowsing tranquillity, such wistful 
peace as has settled over its viney citadel and through 
its deserted churches, where the pale dust thickens on 
lecturn and pulpit, and lies like a light on the sculp- 
tured screens—upon this should be set the premium 
of quiet affection, and of a sympathy which respects 
the moods and emanations of places. The difficult is 
always prized. So I set my reader the task—light 
enough, if he has been stirred by my obvious amore 
to a real interest—of finding T a himself. In 
mercy I give two hints. It lies twenty-seven kilo- 
meters due west of Viterbo, and a famous ocean 
liner is named for it. 

We left Viterbo by the Porta Fiorentina, and took 
the Via Cassia for Montefiascone—a straight road 
down hill. At the first road we turned left, and after 
an hour of rolling country, saw below us, as our road 
followed a divide, the ruins of a citadel, surrounded 
by meadows, and in them, two churches, of red brick, 
with portals and windows of white stone. The road 
circled down; we landed in the shadow of the nearest, 
lowest church, Santa Maria Maggiore, found it 
locked, and sent the car into town for the custodian 
(who is to be found in the Town Hall) while we 
began to explore, with growing delight, the exterior. 

The general plan of the facade is simple. A central 


nave flanked by the wide side aisles of the early 


Romanesque. Three doorways, the central one sur- 
mounted by an arcaded gallery, below a Catherine 


_ Wheel window. Doorways, gallery and windows of 
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marble and travertine, strongly contrasting with the 
red-brown of the native stone walls. 

But how barren such a description. How totally 
it fails to give the extraordinary charm of this place 
that began, at once, to impress itself upon us; as 
if the old building, so long unused, so seldom seen, 
sent out an emanation of wistful friendliness, through 
which we examined its details. In the lunette over the 
central door, Abraham Sacrifices Isaac upon one side 
of a central figure with a child, while on the other, 
the Lamb with a cross stands meditatively in a circle 
of vine. Below, saints adorn the pilasters. The figures 
stand with the stiff grace of the early 13th Century; 
the designs have the varied richness of the budding 
northern fancy working like a strong leaven in the 
dying Byzantine. Everything is here. In the concen- 
tric arches of the left-aisle door (as one faces the 
facade) for instance, two pure Greek volutes meet 
over each tongue-like acanthus leaf, which crown 
Norman-Arabic zig-zag mouldings that, in turn, sur- 
mount a lunette in which the flat, heavy high relief 
of 9th Century Christian animal-symbols twine about 
an archaic mannikin. From every land and time, the 
patterns and fancies and symbols have gathered 
under the hands of the mediaeval workmen, upon this 
old Umbrian church, and it is rich with fancy. All is 
still a little heavy—strong, simple, masculine, in- 
tensely sincere; like one of the crusaders who prob- 
ably once knelt, under this very portal, brawny and 
naively devout. The delicacy of Ghiberti’s doors, the 
skepticism of Piccola della Mirandola were still very 
far away. 
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Yet these unknown workmen had already felt the 
humanizing interest that “unfroze’”’ as it were, the 
hieratic traditions of Byzantium. The face of the 
figure above the central door is alive with power and 
sweetness. And Abraham might have stepped from 
yesterday’s comic strip. He is so essentially the Jew 
comedy face of all time. Religious sincerity did not, 
obviously, impede the mediaeval sense of humor. 


The car appeared, bearing two custodians, one for 
each church; that of S. Maria Maggiore was an an- 
cient whose facade seemed quite as old as the one we 
had been studying, and far less lovely; whose dental 
archivolts were missing and whose clerestory rheumy; 
he unlocked the iron grill against which we had been 
flattening our noses, and we entered the cool interior. 
Here the beautiful pulpit, put together from frag- 
ments of carved stone screens, hints at what the ear- 
lier church of the 8th Century must have been. Fres- 
coes once covered all the walls, but that above the high 
altar alone remains; a Last Judgment in the man- 
ner of Giotto, with a very fine God presiding over the 
usual fantastic heavens and hells, and particularly 
bestial devils gorging themselves upon naked men. 
Incredible fantasies; only by recreating the prickling 
horror of some dark stair, haunted by a monster 
nurse-maid to terrify us into obedience, can we real- 
ize their meaning for the people of their time. The 
parallel, I suspect, is exceedingly exact. 
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Up a country road between green fields, then, we 
took our way to the other church, S. Pietro, high 
among the ruins of the ancient arx or citadel; its apse, 
as we climbed toward it, showed three distinct epochs 
of building, from the heavy stones of the lowest part 
(the crypt, as we found later) to the Arabo-Norman 
interlaced arches in the brick work above. 

Beside the decaying Bishop’s palace, which flanks 
the right side of the church, we walked soundlessly, 
in deep turf; chickens hopped out of crumbling door- 
ways, and swallows swooped from empty upper win- 
dows. Through a sagging gate, and then into the 
strangest piazza that ever fronted a cathedral; 
framed by towering and ruined walls of the antique 
city, filled with softly waving grass, with silence and 
with sunshine. Facing us, a taller, later, more ele- 
gant variant of the facade we had just left; for this 
hilltop church was once the cathedral, and was deco- 
rated and changed. A century of refinement separates 
the delicate central panel from the sturdy stonework 
which flanks it. 

There is the eagerness of a burning imagination in 
that panel; one feels, as in another S. Pietro (at 
Spoleto) the influence of the mediaeval bestiaries; 
strange animals stalk about; leopards with the agility 
of flies walk perpetually head down toward the ledge 
of the arcade; griffins support the corners, and 
strange bulls, their faces now a little battered, stare 
with lichen-blinded eyes out across the empty meadow 
that was a piazza, while dominating all, by position 
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and fineness of execution, the four symbols of the 
evangelists, from the corners round the rose window, 
augustly sustain the patriarchal dignity. 

After such a prelude, one might, sad in previous 
experiences, fear the disappointment of a modern- 
ized interior. But no: it haunts the memory, the sun- 
light from the grassy piazza softly reflected over its 
shimmering pavement, as in a great green pool where 
dim patterns, colored circles, lay half drowned, deep 
in the flooding centuries. From the pool’s sides, 
framed in a coping of stone, rose the pillars and 
arches of the nave; and at its end, three steps led up 
to the choir and transepts. High in shadow, dim 
birds swept about the rafters of the roof. I even felt 
the waters trembled a little with their passing. 

As I entered, the illusion of water vanished; the 
floor revealed itself as old, worn very early Cosma- 
tesque work of great beauty ;* the pool’s margin as 
very curious low stone walls connecting the pillars 
_ and dividing nave from aisles. 

The church belongs to four distinct periods; the 
first includes apse and first three arches of the nave, 
and the crypt and confessional below. These date 
from the 8th Century, and are among the finest pre- 
Lombard monuments in Italy. To the second belong 
the enlargement of the presbytal crypt as it now 


1The Cosmati were famous Roman marble-workers, who 
for generations maintained their profession. Floors pat- 
terned with scrolls and interlacing circles chiefly charac- 
terize them, and their influence has extended even to the 
new Bowery Bank, in New York, built six hundred years 
later. 
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stands, the raising of the presbytery floor and the 
ciborio (tabernacle over the high altar); all done in 
1093 when the Episcopal churches of Bieda and 
Civita Vecchia became subject to that of T a. 
In the third epoch (1st half of 12th Cent.) the nave 
was prolonged and the older lateral parts of the 
facade that we now see were built, as well as the 
curious subterranean corridor leading from the right 
aisle down to the crypt. The final work was done in 
the early 13th Century; the central part of the 
facade, and the Cosmatesque pavement of nave and 
presbytery. 


Knowing this, it is easy—and fascinating—to trace 
through the church the growth of artistic sureness 
and purpose; from the primitive, awkward columns 
of the antique crypt—columns taken at random from 
pagan edifices and fitted with any sort of rude capi- 
tal—to the delicate beauty of the facade. Everywhere 
the exuberance of fancy bubbles and flows, deluging 
whole slabs of stone with a lace coverlet of carving; 
twisting the original Doric or Corinthian motives of 
capital into amusing shapes. 

Of the frescoes which once covered it, little enough 
remains; a large and interesting Redeemer Enthroned 
in the apse (11th Century) and a few fragments else- 
where . . . this is not surprising, when one learns 
that, after the transfer of the bishopric elsewhere 
in the 16th Century, the church was gradually 
abandoned, and for many years stood roofless. 
Its isolation, however, spared it the imbecile re- 
modelings of the 17th and 18th Centuries, and by 
rare good luck preserved it to us, free from the 
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baroque defamations which ruined most of the 
churches in Rome. 
I have told most that is known about this beauti- 
ful thing; but I have totally failed, I see, to convey 
z anything of its charm. One must wander through that 
silent piazza, and among its deserted pillars, to feel 
it; to sense the strangeness of rich carved stone, of 
beautiful inlay, of exquisite proportions, abandoned 
to chickens and owls, to the sun and winds and grass; 
clasped in the venerable ruins that rise round it 
like a jewel in an antique setting. Above all, one must 
stand in that hushed and abandoned interior. The 
pale grey dust covers carved screen and pulpit, lies 
along tops of mouldings and the heads and cheek- 
bones of stone faces; along the curve of some deli- 
cate ivory tracery. The effect is that of an eerie, un- 
accountable light, which, from some hidden source, 
makes all things in this enchanted place glow wanly 
with a specious radiance, as from hidden candles, as 
if the powdery dust were trying, with the very ma- 
terial of abandonment, to sustain the vanished sym- 
bol of God’s presence. 
After these two churches, I’m afraid we found the 
others in T a proper rather anticlimax. They are 
Gonfalone della Rosa, San Silvertro, and S. Maria di 
Riposa, all within a few blocks of each other (as is 
everything in the tiny, high-walled, and most hos- 
pitable little town), all low and broad and barnlike, 
with aisles still wide as the nave, as in the Roman 
Basilica. They were interesting—as was the town 
itself. But we could not give them adequate atten- 
tion. After the Ninth Symphony one listens less care- 
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fully to a piano sonata. This is a lamentable human 
limitation, but true. We were esthetically gorged. 


4 


We left T a by the street on which stands 
S. Maria di Riposa, and with the sunlight slanting 
low at our left, went due north to Marta, on the 
Lake of Bolsena. The whole country, now so green 
and fertile, was once the centre of tremendous vol- 
canic activity, which strewed it for miles round with 
tufa (the soft light brown stone so favored by the 
Etruscans and others for houses and tombs, because 
it can be cut almost like clay and dries very hard 
when exposed to the air). Near M. Fiascone, visible 
off to the right as a bottle-shaped mountain rising 
abruptly out of the plain, is one crater; near Valen- 
tano in the south, another. At least one of the lake’s 
islands, that of Bisentina, is a third. . . . As we saw 
it, it floated on the lake’s metallic surface, distant and 
rugged—the spot where the unhappy Amalasuntha, 
daughter of Theodoric the Great and Queen of the 
Goths, was imprisoned and finally killed by her ambi- 
tious cousin Theodatus. 

From Marta we turned right to Montefiascone, 
and after a looping road, found ourselves in the 
piazza of the little high perched town with a mag- 
nificent view of the whole country from Viterbo to 
Orvieto. We hastily ordered the wine for which the 
town is so famous—the “Est Est Est.” It proved 
to be sweet, fragrant and heavy—rather like a mos- 
cato, or muscatel. Then we hastened to the uncom- 
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pleted cathedral of Santa Margherita, whose great 
bubble-like dome dominates the town. Built in 1519 
by Sanmicheli, it is better seen from outside, so we 
hurried on up crooked little streets to an open space, 
where the view was unimpeded and splendid. 

One understands how the Etruscans made this 
their sacred city—the Fanum Voltumnae. Their 
priests merely followed an obvious hint of nature, 
who thrust up the volcano like an isolated tower, and 
gave it the quality of mysterious loneliness peculiar 
to single peaks. Obviously, if the gods wished to 
descend, no place in the Etruscan world could suit 
them better! 

But the sun was getting low; we slid down the road 
to Orvieto, and five hundred yards from the city 
gate, halted before the church of S. Flaviano; built 
in 1093, and restored in 1262 by Urban IV; a curious 
double church, (like a faint prelude of its great fol- 
lower at Assisi), with the round arches which the 
early Gothic retained from Romanesque. In the dim 
interior of the lower church, before the high altar, lies 
the famous prelate, said to belong to the Fugger fam- 
ily. Piously devoted to the best in all things he sent 
his valet before, in his journeyings, to try out bed 
and board, and especially wine. If good, “est” ap- 
peared over the door of the hostelry. At Monte- 
fiascone the servant, in a redundancy of enthusiasm, 
scribbled ‘Est, Est, Est’—with the result that the 
prelate never went further. Happy man, to find his 
life’s desire so early; here he lies, in the quaint old 
church, and in the spring the flowers, and in the fall 
the fruit, of that vine he so loved, send their fra- 
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grance in to him from the surrounding vineyards, re- 
placing, without, it is hoped, disturbing, the more 
priestly odors of stale incense and ancient cloth. 

The twenty-eight kilometers to Orvieto passed all 
too quickly; a succession of vistas growing more and 
more unreal, as the light lay closer across the bur- 
nished fields, and the shadows grew monstrously 
long, until, with a gesture divinely dramatic, as if to 
set a pinnacle upon the long, full day of beauty, 
Orvieto appeared; suddenly, wholly, at a turn of the 
road. Across a deep valley, already hazy and purple 
in shadow, it rose like some phantom, fabulous ship 
out of an evening sea—clinging so closely to its great 
acropolis of rock that the stone itself seemed merely 
to have flowered into the towers and domes that 
glowed and burned with such unearthly light in the 
last fury of the setting sun. And crowning it, one 
torch brighter than the rest, its gilt mosaics on fire, 
the Cathedral flamed up to heaven, an incandescent 
jewel against the soft dim sky. 


IV 


ORVIETO 
1 


Ir one reaches Orvieto shortly before sunset, 
nothing, not even the rites of cleanliness after travel, 
should keep him from hurrying to the cathedral. 
There are only a few moments in the day when the 
facade takes on this unearthly radiance. They should 
not be missed. Inside, too, one’s first impression is 
strange and very beautiful; the gigantic nave floods 
with a light like molten gold, flowing through the ala- 
baster of the western windows. 

About ten in the morning, however, is the best 
time for a prolonged visit. The energetic may, as I 
did, fare forth earlier, and thereby see some of the 
things which most people, hurrying through Orvieto, 
miss entirely. ; 

I confess to a shameful enthusiasm, which lifted 
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me out of bed at an early hour, and sent me to the 
Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele adjacent while the air 
was still fresh and cool, and the sun rather low in 
the east. . . . Every time one makes the effort to 
rise early in Italy, one is rewarded. I was bound for 
the older part of the town, away from the cathedral, 
and so followed the Via Filipiochi, which leads out 
of the piazza, plainly marked, to the left (as one 
faces away from the Palazzo Communale). At No. 
22 the Palazzo Petrangeli’s great gates happened to 
be open, giving a glimpse into the beautiful court- 
yard. The street curved gently to the right, emerged 
into a dusty little piazza where mules and horses, 
tethered in a line, munched morning hay in the — 
shadow of a strikingly carved but disused church 
doorway, and continuing left, abruptly ended in a 
low wall. Beyond the wall, nothing—a blank silver 
spreading emptiness. 

It was so sudden, so strange—so silent. I might 
have been on the frontier of space itself. Below the 
wall, tops of trees faintly emerged out of the silver 
white. Listening intently, I heard innumerable sheep 
bells. But that was all. The whole surrounding coun- 
try had vanished under a sea of clouds, and I stood 
upon the tip end of the citadel rock of Orvieto, and 
it had become the prow of a great ship, pushing its | 
way through the silver white sea. Nothing else ex- 
isted. Sharply, by one of those suggestions too subtle 
and swift for analysis, the past rose spectrally; the 
ancient Volsinii of the Etruscans, darkly crowning) 
this rock, looking, as I now looked, doubtless over: 
the same sea of cloud. It meant shut gates in those; 
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days, and anxious spying along the towered walls; 
perhaps under such a treacherous mask of clouds the 
Romans, who captured and destroyed the town in 
280 B.c., succeeded in taking it. 

At the very edge, its tower wreathed in wisps of 
the ascending mist, stood the little church of S. Gio- 
vanale; and in its door a little brown woman regard- 
ing me with eyes of incredulous joy. A tourist—at 
that hour! One saw at once I was an event. She pal- 
pitated with eagerness. 

“Come, Signore, come; it is S. Giovanale; see, 
signore, it is the old cathedral of Orvieto’’—with an 
intonation that implied, delicately, how really par- 
venu was the great church at the other end of town. 
The very pathos of her claim won me, and I found 
myself examining the naive archaic capitals, the altar 
of 1170, and the fine Gothic pulpit, with a kind of 
partizan enthusiasm. On the fourth column from the 
entrance (left) are some very lovely frescoes, at- 
tributed to Guilelmus de Grua (14th Century); a 
Virgin with St. Anthony of Padua and S. Sebastian 
above, and an Annunciation below. There is little 
else beside the strange emanation of religious sin- 
cerity, of deep conviction, which lingers in the early 
churches and is lost among the splendors of many 
later temples. 

S. Agostino, in the little piazza of the mules behind 
S. Giovanale, is dead, its beautiful door tombed shut 
forever, and a large aperture labelled “garage” cut 
in one side. So I returned to the wall before S. Gio- 
vanale, and followed it, left, to the Porta Maggiore. 
Here the mist had thinned enough to reveal, vaguely 
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below, a piazza outside the gate, where the country 
people were all gathered, like wraiths in the sunlit fog. 
Ghostly shepherds gossipped while phantom sheep 
baa-ed about them; spectral donkeys plodded toward 
the gate. Even the quality of sounds arising was 
thinned and altered. 

From here the wall led me to a small Piazza where 
are two little churches of S. Giovanni and a Caserma 
(barracks) whose open door revealed a fine early 
Renaissance cloister and well-head, and whose red- 
cheeked guard, gratefully puffing a proffered cig- 
arette, let me wander in and photograph. Thence 
back of the Monastery of S. Ludivico (uninteresting 
inside) to the cedars and grassplot of the Porta Ro- 
mana, whence the wall conducts one to the left and 
into the Via Garibaldi, and back to the P. Vittorio 
Emmanuele. 

If one wishes to explore further, it is a charming 
walk, full of quaint turns and delightful facades, to 
follow the Via degli Alberci, past a glimpse of cloi- 
ster on the right, now a private garden, (No. 18), 
to the Piazza Gisvaldi; the street curves always to 
the left, one presently passes the fine Gothic facade 
of S. Francesco, and, if wise, goes not inside at all, 
for it has been ruined by restoration. Past S. Fran- 
cesco one may keep straight on a little while to the 
Hospital, (formerly Palazzo Marsciano, by San- 
gallo and Scalza)—or one may turn right on Via 
Lorenzo Maitani, which leads straight to the Cathe- 
dral. It is so immeasurably more gorgeous than any- 
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Its facts are few and simple. It owes its exist- 
ence to a miracle, a man of affairs, and a sheaf of 
artists. In 1264 a skeptical priest of Bolsena was re- 
duced to fervid faith by the appearance of drops of 
blood on the host. The powerful—and equally skep- 
tical—Urban IV, duly impressed by the miracle, de- 
termined to perpetuate it in time and place. The 
feast of Corpus Domini and the Orvieto Cathedral 
are the result. 

Nearly twenty-five years later, in 1285, the work 
was begun, perhaps by Arnolfo di Gambio, and fin- 
ished in 13809; built of alternate buff limestone and 
grey-black basalt, which, thanks to the size of the 
string-courses and the softness of the contrasting 
colors, produce none of the astigmatic dazzle of the 
Siena cathedral. The facade, under Lorenzo Maitani 
of Siena, was begun the next year, and for five hun- 
dred years thereafter has continued to be adorned. 

Let us stand for a moment in the charming grass- 
grown piazza outside looking up at the great facade. 
For those with a thirst for facts, the table of sub- 
jects is appended. The principal mosaics fill the tri- 
angular spaces in the following way. Left; above, 
Marriage of Virgin; below, Baptism of Christ. Cen- 
tre; above, Coronation of Virgin; below, Assumption. 
Right; above, Presentation of the Virgin; below, 
Birth of the Virgin. The bas-reliefs on the four pilas- 
ters, beginning left, are arranged thus: first pilaster ; 
Old Testament history from the Creation to Tubal 
Cain, in six scenes, beginning at the bottom and read- 
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ing from left to right. Second, the Genealogy of the 
Virgin, in nine scenes beginning at the bottom. Third, 
History and Life of Christ, in ten scenes, beginning 
at the bottom. Fourth, the Final Judgment, in five 
scenes, beginning at the top. 

This catalog out of the way, one may turn, with 
the relief of conscientious inquiry satisfied, to a more 
real enjoyment of the extraordinary building. One 
may or may not like its total effect; some find the 
brilliancy of the modern mosaics, as well as their 
immense area, so disposed as to be all visible at once, 
both garish and vulgar. My own feeling was a naive 
delight in so much color, such a glittering abundance, 
such lavishness of gold and purples and reds, of 
green and crimson, in their frames of wrought stone, 
their profusion of statues, arches, pinnacles. It is like 
a gigantic illuminated missal, petrified. This has been 
urged against it, the argument being that what is 
proper, esthetically, to a piece of parchment be- 
comes monstrous in a stone page one hundred and 
twenty feet high. To me, the facade’s architectonics, 
its strong structural lines, save it from the charge of 
the pictorial and the pretty. 

For the sculptured pilasters, however, there is I 
think only admiration. Maitani and his pupils, tak- 
ing what the Pisani had already given of plasticity, 
have covered the stone with a significant and beauti- 
ful achievement. As part of the whole facade, it 
merely breaks up the surface of the pilasters, without 
drawing the eye from the more important structural 
elements—in other words, is admirable decoration. 
As an intrinsic work its ingenious composition, the 
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grouped figures treated as one complex mass (pilaster 
four) its unification, by the delicate florals, into splen- 
did design for its own sake; its delicate restraint which 
feels, exquisitely, the value of plain surfaces, of suf- 
ficient “air” in the composition—all this shows a 
great artist—of any period. But there is something 
else here; something which softens the curves of dra- 
peries and supples the myriad figures; something that 
plays over the faces and bodies like a breath of 
spring, giving grace to the mediaeval power, and sym- 
metry to the mediaeval fantasy. For these pillars are 
among the supreme examples of transition; over them 
shines the dawning radiance of the Renaissance. 

After the complexity of the facade, the interior is 
vast, simple, austere without bareness. The black and 
white stone is sufficient excitement for the eye; one is. 
grateful for the absence of other decoration. We 
should study the beautiful font, near the entrance, by 
Piero di Giovanni di Piero, and Sano di Matteo(1402- 
7); and the holy water basin, so eccentrically placed, 
alone in the great nave, by Federighi (1451); before 
making for the Cappella Nuova in the right transept, 
where the Signorelli frescoes await us. 

Even without fore-knowledge, without so much as 
a peep into the guide books, glanced at casually by 
the veriest ignoramus strolling down the nave, there 
would be no mistaking the startling quality of the 
frescoes. They trumpet from the walls with a blast of 
power like the horns of their own Resurrection an- 
gels; they shout their unique strength. 

They were done by Luca Signorelli, in 1499-1503, 
and he was sixty-three when they were finished. Born 
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in Cortona, on the main road between Perugia and 
Florence, he worked under Piero della Francesca as 
a young man in Arezzo, profiting by that great mas- 
ter’s pioneering work in chiaroscuro, and far surpass- 
ing him in brilliance of anatomical rendering; he felt 
the influence of Pallaiuolo and Verrocchio. However 
painters may prefer, for real beauty, his early works 
(see Brown and Rankin, Short History of Italian 
Painting) his special gift to the development of 
painting was his drawing of nude figures, in which 
he led directly to Michelangelo. In an age of spiritual 
preoccupation, not long emerged from the golden 
world of Fra Angelico which looks down upon them, 
these frescoes stand out with a terrific, almost with a 
brutal realism. To us, accustomed to work long per- 
fected in perspective they are sufficiently compelling. 
To their contemporaries they must have seemed a 
miracle—and, possibly, a rather blasphemous one. 

In 1447 Fra Angelico and Benozzo Gozzoli did two 
panels of the vaulting above the altar; the rest of the 
Chapel is Signorelli’s. 

As one faces the wall through which one entered 
from the nave, one sees (right of door), the Death 
of the Three Witnesses, and (left of the door) De- 
struction of the World. Turning to the left, the sub- 
jects, in order, are as follows: Resurection; Pun- 
ishment of the Condemned; Condemned Descend- 
ing into Hell; Blessed Ascending into Heaven; Para- 
dise; and the Preaching of Antichrist. In the left- 
hand corner of the last, portraits of Signorelli and Fra 
Angelico (perhaps). Perhaps of all these amazing ex- 
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hibitions, the Resurrection is the most powerful; the 
brawny naked figures struggle out of the earth with 
the realism of photographed athletes. Judging by 
their muscular development, one might recommend a 
few centuries of burial rather than Swedish exercises 
to aspiring gymnasts. 

Below these scenes are panels of Dante and Vir- 
gil, poets of the future life, and scenes from their 
works; frescoes excellent in their function of mural 
decoration. 

After the Capella Nuova, the other parts of the 
cathedral, it must be confessed, seemed a little un- 
interesting. They should be visited first; the left 
transept, which contains the miraculous bloody nap- 
kin from Bolsena, housed in a silver reliquary 
which, one is told, weighs three hundred pounds and 
is four feet broad. It is only shown at Easter and 
Corpus Christi. There are frescoes of the miracle by 
Ugolino di Prete Ilario (1357) much repainted, and 
over the left altar, a Madonna by Lippo Memmi, a 
sweet and gracious work. 

The frescoes in the choir, by Ilario and di Puc- 
cio, are devoted to scenes from the life of the Virgin. 
They are rather dim and solemn; I became irritably 
aware of the monotony of the sacred subjects. But 
—marvellous touch—apparently the artist felt the 
same ennui. To dissipate it, he has added bits of 
secular incident which were to haunt all Italian paint- 
ing for me from then on, like a recurrent and impish 
motif. In the picture of the Virgin’s birth, at the very 
moment when St. Anne is looking with astonishing 
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vivacity at the new baby, a cat and a little dog oc- 
cupy the centre of the scene; they glare; the cat’s 
tail sticks up in a brush of rage. 

It is quite useless for anyone to tell me the artist 
put them there to help his composition, to fill an 
otherwise awkward space. This he could do with a 
footstool, or something else dull and dignified. It is 
evidently sheer perversity. Bound by the canons of 
his subjects to endless dignities, he enlivened them in 
the only way permissible. That absurd little dog, that 
angry cat, greeted me from Orvieto to Florence; 
mutely growling from under Last Supper tables, dart- 
ing between sacred legs, spiritedly, if indecorously, 
attending holy births and other biblical intimacies 
with the blithe indifference of small boys in church. 
They all had a strong family resemblance, and we be- 
came at last so fond of them that their final loss— 
somewhere in the 16th Century, quite incapacitated 
us for more subtle pleasures. Such is the penalty of a 
frivolous mind. 
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We went hastily through the Museo Civico, to the 
right of the cathedral (as one faces the facade) in 
the old bishop’s palace; the lower floor contains 
Etruscan objects; an important and very interesting 
Graeco-Etruscan Sarcophagus attributed to the Fourth 
Century B.c., the most original work of the Museum; a 
plan of the Necropolis, very interesting painting 
(reproductions, of course) from the tombs of Poggi 
Roccolo; numerous vases, and the reclining, big-headed 
Etruscan tomb figures with which the traveller in 
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Umbria becomes so familiar. Upstairs—entered from 
the outside stairway—were paintings of Signorelli, 
Simone Martini, and a fine Madonna by Pisano. But 
I advise the traveller, if he be hurried, to concen- 
trate on the morning walk,-and the cathedral. The 
custodian of the museum may be found in Moroni’s 
photograph shop at the corner of the cathedral 
piazza. The one word “Custode”’ is sufficient. 

We followed the Via del Duomo past the mediaeval 
tower called ‘“‘del Moro,” crossed the Corso Cavour, 
and went to the Palazzo Popolo, a splendid building, 
with a fine outside stairway, and facade (12th Cen- 
tury) effective for its mellow tan color and for its 
delicate, strongly carved mouldings. From here, back 
along the Corso, to the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, 
the ancient Forum of the Etruscans. We found the 
Church of S. Andrea closed for repairs, and had to 
content ourselves with its curious twelve-sided tower 
and its much scaffolded exterior, before going off to 
the Rocca, or Fortress, at the other end of town. This 
is the point first reached by people coming by train; 
a funicular which meets them all carries one under 
the ruined castle (built in 1364) and into the park 
around it, whose fine old trees frame such a varied 
and rich vista. Here we investigated San Gallo’s 
curious well, or “Pozzo di S. Patrizio,” a cylindrical 
shaft two hundred feet deep in which double gal- 
leries for mules, one for ascent and the other for 
descent, lead down to the water which kept Orvieto 
supplied in times of siege. It was named for St. 
Patrick, because San Gallo adopted the plan of an 
Irish cistern of similar design. 
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Near the Rocca the motor road sweeps in big loops 
down the hill toward the railroad station; one hun- 
dred yards after the first sharp turn (which brings 
the city’s hillside on one’s left) a path marked by a 
tottering sign leads up to a group of the many Etrus- 
can tombs which surround the city. 
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We found them, piloted thereto by a child whose 
face startlingly resembled those rows of heads which 
stare so spectrally from the Etruscan sarcophagi of 
museums; the same high cheekbones, the same delicate 
arched brows, the same Da Vinci curve of cheek. She 
led us down narrow grassy streets on each side of 
which were the low stone houses in which the earlier 
Etruscans buried their dead; three steps descended 
into the chambers. Here a slab once held the body; 
the roof was archaically formed of overlapping hori- 
zontal stone slabs. I think this peculiarity more than 
the silence, the rather sinister quality of the low 
houses, made one feel their immense antiquity. The 
arch—that ancient boon of architects—had not oc- 
curred to the human mind. From above, the tombs, 
grass-grown mounds, were still crowned, here and 
there, by the phallic cippus. Our little Etruscan then 
led us to a hut, above the tombs, where, after sly 
bargaining worthy of her shrewd ancestors, she was 
moved to part with a few vases taken from the tombs. 
With these fragile survivals of a great and utterly 
vanished civilization in our laps, we slid off, down 
the hill for Todi. 
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OnE may go north to Perugia from Orvieto by way 
of Ficulle and Citta della Pieve, on the Via Cassia. 
But the red line wriggling eastward toward Todi 
showed that it lay high among the mountains. It 
promised vistas and possible adventures. The day 
was crystalline clear. We were unbound by schedule. 
The name of Todi itself was sufficiently fantastic to 
lure us. So off we went; crossed the railroad below 
Orvieto; took the first fork left and the second right. 
Thereafter nothing but a genius for by-lanes could 
take one off the direct road, which lifted and doubled 
to windy hilltops. 

Certain days possess their own particular enchant- 
ment; a melancholy sensitiveness which penetrates 
to the heart of old countries; or a brisk excitement 
in which cathedrals and art galleries all dance jubi- 
lantly together. This one developed the rarer mood of 
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a slight, intoxicating unreality. The country revolved 
suavely past us, brilliant green in late April, and so 
suggesting, as it opened further before our mounting 
road, the upper Berkshires that we began to feel 
quite at home and look for white-pointed colonial 
spires. Instead of them there suddenly appeared, 
about twenty kilometres from Orvieto, a brand new 
mediaeval castle against the hillside—towers and bat- 
tlements, like the superposition of a Maxfield Parrish 
fantasy upon a spur of Mt. Greylock, but shining 
with a youthful, new exuberance to match the spring 
landscape. This was absurd. Either the illusion of 
New England, or the familiar antiquity of Italy. But 
this—! The nearer we approached, the more incred- 
ible it became. I nudged the Globe-trotter. 

“T think,” I said, “we have managed to motor back 
into 13th Century Italy. That castle was finished 
last week. We shall be met by men at arms; thrown 
into the last word in trecento prisons; the motor will 
be destroyed as a work of Satan and we shall all be 
burned as traffickers with the Evil One,” 

But when we halted outside those scrubbed and 
shining walls, nothing but the usual idle band of men 
and children appeared, with the deflating information 
that the castle was restored fifteen years ago by a 
Professor Benanna, who now occupies it. This was 
depressing, but could not ruin the singular charm 
of the castle, which appeared, more and more dis- 
tantly, as our road wound on, and, in a landscape 
singularly empty for Italy, actually created the illu- 
sion of what the countryside must have been in feudal 
times. 
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An hour and a half of winding, up and down roads, 
and a profile of a town, spiky with spires, appeared 
crowning a mountain before us, looking down upon 
a tiny hamlet beneath it. They were obviously related. 

“That must be Todi,’ remarked the Painter 
brightly. ‘““What is the little one below?” 

“Polliwoggy,” returned the Composer with gravity, 
and we discussed how it would be spelled in Italian 
and decided after phonetic agonies, it would be 
Polliuogghi. 

One can see to what the quality of the day had re- 
duced us. Perhaps it further unfitted us for appreci- 
ating that striking outpost of Todi, the Church of S. 
Maria della Consolazione. It stands, unmistakable, 
upon the road which lifts in a last sweep before sail- 
ing into the little town itself; stands on a spur of 
hill with a prominence unescapable and painful. At- 
tributed to Bramante, it was begun in 1508 and fin- 
ished a century later; a Greek cross in form, with a 
central dome on pendentives and domed transepts. In 
the city its sophisticated richness might enhance a 
piazza; its dome give an accent to the urban composi- 
tion of clustered roofs and adjacent walls, which in 
turn would diminish its undue height and narrowness. 
A florid pamphlet about the city discants that “the 
15th Century did not pass uselessly across the pages 
of the world for Todi; it left her this gem.” Doubt- 
less. But the gem is atrociously illset. 

However, it is the one wrong note in the little town, 
if one may except the hotel beside the great stairs of 
S. Fortunato, where at prices which would shame 
the Ulpia in Rome we ravenously lunched, nearly two 
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hours (and forty-eight kilometers) after leaving Or- 
vieto. 

S. Fortunato’s imposing position, at the top of its 
long flight of steps, pleasantly curving up among 
gardens, makes all the more severe the nudity of its 
unfinished facade. The present church was begun in 
1292, and continued to the middle of the 14th Cen- 
tury. The richness of the three doors, especially the 
central one, with its twisting columns, and its mould- 
ings of floral designs where elf-like figures play in 
and out among the frayed old stone leaves, makes one 
regret that the church could not have been finished at 
that epoch—makes one wonder afresh at the inex- 
haustible wealth of artistic talent of the period—and 
even more at its complete corruption a few centuries 
later. 

The interior, of fine proportion, consists of three 
naves separated by clustered Gothic pillars support- 
ing a vaulted ceiling. Chapels line the sides. The high 
altar, 13th Century, is fine, and the very elaborate 
choirstalls, by Andrea Maffai di Gubbio (15th Cen- 
tury) magnificent of their kind. In the crypt, built in 
1596 by Bishop Angel Cesi, rests, in an elaborate 
tomb, Jacapo di Todi, to whom is attributed the 
Stabat Mater. He was converted to a life of penitent 
saintliness, it is said, by the death of his wife, Vanna, 
killed in the collapse of a balcony during a festa. 
Beneath her linen he discovered, to his amazement 
(so runs the legend) the hair shirt of a penitent. 

From S. Fortunato, the Corso Cavour on which it 
stands, leads at once to the Piazza Vittorio Em- 
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manuele, where-the whole essence, the unique charm 
of the little town, concentrates itself. This charm is 
compounded of far glimpes of the distant country- 
side; which lifts the buildings into pure air of sunlit 


- mountain remoteness; and of the character of the 


buildings themselves. For they are, with slight ex- 
ceptions, all mediaeval, and all of the best period— 
from the 12th to the 14th centuries—the “golden 
age” of Todi. Directly before us, as we enter the 
piazza, rise the joined palaces of the Capitano del 
Popolo (with the three beautiful Gothic windows) 
and that of the Commune; to the right, the Palazzo 
dei Priori, and to the left, splendidly placed on a 
flight of steps, the unfinished facade of the Cathedral. 
Thither—largely by habit—we went first. 

Built before 1150, it was originally Lombard, as 
certain parts still show; the facade, however, is of the 
13th and 14th centuries, and again we were struck by 
the fine doors, especially the rich and delicate fantasy, 
the imagination, of the carving round the central one. 
The Madonna and child above it are by Giovanni 
Pisano, according to Venturi. Still higher, a very 
beautiful rose window, of the early 16th Century. 


7 But more interesting, to me, than all this, was an 


outside porch and stair on the right side, toward the 
back, and the unique carving and stone-work of the 


_ outside of the apse. The interior seemed second-rate ; 


its alternating piers and pillars broke a line that 
might better have been given the unity of similar 
supports; the frescoes in the apse were mediocre to 
say the least, but that over the door, of the final judg- 
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ment, much more interesting. As in S. Fortunato, ill- 
judged plastering had ruined much. Fortunately the 
exterior of churches is more difficult to mutilate. 

The Palazzo Popolo, one of the oldest in Italy, has 
been recently restored to its Lombard severity. It 
was begun in 1213, and altered in the 15th Century. 
The Palazzo del Capitano, adjacent, dates from the 
beginning of the 13th Century, and contains a small 
museum of Etruscan pottery and ornaments, and a 
beautiful Coronation by Giovanni Spagna (1507); 
that and a silver cross of the 15th Century constitute 
its chief interest. 
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Historically, Todi seems to have had three epochs. 
The Estruscans found it a flourishing and strong 
place, and never conquered it. Rome, however, did; 
but out of respect for its valor in the Punic Wars, 
made it an independent city and gave it the sur- 
name “of Mars.” Evidently the Martian tradition 
clung to it, for there are remains of a great temple 
to that god, and in the Museo Gregoriana in Rome, an 
amazing bronze of the deity, in Greek helmet; a work 
of the 4th Century s.c. With the decline of the west- 
ern Empire, Todi, with Perugia, fought for the east; 
sunk to servitude under Charlemagne, then rose to 
prosperity from the 12th to the 14th Century. Its 
three city walls, early Pelasgic round the highest part, 
Roman above the church of S. Maria della Consola- 
zione, and the mediaeval ones, embracing a circuit far 
larger than that of the present town, almost visualize 
these epochs for us. 
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There are many more things to see in Todi; the 
abandoned Rocca, high and deserted; the church of 
S. Francesco, the Palazzo Atti’s courtyard, in the 
Piazza Garibaldi; the church of S. Francesco and 
that of S. Maria delle Grazie; as well as the Forum 
of Boarius. But they are of secondary interest. I 
simply enumerate them as signposts for the traveller 
with leisure to spend in Todi. But no listing can 
really help one. One must wander up and down the 
steep, narrow little streets, which frame Piazza or 
disappear into breath-taking vistas of distant coun- 
try; one must stop for “cafe espresso” in a little hole 
in the wall dominated by a gigantic coffee machine, 
and chat with the curious who, in these little places, 
are sure to drift in (or if one cannot chat, smile, offer 
a cigarette, and study the types); loiter by the Fon- 
tana Scarnabecco’s lovely arcades, where the women, 
in rows, wash and gossip, with shrill screams of 
laughter and, you may be sure, much piercing com- 
ment on your clothes, shape, and color. Linger down 
a flight of steps until its old stones, the irregular top 
of its wall, with the prodigal shower of wisteria pour- 
ing down its broken, softened, tawny-gold surface, 
the shadows that slant across it, are part of yourself. 
Loiter. Dream. 

Reluctantly as always, we returned to the car, 
turned right in the Piazza beside the Palazzo dei 
Priori, and, with a shriek of brakes, dropped terrify- 
ingly down a forty-five degree street, shot out the 
city gate and, taking the right hand road, headed 
for Monte Falco, keeping to the way marked “to 
Foligno.” 
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Monte Falco is forty-seven kilometers distant from 
Todi. As the road lifted or dipped through the coun- 
try, it seemed to grow more and more mellow, warm, 
gentle; a kind of faint gold haze settled over it, which, 
without obscuring even distant details of the land- 
scape, combined its elements into a pictorial whole. 
Just before climbing the final hill that leads into 
Monte Falco, we stopped the car, and walked through 
the edge of new wheat to a hillside whence, framed 
between the gnarled branches of olives, the whole 
Spoletan valley lay before us. 

Sometimes a few moments detach themselves from 
the stream of time so deliberately that all they hold 
remains apart, a separate and very clear image above 
the overlapping memories that surreund it. So did this 
interval on the Umbrian hillside, with the result that 
its entirety lies in my mind with an extraordinary 
clarity and beauty; the texture of stillness that hung 
over the valley, woven from small sounds, all distant; 
vague bells of straying sheep, and the undefined melo- 
dies of birds; a faint powdering of gold in the air that 
knitted all the landscape’s elements into a whole so 
beglamoured and tender, informed with such a strange 
power and peace, that it was easy to fancy the coun- 
try lying under the visible spell of its three great 
sons—S. Francesco, Dante, and Giotto. 

Steeped in this glamour, we circled up the road to 
the gates of Monte Falco, well called the “balcony 
of Umbria,” and stopped, a short distance along the 
Via Ringhiera, at the convent church of S. Fran- 
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cesco. It lies on the left, a plain little building with a 
beautiful door. A small boy, anticipating our needs 
(and a tip) rushed off for the custodian. 

One should become accustomed after a while to the 
unexpected treasures concealed in the tiny townlets 
that crown the central Italian hills. But one never is. 
The church proved a gallery of Umbrian art, from 
Ottaviano Nelli to Perugino. One enters a rectangular 
nave. Facing one a high apse is flanked by two 
arched chapels. To the right a second nave forms a 
series of lateral chapels. 

Beginning at the right chapel, we find the entrance 
arch decorated by Pier Antonio Mezzastris, Gozzoli’s 
principal assistant. There is a detached Virgin En- 
throned by Melanzio (1415). The altar wall is all 
Gozzoli’s, signed and dated 1452; in the centre, the 
Virgin and saints. At the right, departure of S. Giro- 
lamo for Rome: at the left, he extracts a thorn from 
the foot of a small pussy-like lion, whose expression 
of mingled pain and respect do not reassure two 
brothers, who are seen flying from the scene “ver 
’spavintated,”’ as our custodian assured us. We shared 
their emotions. The lion’s unnatural primness was 
somehow far more terrifying than teeth and roars 
would have been. 

The third, fourth, and fifth chapels contain half 
destroyed frescoes of an earlier epoch; and of minor 
importance, but on the pilaster wall of the fifth 
chapel one notices a Madonna with all the delicacy 
and lineal elegance of a Japanese print. It is by 
Melozzo da Forli (1438-94). 

The right chapel flanking the main apse contains 
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very badly repainted Giottesque frescoes; we may 
go at once to the principal treasures of the church, 
the Gozzoli frescoes in the apse. 

Above, between the ribs of the vaulting, S. Fran- 
cesco shines in a glory of angels and the principal 
saints of his order; Catherine, Anthony, Bernadino, 
etc. Below, the life of S. Francis in fifteen scenes. 
Still further down, a kind of frieze, numerous pon- 
tiffs and prelates, doctors and illustrious contempo- 
raries; an amazing group of portraits. Benozzo 
Gozzoli was born in 1420 and died in 1497; his life 
saw the complete and tremendous transformation from 
what remained of mediaevalism in painting, to the 
High Renaissance. Little is known of his early edu- 
cation and training, but his work reflects faintly the 
influence of Fra Angelico and of Giotto’s followers. 

However, he is a very different person. Gay, 
worldly, charming, he fills the eye with an exuber- 
ance of bright color, of rich textures, and was more 
interested in the plumage of angel’s wings than the 
significance of their messages. In these, his first great 
frescoes, painted at thirty, he astonishes with his 
realism. The towers and walls of Arezzo sharply daz- 
zle; the perspective is photographic; one knows just 
how a mediaeval town looked, all new and shiny, with 
the latest 13th Century innovations in bastions and 
moats; even the devils, disappearing in haste before 
the reproving finger of the saint sail on anatomic 
wings. In the Blessing of Bevagna and Monte Falco, 
we recognized the very landscape we had been sur- 
veying a few minutes before on the hillside; the un- 
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mistakable profile of Monte Subasio, with Assisi 
below it. 

The zone of portraits beneath is also interesting, es- 
pecially that of Dante, who appears full-face and 
rotund. 

Between the apse and the lateral chapel, left, is 
a darkened but very lovely pre-Giottesque Madonna. 
Giottesque frescoes adorn the lateral chapel. Pro- 
ceeding down the left wall of the church, toward the 
entrance, the first three altars are less interesting; 
there is a S. Antonio di Padua attributed to Lorenzo 
di Viterbo. The last altar, however, by Tiberio di 
Assisi, follower of Perugino, is very charming in its 
sweetness, and serves as a prelude to the following, by 
Perugino himself: The Presepio (manger) with Holy 
Family in Adoration, and above, a Holy Father in a 
mandorla of angel heads. Behind the presepio (which 
is astonishingly shaded by elegant Renaissance pilas- 
ters) it is as if the church wall had been cut out, for 
there stretches away the very essence of the Umbrian 
landscape outside, lifted, it is true, into a region some- 
what unearthly by the genius of the painter, but quite 
recognizable, and almost a signature of his work; the 
folded hills, fading into a rich plain; the feathery 
exotic trees, the translucent green light that haunts 
sky and valley, and, far away, the misted emerald of 
Lake Trasimeno. And above the whole, the figures of 
the kneeling Madonna, and the annunciatory angel. 

Since the little church has become a national mu- 
seum, many other pictures have been brought to it, 
mounted between the altars or in the arches of the 
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lateral apse; Margaritone’s Crucifixion; pictures of 
the schools of Ottaviano Nelli; a Coronation by Ti- 
berio d’Assisi, a sculptured Crucifix by Alluno, etc. 
The sacristy contains, among other things, a gilded 
icon said to have been a gift of S. Bernadino. 

We walked the short distance from the church to 
the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele; quaint, tree-shaded, 
pentagonal. Here, in the little church of S. Maria del 
Popolo is an interesting fresco by Melanzio of Monte 
Falco, in which, it is said, he blandly painted himself 
as the saint on the right, very blond and melancholy, 
and the Peruginesque Virgin as his own wife! 

Facing the church is the plain Palazzo Communale, 
redeemed by an arcaded loggia, whence our custodian 
led us firmly down the Via Cavour and Via Verdi to 
the church of Santa Chiara, a wholly ugly edifice in 
which the blackened body of the saint was shown to 
us; and cloistered sisters poked forth small reli- 
quaries, consisting of seeds from a tree miraculously 
planted and grown. I fear I enjoyed far more the 
amusing frescoes in the little sacristy chapel, done in 
1333. A saint kneels at the foot of a cross while his 
horse, also kneeling, peers over his shoulder at his 
master with round-eyed inquiry, his neck curved with 
swan-like indifference to anatomy. 

Thence we continued down the Via Verdi to the 
old Porta Spoletana, glanced round the adjacent 
church of S. Illuminata, with disputed frescoes of 
Melanzio and Mezzastris, and, turning to the right, 
reached the church of San Leonardo. Over the high 
altar is a Madonna with saints and angels, the master- 
piece of Melanzio. In spite of bad composition and 
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mediocre coloring, it is redeemed by the remarkable 
fineness of the Madonna’s face, done with a depth, a 
spiritual tenderness worthy of Perugino himself. 

From here, by the Porta di S. Agostino, we de- 
parted. The gate opens in a crenellated tower, all 
that remains of the Rocca or fortress constructed in 
1324 from designs by Maitani, who apparently could 
turn his hand to castles and Orvietan cathedrals with 
equal ease. 

We were told of two interesting little towns near 
Monte Falco; Giano, nine kilometers distant toward 
Todi (on a road marked “mediocre, or bad’) and 
another Gualdo Cattaneo, equidistant, via the Via 
Flaminia to S. Croce and thence forking right. The 
first contains a church of S. Michele, of 1000; the 
other retains its town walls and towers intact. Both 
have remained, it is said, undisturbedly mediaeval and 
picturesque in houses and streets. But the sun had 
almost set so we did not visit either, but took the 
Spoleto road, and were presently flying over the 
plain way ruled straight across the darkening coun- 
try, and guarded by giant poplars which suddenly 
converted the whole environment into almost any 
road of northern France. From this Gallic illusion 
we emerged twenty-two kilometers later, in the first 
dusk of evening, to see Spoleto’s lights prickling the 
hillside above us, as we crossed the fabled Clittuno 
and made our way, a little weary but utterly con- 
tent, up the winding, slanting streets to our hotel. 

But the day was not finished. As I stood at the 
balcony of my room, with the street lamps below and 
others opposite, occurred the final touch. Every light 
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in Spoleto went suddenly out—and remained so for 
five minutes. And as my eyes adjusted from the lights 
which had vanished, they became aware of another. 
Over the black profile of a hill, and down the long 
valley, poured, faintly, the last radiance of evening. 
And it was a clear, unearthly, luminous green. Pe- 
rugino’s very palette, still hanging faithfully in the 
sky he so loved. 
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SPoLETo’s position accounts for her long and vivid 
history. She stands as the southern gateway to the 
narrow lengthy valley of the Clittuno and Topigno 
rivers, a valley whose fertility, at very early times 
must have attracted the nomadic prehistoric people 
to it. 

Certainly the Pelasgi, those dim giants moving in 
the nebulae of the 10th-15th Centuries B.c. in Italy, 
fortified this rocky pass above the river Tessino with 
their massive polygonal stone walls. Near the Porta 
Rocca and the Porta Urbana they still stand after 
four thousand years. The powerful Roman stone 
courses super-imposed on them look light; the still 
higher mediaeval lapidation positively effete. 

In 246 B.c. Rome took the city; in 217 the future 
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history of Europe, perhaps of the world, was decided 
at that gate now called the Porta Fuga. For here came 
Hannibal, after the tremendous victories of Trebius 
and Lake Trasimeno, hot for the straight fine road to 
Rome. His complete check before the Spoletan de- 
fense gave Rome a chance to breathe; to rush north- 
ward new forces. Hannibal continued, but the psycho- 
logical balance had shifted; his morale had weakened ; 
Rome’s was restored. Carducci sings of it, 


Deh come rise d’alma luce il sole 

per questa chiostra di bei monti, quando 
urlanti vide e ruinanti in fuga 

Valta Spoleto 

I Mauri immani e i numidi cavalli 

con mischia oscena, e, sovra loro, nembi 
di ferro, flutti d’olio ardente, e i canti 
de la vittoria! 


Spoleto suffered during the civil wars of Marius 
and Sulla, prospered exceedingly during the Empire, 
was partially destroyed by Totila in 545, restored 
again by Narses, but on his recall to the court of 
Bizantium, fell into the hands of the “ruddy and 
rugged” Longobards, who made it the first indepen- 
dent Dukedom in Italy in 596. This it remained, under 
Theodoric (763) and his successors, fighting for or 
against the church, nor fearing to compete with By- 
zantium and the Carolingians themselves. Indeed 
Guido II got himself crowned King of Italy—a brief 
dream which expired at his death four years later. 

The city was sacked by Frederick Barbarossa; oc- 
cupied forty-three years later by Innocent III, and 
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finally made part of the pontifical states in 1213. The 
Guelph-Ghibelline battles raged through it till Car- 
dinal Albornoz reduced it to order in 1364 and forti- 
fied it with the present Rocca, now a prison. It was 
the capital of the province of Clittuno during the 
French invasion, and finally, after a bloody battle in 
the Piazza Bernadino Campello, yielded to the Na- 
tionalists under General Brignone in 1860. It has a 
population of 28,000 odd at present, and is the second 
city of Umbria in importance, the first of course being 
the guardian of the northern end of the valley, 
Perugia. 
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One may see towns like this well in five or six 
hours—or two months; the first affords a comprehen- 
sive glimpse and leaves a compact, splendid impres- 
sion. I think that more time—several days—merely 
blurs this vivid superficiality. There is no satisfactory 
interval between it and the real penetration into the 
life and buildings of a new place which only pro- 
longed residence can give. This has been my experi- 
ence, and the hurried traveller may console himself 
with it. But—he must be alert during those hours, with 
open senses, and a mind free (so far as possible) 
from time-tables, souvenirs for Aunt Abbie, food 
(past or approaching) and the demerits of his hotel. 
This cleansing of the mental temple can, as I know, 
be attained. But it requires patience and will. Hav- 
ing hypothetically attained it, let us start, early on 
a spring morning, for a walk about the town. 
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From the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele, follow a nar- 
row straight street almost opposite the Hotel Tor- 
delli, which leads into the Piazza Mercato. Keep 
straight; do not be tempted to stray off down the long 
piazza to the right, where you see a fascinating heavy 
arch. That will come later. Leading from the foun- 
tain your street, Via Municipio, plunges again be- 
tween high walls, and you find yourself before the 
Palazzo Municipale, set back on a terrace to the left: 
a great disappointment after those at Orvieto or 
Todi. Here is the Pinacoteca, or art gallery, which 
contains, among other things, a Penitent Magdalene 
by Guercino, and, in room III, a fine fresco of Ma- 
donna and Saints by Spagna. From the Palazzo one 
enters a Roman house, with extremely fine mosaic 
floors, and sculptural fragments brought here from 
other parts of the city. Tradition gives the house to 
Vespasian’s mother. 

The Via Municipio curves steeply up and to the 
right, and debouches upon the Piazza Campello Ber- 
nadino. Here to the right, is the old church and clois- 
ter of St. Simon, designed, it is said, by the Francis- 
ean architect Fra Philip of Campello. It is now a 
boarding school for Orphans. It was one of the very 
earliest Franciscan cloisters. Francis himself, and the 
powerful Frate Elias, often visited it. Remains of 
it can still be seen fixed in the wall to the Ponte del 
Torri which leads off to the right. 

It was in this piazza that the quality of Spoleto 
first made itself strongly felt; that individuality 
which in every city announces itself definitely at one 
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charmingly casual open spaces, the vistas over brown- 
piled roofs or across tall towers, that it displays. 
The piazza, grassy, sunny, dominated by the tower- 
ing Rocca above, tilts so temptingly downward that 
to obey its manifest invitation seemed discourteous, 
and we meandered leftward, toward the imposing 
facade of the Palazzo Arroni, a 15th Century edifice, 
round its corner to the right, and found ourselves 
looking down a long grassy meadow sloping toward 
the Cathedral. Here, it is thought, once stood the pal- 
ace of the Longobard Dukes. Not one stone remains, 
thanks to Frederick Barbarossa. 
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The Cathedral was built, perhaps on the cite of 
a destroyed church S. Elia, in 1097, and restored 
in the 12th Century. Its various epochs are plainly 
visible; the old Longobard tower and walls, the huge 
glittering mosaic by Solsternus (1207), and the ar- 
caded porch, the work of Ambrogio of Milan and 
Pippo d’Antonio of Florence (1491) in which the 
early Renaissance, in all its freshness and beauty, 
makes itself felt. 

As one comes closer, the details of the splendid 
facade become apparent; the fine central rose win- 
dow, round which range the lion, bull, angel and 
eagle of the evangelists; the Byzantine quality of 
the mosaic, in which the enthroned Christ blesses 
the world (How swiftly it calls up the south tran- 
sept of St. Marks!); the Bramantesque balcony 
which crowns the porch, and the elegance of the 
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stone pulpits which flank it. The centre entrance door 
under the porch, with rich and intricate carving of 
cherubs and griffins, bears the name of the sculptor, 
Gregorius Meliorantius. 

Internally, the cathedral has been almost ruined 
by Bernini, who restored it in 1633; there remain 
some frescoes by Pinturicchio in the first chapel to 
the right. Fortunately the chief glory, the Fra Lippo 
Lippi frescoes of the choir, were spared. 

He began them in 1466; at his death in 1470 
Fra Diamente finished the work. They consist of a 
Death of Mary, a Birth of Christ, an Annuncia- 
tion; above, in the semicircle, the Coronation of the 
Virgin. 

They are damaged and uneven; they are badly 
lighted and have suffered cruelly from restoration, 
but one of them remains, for all that, one of the love- 
liest pictures in the world. It is the Annunciation. 
Perhaps the very fading of the colors have height- 
ened its almost breathless atmosphere of hushed, of 
distant, spirituality. The Virgin sits in an open log- 
gia; outside is a terrace; behind its wall, a fantastic 
landscape with trees and a river. On that terrace, in 
the pale sunshine, the angel has just alighted; 
alighted so recently and so swiftly, that his draperies 
still hover above the tiles in the beautiful sail-curves 
of gassamer fabrics filled with wind. The air, for all 
its luminous peace, is glamored with the portent of 
miracle that has lit a strange wonder in the Virgin’s 
eyes, though upon her face, as yet, is nothing but 
the innocent inquiry of a girl disturbed at her devo- 
tions. But stranger than all, distilling through the 
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picture a last enchantment, is the figure of the an- 
gel. For it is spectral. Faintly, through its kneeling 
limbs, show the terrace wall, the distant river. 

To the right and left of the choir are monuments 
to Lippi, who is buried here, and to one of the Orsini. 
In the sacristy, we were shown one of the great 
relics of Christendom—an autographed letter of St. 
Francis, to Brother Leo. It is a piece of parchment 
about three by six inches, framed in a cruciform sil- 
ver reliquary. Its authenticity, I believe, is open to 
question. 

Near the cathedral is the little church of SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo; its custodian presently appeared from 
the direction of the Palazzo Municipale, and proved 
to be—ava rara—courteous, scholarly, quiet, and 
wholly delightful. Short, stout, bespectacled, and 
nobly bearded, he piloted us round the town. From 
the beard dropped sparing but informative comment; 
the spectacles gleamed upon passing objects which 
might have escaped our notice. Otherwise we were 
permitted to enjoy in our own way. I should like to 
erect a monument to him. 
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Steps to the left of the cathedral lead down to Via 
del Duomo, which, curving through an open piazza, 
joins Via Giovanni e Paolo. Here was their church; 
looking externally like a very plain little stable. In- 
side were frescoes of great age, frequent ugliness, and 
enormous interest. On the left wall, Thomas a Becket 
dies angularly at the altar, in the manner of the 10th 
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Century ; a 12th Century portrait of St. Francis, thin, 
and unutterably priggish; beyond a 10th Century 
Herod and Herodias. Salome dances, with what I was 
assured were veils in her hands. I had mistaken them, 
pardonably, for white snakes, but the Composer, more 
scholarly, corrected me. 

“It is the local influence of the Italian painter, 
faced with an oriental problem,” he murmured judi- 
cially. “Don’t you see—she is dancing with strings 
of macaroni?” 

There were St. George and the Dragon, and down 
in the little subterranean oratory, a very spirited be- 
heading of Sts. John and Paul. Altogether, it made 
one feel that 10th Century Christian art, at least 
in Spoleto, was conducive to neither peace of mind 
nor uplift of soul. Papuan idols could not have been 
more gory, grotesque, or terrifying. 

Thence we followed our guide to Piazza Luigi Pi- 
ancani, up a flight of new and rather beautiful double- 
curved steps to the Via di Fonte Secca, lined with 
tall old Guelf houses, arched by a beautiful high 
loggia. The last house on the left, small, low, charm- 
ing, was that of two 14th Century architects. Thence, 
left, on Via del Palazzo dei Duchi, which is full of 
mediaeval shops, their shutters and the stone coun- 
ters on which goods were exposed for sale quite un- 
changed after five hundred years; little caves from 
whose depths gleamed strings of red peppers, swags 
of dried fish, clusters of oranges and lemons, pre- 
sided over by gnarled ancients who certainly looked 
quattrocento at least. 

Thus we again reached the Piazza Mercato, and 
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crossed it right to the great arch of Drusus. Built in 
honor of the son of Tiberius, it is now half sunk in 
the mediaeval pavement which has risen round it. 
Immediately to the left of the arch, is the Church of 
St. Ansano; the upper church is totally uninteresting, 
but the lower, which may be reached by climbing the 
stairs immediately to the left of the arch, and ring- 
ing for the priest, contains an interesting Last Sup- 
per of the 10th Century. 

From here we plunged into mediaeval Spoleto—a 
tortuous way, which, since it gives the very heart of 
that quarter, I shall try to follow. One takes the 
Via Brignone to the left (from the Arch) and turns 
left again, under a massive arched and vaulted pas- 
sage, into the zigzagging Via della Basilica. One 
should notice, immediately on the right wall, three 
entrances to a mediaeval house, now walled up. The 
gate of marriage, wide enough for two, the gate of 
horses, high enough for a centaur, and the gate of 
death, narrow as a coffin. They were all used; and 
only for their functions ...I do not think any- 
thing gives a more sudden gleam, a more penetrating 
glimpse, back into the mentality of that time, than 
these doorways. In an age of poor housing, bad light, 
little glass, and almost no heating, the people of this 
house, held by the power of their superstitions, 
maintained three doorways. That house explains 
mediaeval art. Of course a people to whom idea (mis- 
taken or not) was so much more important than ma- 
terial comfort, could achieve the incredible cathedrals, 
the amazing castles, which they created in the face 
of gigantic material labor, pain and effort. 
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After this house we turned left—under another 
picturesque arch, then at once right, and down a 
steep, rough flight of steps, past the base of the old 
Roman Basilica, whose great stones protruded from 
the mediaeval wall on our right, and so again to the 
Via Municipio. 
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Here we turned right, returned to the Piazza Ber- 
nadino Campello, and struck off, out the Porta Rocca 
for the Tower Bridge (Ponte Torre), passing the 
great Rocca above us on the left, and emerging almost 
at once upon one of those gracious, sunny, tree- 
framed and sweeping stretches of open country which 
are Spoleto’s signature. We crossed the bridge—be- 
gun by the Romans, rebuilt by the Lombards, and 
enlarged in the 14th Century—the marvellous bridge 
which, at a height of two hundred and fifty feet, steps 
upon such long slender arches across the valley of the 
Tessino—seven hundred feet in length at the road- 
level. A little aqueduct leads along its top and turns 
a mill on the other side which was once a fortress. 
From here the road, presenting always more complete 
vistas of Spoleto as we descended it, after fifteen 
minutes of strolling, led to the church of S. Pietro. 
Alone on a plateau with Monte Luco behind it, its 
astounding facade faces the city. 

The church dates from the 5th Century. It was en- 
larged in the 12th, (when the central block of the 
facade was built), burned by the Ghibellines in the 
13th, rebuilt at the end of this century, and finally 
modernized in 1740. Its unique beauty is the striking 
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mediaeval sculpture surrounding the central door. To 
the right, from bottom to top they represent, (1) 
lion following a griffin; (2) brother wolf, with a flee- 
ing goat; (3) the fable of the wolf shamming death, 
and the hens; (4) Christ calming the waters of Lake 
Tiberio; (5) Christ washing Peter’s feet. To the 
left; Warrior assailed by a lion; (2) an unarmed 
woodcutter imploring mercy from a lion; (3) wood- 
cutter brandishing a hatchet before an attacking lion; 
(4) death and judgment of sinners, in which hell is 
symbolized by a boiler! (5) death and judgment of 
the righteous. 

No description can convey the quaintness and 
power of these old relics of the Bestiaries; archi- 
trave and doorposts bristle with their symbolic fig- 
ures; lions with goats and dragons in their claws; 
stags with mouthfuls of snakes, peacocks, (the spirit) 
pecking at an egg (the eternal life). Framing the 
rose window, as usual are the four evangelical sym- 
bols; above in the tympanum, two bulls surmounted 
by angels. 

Inside, the church is ruined with the completeness 
that only the taste of the seventeen hundreds could 
achieve—a constant source of wonder. One forgives 
atrocities in a young country with no standards; the 
early architectural sins of America are those of in- 
fancy and orphanage. In a land adorned with two 
milleniums of beauty, there is no excuse. But all 
Europe suffered, and no one will ever know how 
many miles of priceless frescoes and spirited carving 
perished under mural decoration apparently’ con- 
ceived at a caterer’s and executed in tooth paste. 
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There remains, however, a fine three-panel Annun- 
ciation in the second chapel to the right. 

From the little plateau before the church one sees, 
behind it, the slopes of Monte Luco, a mountain 
sacred to the Umbrians, the Romans, and rendered 
so to the Christians by the appearance in the 5th 
Century of St. Isaac, a Syrian hermit. Hermitages 
dot its woody slopes, now used, many of them, as 
summer residences by the Spoletans. In front, Spoleto 
climbs its hill, a mass of piled brown roofs, of stip- 
pled light and shadow on old buildings. Below and to 
the left, one sees the Porta Romana, and beyond it, 
half hidden by trees, the church of S. Paolo. This, 
being 12th Century, we would have been tempted to 
visit as well as that of S. Loreto, still further to the 
left, and approached by a long arcade like an aque- 
duct, trooping up the viney hill. We saved ourselves, 
however, a long and hot walk by reading that the 
first had suffered “un orribile restauro” which had 
“completamente rovina (ruined)” its antique beauty, 
and that the second, left unfinished in the 15th Cen- 
tury, was being “deplorably corrupted.” So we sat 
comfortably on the parapet before S. Pietro until 
lunchtime, then strolled down to the Porta Romana, 
and thence to our hotel. 

One may see the church of S. Domenico and the 
Porta Fuga (with its “Oil Tower” whence, accord- 
ing to tradition, the Romans poured boiling oil and 
metal upon the besieging Carthaginians) by stopping 
for a moment on the winding Corso en route to the 
station and the Porta Leonina, whence the road leads 
north to Foligno and Assisi. 
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Outside the Porta, we visited the churches of S. 
Poziano and S. Salvatore; the first somewhat inter- 
esting, the other intensely so. Taking the road to the 
right outside the gate, we ended in what seemed to 
be a peasant’s barnyard; rickety carts sheltered 
mouldy hens; mud oozed; ancients in rags smoked 
and mumbled. But across this squalid foreground, 
rose the noble, sadly battered doorway and facade of 
S. Poziano. Its interior has been restored; but one 
column shows what it might be if the ugly plaster 
were taken off; it is that of a classic Roman temple! 
In the crypt are 14th Century frescoes, rather bad, 
but the crypt itself, with its forest of abortive columns 
and its apse, is interesting. 

From here we drove to the cemetery, in whose 
grounds stands Il Crocifisso, or San Salvatore, once 
the Cathedral of Spoleto. 

It is an architect’s paradise, an amazing puzzle of 
Doric, Corinthian, and Romanesque work. The facade 
shows three doors, obviously of a classic temple. The 
nave, once bricked up and now half opened again, is 
lined with beautiful Doric columns; one traces parts 
of a Doric entablature. In the arch of the presby- 
tery, Corinthian columns sustain a magnificent cornice 
of the same style. 

One sees, after a little study, the original plan; a 
Roman temple with two orders of architecture. The , 
nave was once the portico, or open porch of the 
temple; the presbytery or choir was the cella, or in- 
closed portion. In the 5th Century, the intercollona- 
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tions were bricked up; a single nave church was thus 
formed. Subsequently the building was destroyed in 
part; in the rebuilding, the present side aisles were 
added, and the sad truncating of the naveal columns 
to permit arches, a hideous mutilation, was the result. 
One can trace in the two useless columns stuck up on 
each side the presbytery arch, the heads of the col- 
umns thus decapitated, piled roughiy on each other; 
an architectural shambles wherein the beautiful re- 
mains of a dead aristocracy have been desecrated by 
ignorance and prejudice. 

I doubt if there exists, anywhere, a monument 
quite like this; in which, plain enough for even an 
amateur eye to read, is written with such terrible 
clearness the complete collapse of civilization, as 
mirrored in architecture, that took place between the 
carving of those Corinthian cornices, and the at- 
tempts to restore them. Such butchery might have 
been done by the imbecile son of a Phidias, potter- 
ing with an axe round his dead father’s studio. 

One may, however, extract a gleam of moral op- 
timism even here. Those fumbling, barbaric Chris- 
tians were, at least, trying to restore. That is some- 
thing. 


.) 
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Tue third road to the left, after one leaves Spoleto 
by the Porta Leonina, meanders through the rich 
bottomland of the valley, and presently brings us to 
the Fountain of Clittunus, beloved of Pliny, and 
where rises the “sudden little brook” of Byron’s 
“Childe Harold.” 

“Fountain,” to most of us, conjures basins and jets, 
an architectural setting for water. I once walked ex- 
pectantly across miles of dusty Chinese road, beyond 
the summer palace of the Empress lured by the magic 
sound of “The Jade Fountain” imagining great slabs 
of green translucency carved in writhing dragons, 
over which slid crystalline water. What I found was 
a small lake, in which springs poured up, and which 
was filled with a moss like emerald cloud. 
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Clittuno is similar, and who goes looking for a 
rival of the Fontana Trevi, will be disappointed. A 
charming irregular pond, in which weeping willows 
and poplars reflect themselves tranquilly; a clear 
stream that meanders away through pastures, and 
well-taught verdure that meets the water’s edge with 
an English smoothness. Nearby rises the Temple of 
Clittuno, a fourth century building with four Corin- 
thian columns; it is built upon the cite of an infinitely 
older temple, for this was holy ground since the 
memory of the race, and oracles flourished. Now all 
that is finished, and mass is celebrated where once the 
voice spoke from behind the fragrant smoke, and still 
the waters pour out of the earth, and fields grow vivid 
as they pass. 

The road leads to Cannajola and thence directly 
back to the main highway for Assisi and we see Trevi 
clustering on its hill before us, a hill so symmetrical 
that it looks quite as man-made as the houses which 
clothe its summit—a beehive with the cathedral dome 
set knob-wise at the exact top, a pink and brown 
pile of picturesqueness above the fields green with 
young vine or silver with olives. The ascent is very 
steep; the town contains a Pinacoteca (in the Palazzo 
Municipale) with some interesting Lo Spagna paint- 
ings, and the church of S. Emiliano has a good 12th 
Century door. Finer than anything in the town are 
the Lo Spagna frescoes in the Church of S. Mar- 
tino, about three kilometers outside it. 

We noticed, as we took the main road again north- 
ward for Foligno, that crowds of increasing thickness 
fringed the road; Fascisti in black and green excitedly 
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gesticulated; the population of every hamlet, gay in 
the purple scarfs, the orange neckties, the crimson 
handkerchiefs of holiday attire, peered down the 
road as we approached and waved frantically as we 
passed. I was moved to explanation. 

“You see,’ I murmured to the Globe-trotter, “what 
it is to be famous. My public—dear creatures, com- 
ing to greet me.” I bowed deeply to three bellowing 
contadini as we swept by. This interpretation I fear 
failed wholly to satisfy the others, especially when, 
a short distance from Foligno, a cordon of soldiers 
across the road stopped us with friendly yells. A 
crowd swarmed round the car. Everyone talked 
fiercely—hats waved—eyes rolled. Fearing we had 
inadvertently disobeyed some obscure rule of the road, 
I began feeling for the inevitable lire. 

But not at all. There was brought forward a limp 
youth, in gymnasium shirt and shorts, with a gashed 
leg and a dazed expression. Upon a wave of con- 
versation he was lifted into the car, and all was made 
clear. We had impinged on one of the cross country 
bicycle races which cover the Italian roads with 
dusty pedallers; had been first mistaken for the 
judges (how, it is a little difficult to understand) and 
then impressed into taking the ditched participant 
into Foligno. He sat in a stupor, poor lad, with the 
buns and boiled eggs of the lunch he carried frescoed 
upon his singlet; emitting occasional utterances in 
barbarous Trastevere which the Composer translated 
as blasphemies against luck and the gods, as he had 
been in second place, with a good chance to win. 

We did not stop at Foligno. It lies flat on the plain; 
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there was an atmosphere of railroad stations and fac- 
tory chimneys about it, of swarming people that sent 
us on to Spello. For those who have the time and 
desire to explore it, I can suggest the Cathedral, in 
the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, with a Romanesque 
facade of 1133; the Palazzo del Governo (also in the 
piazza) with frescoes by Ottaviano Nelli on the top 
floor; and the church of S. Maria infra Portas, in 
the Piazza Giordino Bruno. Also S. Niccol6é, with an 
altarpiece by Niccolé da Foligno. 


2 


Far more charming is little Bevagna; a kilometer 
and a half out of Foligno on the main road to Peru- 
gia a straight broad highway leads to it, eight kilo- 
meters distant. 

Here, facing each other across the Piazza, stand 
two Romanesque churches. San Michele, with a fa- 
cade attributed to Rodolfus in 1201, is uninteresting 
inside, having been thoroughly modernized, but the 
facade has the inevitable charm of that period; the 
Lombard vigor lives in the crumbling carvings, its 
lively sense of physical actively reveals itself in the 
usual beasts and birds. San Silvestro, which has not 
been restored, still retains some of its original interior 
charm, where the raised Lombard presbytery, with 
crypt beneath suggests its great prototype at Arezzo. 
The town contains nothing else of special interest 
save a house in the Via Guelpha with a fine Roman 
mosaic pavement. 

Retracing the same straight road, we presently 
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reached the highway to Perugia again, and four kilo- 
meters further, Spello appeared, high on its hill to 
the right. 


3 


One enters the town by a Roman gate of ponder- 
ous proportions and really incredible preservation; 
in niches above the arch stand three antique statues, 
which somehow miraculously escaped the mauling of 
the middle ages. 

The road led, at an appalling angle, up to the 
little Piazza, beyond which it assumed a tilt possible 
only to chamois and agile humans. Following it a 
short distance, we found the Cathedral, S. Maria 
Maggiore. Save for a beautiful ciborium,' or canopy 
over the high altar, done in 1515 by Rocco di Vin- 
cenza, its only interest is that of the Pinturicchio 
frescoes, in the Capella Baglioni, to the left. As we 
face the chapel altar, the Annunciation is on the left 
wall (with signature, and portrait of Pinturicchio) ; 
the Adoration before us, and Christ in the Temple to 
the right. Sybils adorn the ceiling. The light was 
wretched—a miscrable little electric bulb which drew 
the color values from the frescoes and made them 
muddy-looking. Nevertheless, they are of great 
beauty and charm. Pinturicchio has been called a 
perfect “little master,’ who vivified the Umbrian soft- 
ness with much gaiety and daintiness of line; super- 
ficial and facile, rather than robust. He worked pro- 

1Or baldachino. Both terms mean canopy. “Ciborium” 


is also applied to a vessel containing the reserved sacra- 
ment. 
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digiously, and altarpieces and frescoes extend from 
his collaboration with Perugino in the Sistine Chapel 
in Rome (1480-83) to his Christ Bearing the Cross 
in Milan (1513). He was a supreme decorator—as the 
Piccolomini Library at Siena must magnificently 
prove—rather than a great painter. And since decora- 
tion appeals instantly to even the untrained eye, he 
will be popular as long as his jewel-like colors adhere 
to their walls. 

From the cathedral (whose Sacristy, incidentally, 
contains a Madonna della Stella, by an unknown Um- 
brian) we walked up to the very top of the town, 
keeping to the main corso, passing little streets that 
dived off under arches, or framed Peruginesque vistas 
of the plain as they plunged down hill, until our way 
ended at a small open space, with a low wall, on 
which we sat, and looked off to Assisi, lying on its 
hillside all orange-pink, and to dim Perugia, jutting 
arrogantly into the plain upon its cliff. Below us 
stretched the white ribbon of the road, still spotted 
with occasional cyclists, and nearby, very clear from 
our altitude and angle, the remains of a Roman am- 
phitheatre, of the time when Spello was the Colonia 
Iulia Hispellum. Most of the masonry had long sunk 
under a mantle of rich turf, so that it presented, dis- 
tantly below, the aspect of a model theatre over which 
had been pulled green baize. But, softened with grass 
and almost obliterate, it kept its tradition, for young 
men played football in its smooth floor, their gay 
shouts faintly reaching us. I wonder how many a 
gladitorial ghost, huge arms crossed on hairy chest, 
stood watching, with awe and incredulity, the in- JJ 
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comprehensible antics which involved neither net, nor 
trident, sword nor shield, but only a bounding sphere, 
and much breathless shouting, in which good humor 
dominated the sharp challenge of contest. I fear he 
would have found it very degenerate. 


VELL 


ASSISI 


“Tue world is an Idea in the Mind of God. Over 
that Idea is drawn Form and Substance, as a glove 
is drawn over a hand. And where that Substance fit- 
teth most closely to the Divine Idea, there doth the 
Light of the Idea shine most clearly through the 
Substance.” 

In certain places nature and man seem to have by 
chance followed closely some pattern of absolute 
beauty, some mould of perfection, as a thin mask 
might follow the contours of a face beneath it and 
so present to the observer, dimly, and by suggested 
lines, something of the splendor of that countenance 
itself. 

Whether or not we accept the fancy of an under- 
lying perfection, of an absolute beauty behind the 
material world, which here masks it thickly and there 
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half displays it, we all must have felt, I believe, mo- 
ments of exaltation, of half-familiar strangeness, in 
the presence of certain places whose deep and subtle 
livingness distinguishes them from their surround- 
ings. Their elements—houses or streets, mountains 
or the patterning shadows of trees—seem but the 
material letters of a language we can only half spell, 
but among whose partially deciphered phrases lies a 
profound meaning which, could we read it whole, 
would restore life to simplicity and beauty. “Re- 
store,” because there always lurks in them some 
sense of things known and forgotten, haunting as 
half-remembered music, and wistful as a man watch- 
ing a boy at play. 

In the small company of these enchanted places, 
Assisi stands high and radiant. As one approaches it, 
over the plain or down the Umbrian valley, as one 
begins to climb the curving slopes of Mt. Subasio, 
its presence sends out delicate tentacles, streamers 
from the rich spirit which it envelops. They touch the 
traveller and—something has happened. Something 
is there which was not before, and which not all the 
mellow countryside was able to bestow; a relaxing 
of the muscles of the mind, an opening—and slightly 
hushed—receptiveness. A premonition of peace. 
Analogy fails to embody its quality; cool water after 
_ thirst; a twilight wind at noon; odor of rain on long- 
parched earth. It escapes analysis. 

But its essence is one of healing, and its herald 
is its heavenly quiet. This, at least, the most stolid 
visitor must notice. It is as if the city had conspired 
to gentleness, in memory of its great saint and con- 
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trition for its past ferocity. As one draws nearer, and 
the towers and walls, the long irregular curve of shell- 
tinted stone spreads wider across the mountainside, 
this quietness grows until, within the gates of the 
little city, it becomes almost visible—as if the clean 
and curving streets were filled with a medium of their 
own, a lake of stillness, out of which the houses rose 
tawny-pink and creamy, and wherein voices and the 
creak of carts, and footsteps echoing, were submerged 
and altered into another key. 

Is this the spirit of St. Francis, still living in the 
city he so loved? Or is it the essence of the place it- 
self which, once experienced, is so unforgettable, 
rising in memory across other and distant places like 
a breath of peace? I do not know. Probably the two 
are interwoven with each other and with a third ele- 
ment—the love and veneration which years of pil- 
grimage have brought here and left. I only know that 
it exists, and would continue, if all the beautiful 
stones which embody it crumbled to the dust from 
which, so long ago, they rose. 


2 


A history of Assisi without St. Francis would be 
like the New Testament without Christ. Yet some 
background of its dark bloodiness is necessary, if 
only that one may appreciate the startling brilliance 
of his beloved figure. 

Chroniclers and mediaeval historians, looking for 
a distinguished and venerable civic ancestry, pitched 
on Dardanus, the founder of Troy, and calmly as- 
sign an exact date, 1269 B.c., to his building of 
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Assisi. Probably the myth arose from the temple 
of Minerva in the piazza and the lineal descent was 
traced, as in other doubtful antecedents, backwards. 
But her ancient Umbrian origin and feud with neigh- 
boring Etruscan Perusia, are unquestioned. Rome con- 
quered both in 309 B.c., and gave Assisi a long period 
of peaceful growth, as the numerous antique remains 
show. She produced the poet Propertius in the Au- 
gustan era, and lapsed again into obscurity. 

She shared with other Umbrian towns the suc- 
cessive shocks of northern invasions, from Totila in 
545 to Charlemagne in 773, by whom she was de- 
stroyed and rebuilt and fortified with the huge Rocca 
still frowning over the town, and by the time that 
Guelf and Ghibelline factionism was rending all 
Italy, she had learned, as other semi-independent 
cities, to play one against the other, crying to the 
Emperor for municipal liberty as she was taxed by 
the church; welcoming, and then loathing Frederick 
Barbarossa, and, it is said, producing that arch- 
enemy of the papacy, Frederick II, who probably 
was born, curiously enough, in the Seraphic City. The 
history of this long period is a more than usually 
gory series of struggles of every dimension, from her 
part in the tremendous dissensions between church 
and empire, to inter-family feuds of stupid ferocity. 

It was into this condition that St. Francis came. 
He was born in 1182 and died in 1226, an epoch 
in which the papacy, in the first intoxication of ma- 
terial power, was pushing her conquests ruthlessly 
northward with all the unscrupulousness of a de- 
termined despotism. Religion had retreated to castles, 
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and palaces, whence it exposed to the over-taxed 
people nothing but an insolent and glittering gesture 
of formalism, behind which bishops and cardinals de- 
bauched themselves and the name of God. Innocent 
III ruled by fear and ignorance a vast material Em- 
pire whence all pretext of spirituality had long since 
vanished. 

St. Francis came and went, a gleam of sun among 
storm-clouds. And at first, at Assisi, it seemed 
scarcely more than that. For the immense scope of 
his influence, to which the Renaissance itself may be 
indirectly traced, was not immediately perceptible. 
Scarcely was his body cold when the Franciscan Or- 
der, which he had founded on poverty and charity, 
built a colossal and rich church in his memory, and 
hardly had its great piers and tower weathered half 
a century, when the Assisans in 1321 looted the rich 
treasury to fund a battle with Perugia. They were 
defeated, crushingly, and excommunicated for thirty- 
eight years. This battle was the beginning of a death- 
struggle against the Perugians which lasted a cen- 
tury and a half, with moments of peace when the 
papacy interfered in Assisi’s behalf, and such peaks 
of misery as the conquest of 1442 by Braccio Forte- 
braccio, the Perugian despot, who razed the entire 
town—save the churches—and drove out the in- 
habitants. 

The final tragedy came in 1494 when one of two 
warring Assisan families, the Nepis and Fiumi, in- 
voked the interference of the Baglioni, those tyrants 
of Perugia whose name was a byword in Italy for 
beauty, strength and cruelty. They took the occasion 
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to avenge their city by such wholesale butchery that 
the mind revolts from the hideous details of the 
chronicler. One must go to the still golden peace of 
the convent church of Santa Chiara, and imagine 
its lovely quiet riven by the shrieks of dying and 
violated nuns, and ringing with steel, and shouts of 
reeking men. One must walk in the lower basilica of 
St. Francis, with its mighty and authoritative quiet 
and picture the flying friars spitted on the spears of 
men-at-arms and rolling in their own blood at the 
very altar, while candles tottered and crucifixes 
crashed, and into the sweating cloaks of the looting 
soldiery tumbled the golden vessels of the sacrament. 

But this was the last. The very fury of the Bag- 
lioni exhausted Perugia almost as much as it wrecked 
Assisi. And when, 'in one awful night, almost the en- 
tire family were butchered in their sleep by a re- 
vengeful kinsman, the Pope, who had played one 
city against the other in a waiting game, took the 
occasion to act. He was a Farnese, Paul III, and 
could be as prompt as shrewd. He took possession of 
Perugia, destroyed the Baglioni palaces, and built 
on their site an immense fortress. 

From that time on both cities were subjects to the 
papal state, and shared its fortunes, 


3 
SAINT FRANCIS 


The scope of this book permits only an outline of 
the life of St. Francis, and such, considering the 
numerous and excellent works on the subject seems 
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an impertinence. Yet something must be said; for 
without it, all Assisi would lose its significance, fall 
into disjointed fragments, like an arch without a 
keystone. 

He was born in 1182, the son of a wealthy mer- 
chant, and a Provencal mother, Madonna Pica, at a 
period in which as a kind of rebellion against the 
violent bloodshed, there flourished equally intense 
gaiety. Walls still smoking from a pillaging army, 
might echo with the songs of Pierre Vidal in the 
throats of debonair young nobles, and Francesco Ber- 
nadone, who was above all a brilliant troubadour with 
the Provengal songs native to his tongue, was oftenest 
their leader. He was gay, rich, and generous, with 
even then the immense charm and vitality which 
later transformed half the world of his time. He 
plunged with the intensity of a flame-like nature into 
all the diversions of rich young men, which have 
varied little from Nineveh to New York. There was 
nothing “‘saintly’’ about him whatever. 

At twenty, however, after a year in a Perugian 
prison as captive in one of the usual wars, he con- 
tracted a fever which nearly killed him, and from 
which he emerged permanently, but at first imper- 
ceptibly, changed. The only difference was the marked 
appearance of ambition—which he gratified by equip- 
ping himself to ride away to glory with Gauthier de 
Brienne, a roving knight just then fighting for the 
pope. Gaudily accoutred, he went forth, further en- 
thused by a dream, in which his father’s warehouse 
had appeared to him full of red-crossed armour, all 
his and his soldiers. A warrior prince, at least. 
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But illness, which seemed the way of his destiny, 
caught him again at Spoleto; in his delirium a voice 
seemed to tell him to return to Assisi, that he had 
mistaken the meaning of his dream. Disappointed, 
and among what jeers of his friends one may imagine, 
he rode home with drooping crest. 

From this time he changed rapidly. He would slip 
from the taverns whither his friends, who adored his 
wit and song, had taken him, to brood in the woods, 
and to pray. Abruptly he began to dress in rags, to 
go on errands among the poor, and—unfortunately— 
to give away prodigally his father’s money to the 
needy. One imagines father Bernadone already sorely 
tried by his fantastic son; this was too much; he 
drove him from home and publicly cursed him. 

Other variants of the story are that he stole his 
father’s money to rebuild the ruinous chapels of S. 
Damiano and the Portiuncula; and that, when re- 
proached therefor by his father, he tore off his rich 
clothes in fury, threw them in his father’s face, and 
ran naked to the Bishop of Assisi for consolation. 

No one really knows. What is certain is that he 
left home in disgrace and never went back; that, 
driven by a craving for he knew not what, he rushed 
distractedly from penance to service of the poor, 
until, three years after the return from Spoleto, when 
listening to the gospel of the day at the Portiuncula 
came the words “‘And as ye go, preach . . . provide 
neither gold nor silver nor brass for your purses, nor 
scrip for your journey ... nor yet staves.” They 
revealed blazingly the course he sought. He fled to 
the adjacent woods, threw away clothes, shoes and 
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purse, and next appeared to the amazed Assisans 
in a coarse habit tied with a rope, barefoot, and beg- 
ging. They jeered; but presently his gentle “God 
give thee peace’”—strange word in those times !—be- 
gan to have its effect. 

But more than words or garb (the theatrical 
strangeness of which were just the thing to catch 
the Italian fancy) one suspects that the radiant charm 
of the young man himself wrought those first en- 
chantments on his followers. He had always been a 
gay, merry adventurer. Now that gaiety was backed 
by a divine gladness, that adventurousness fairly 
incandescent with a divine goal. He had found his 
way, and himself, and the force of a tremendous per- 
sonality, thus released and focussed, must have been 
overwhelming. 

A mile outside the Porta Mojano lay the leper 
colony. Among its poorest members he began to work, 
living in a little mud and wattle hut. And here came 
his first followers, Bernado di Quintevalle, a rich 
young nobleman of Assisi who sold all he had, gave 
the proceeds to the poor and followed Francis; Pietro 
di Catanio, canon of the Cathedral of S. Rufino, and 
Egidio, an Assisan laborer, within a few days of each 
other. They lived in a little hut in simplicity and a 
kind of radiant ecstasy which quite burned away 
their differences of background and mind, to the utter 
amazement of all Assisi. Each did a work for which 
his training fitted him; Francis saw to that with the 
genius for placing people that is in all great or- 
ganizers. 

Still—was he a great organizer? Certainly, before 
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his death, the order was a big and powerful body of 
men, and without dimming his saintliness we may con- 
ceive of him as thus gratifying an ambition which had 
once been more material. And yet his utter sim- 
plicity, his naiveté, his burning enthusiasm, would 
rather indicate that he was hardly conscious of an 
organization, as such; that its development occurred 
as the spontaneous materialization of an expanding 
soul. 

But his disciples looked to him for leadership, so 
a year after his revelation in the Portiuncula, he 
went, in the fall of 1210, to Rome to have his first 
rule confirmed by Innocent III. It is said the Pope 
sent the dusty barefoot little man and his ragged pro- 
vincial followers away in disgust, but that a dream 
of Francis holding up the tottering Lateran caused 
him to hastily recall them. At any rate, they left 
Rome tonsured and approved, and went singing home 
to Umbria. 

We are told, too, that en route, he stopped to 
meditate in an old Etruscan tomb, and found the idea 
of seclusion so sweet that he almost turned hermit. 
Fortunately his sense of peoples’ needs won. 

Next year the famous brother Elias joined the 
order—an ill day for Francis, and a splendid one for 
all lovers of architecture and painting. For he de- 
stroyed the order which St. Francis planned, and 
on its ruins built the great Basilica which brings 
us to Assisi. 

By spring of 1211, the increase in Francis’ dis- 
ciples demanded a larger and more permanent centre 
than the huts at the leper colony of Rivo Torto, clus- 
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tering round the little church of S. Rufino d’Arce. 
The Benedictines, imperially ensconced on the hill 
above Assisi in a great abbey (which was destroyed 
in 1399) kindly gave him the little chapel of the 
Portiuncula, lying in the plain below Assisi where 
now we see the great church of S. Maria Degli 
Angeli, and, four years later, the hermitage of the 
Carceri on the slopes of Mt. Subasio. The Porti- 
uncula became the centre of the Franciscan settle- 
ment, the home to which the wandering mendicants 
returned for rest and counsel; the Carceri remained 
always a refuge for complete retirement from the 
world. 

Francis now began preaching up and down Italy, 
always with the most marvellous success. Converts 
came by the hundreds, from every class. His words 
were always of peace, love, simplicity—of the sweet 
joyousness of life with one’s heart a singing bird of 
God and one’s ways close to the woods and streams 
of nature. One whole town insisted on turning Fran- 
ciscan, men, women and children. Francis promptly 
created the Third Order of Religious, who continued 
in their secular life and occupation, but were united 
by vows of peace and forgiveness and—a shock to the 
feudal system—promises not to fight, save for the 
Church or their country. 

If one wonders about the almost incredibly swift 
success of the Franciscan preaching, one must re- 
member that it was absolutely unique in Italy at the 
time. No one preached but bishops, and in the reign 
of Innocent ITI, they were all far too occupied build- 
ing palaces and getting rich to be bothered about 
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much of it. Hence Francis was a novelty as well as 
a very great person. 

As his fame and activities spread, during the 
twelve years of constant work, travel, and preaching 
that followed there grew up here and there numerous 
hermitages for retirement like the Carceri, scattered 
about Italy. That most beloved by Francis was La 
Vernia, a mountain peak whose wild remoteness 
looked down upon mile upon mile of the Tuscan 
ranges and valleys. He visited it often. 

These years had wrought a further change in 
Francis. Through prolonged fasting, prayer and con- 
templation, even the suggestion of the earthly in him, 
the gay echo, as it were, of that youthful roisterer 
disappeared. His body seemed, little by little, to be 
consumed away, by the white light of the spiritual 
fire that grew always stronger in him. 

And it was at La Vernia, after a night of intense 
and prolonged prayer, that there came to him, ac- 
cording to the legend, the crown of his spiritual life 
—the greatest sign of enlightment that could be given 
a Christian saint. Toward dawn the sky suddenly 
filled with fire, and he saw a vision of a seraph, with 
six wings, and in the midst of them, a man crucified. 
The vision passed; the pale light of dawn returned 
to the Tuscan hills. But when Francis rose, his hands 
and feet were marked with the holes of one crucified, 
and in his side was a wound. 

He lived two years longer, with failing strength, 
with growing blindness, working among the lazar 
houses and preaching. Deprived of visual beauty, he 
turned, as in youth, to poetry and song. As he lay 
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resting in a little hut near the convent of S. Damiano, 
which then housed St. Clare and her nuns, he com- 
posed the beautiful Canticle of the Sun. So, to the 
last, he was the singer, the troubadour of God, and his 
final utterance was the first voice in Italian poetry, © 
which was to lead to the mighty choruses of Dante. 
He died surrounded by his disciples, in peace and 


J OY- 
4 
THE FRANCISCAN BUILDINGS IN ASSISI 


Since most of the things of interest to the visitor 
in Assisi centre round St. Francis, they are best 
visited in their historical order. I realize this may be 
inconvenient or impossible in a very short time; 
nevertheless it has seemed best to present them in 
that way. 

Passing over the very uncertain site of his birth- 
place, which can be visited easily from the Piazza 
Vittorio Emmanuele, let us begin then with the Por- 
tiuncula, or S. Maria degli Angeli, as it is now 
called." 

One takes the road from the Porta S. Francesco, 
and drives down the hillside and out upon the Um- 
brian plain, past the railroad station, and so on to 
the huge domed church which dominates all the 
country as St. Peter’s dominates the Campagna. 

It is one of the strangest places in the world. 


‘The Angeli may be first visited from the station by 
travellers arriving by train, before going to Assisi itself. 


o> 
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Begun by Vignola in 1569, and finished by Guilio 
Danti and Alessi in 1573, it was restored after the 
earthquake of 1832, and now is undergoing further 
embellishment. 

It is bad enough outside, where its enormous bulk, 
and the sophisticated insincerity of the late Renais- 
sance make it an offense to the gentle Umbrian land- 
scape, of which it seems no part. But inside, its lofty 
spaciousness, its huge barren reaches, with more the 
feeling of a new railway terminus than a church, is 
acutely accented by the curious little building stand- 
ing beneath the soaring cupola and arches. It is 
dwarfed to insignificance by its giant shell, but the 
eye flies to its simple sincerity with instinctive relief. 
This is the Portiuncula, the cradle of the Franciscan 
order. 

It is said to have been built by pilgrims from the 
Holy Land in the middle of the 4th Century. In the 
early part of the 6th, St. Benedict used and repaired 
it, and was given a little plot of ground round it. 
Hence its name—the “Little Portion.” 

The Benedictines held it till the 11th Century, 
when it was deserted for their great monastery on 
M. Subasio, until St. Francis received it in 1211, 
and built round it the huts for himself and his fol- 
lowers in which they lived in such simplicity and 
happiness. 

All this is very hard to realize today. The entire 
space of huts, orchard, vegetable gardens where 
those early brothers worked, is inclosed in the giant 
church, and it takes a tremendous effort to success- 
fully dismiss it, and imagine the original simplicity 
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as Brothers Leo and Masseo and Elias knew it. 
There is a rather awful symbolism in the manner in 
which the little chapel lies entombed in the huge, cold, 
magnificent church. It is like seeing a dead lark in 
an ornate cage engraved with musical quotations. 

And yet Francis himself is more responsible for 
this change than for any other which so immediately 
altered the order after his death. In a vision, Christ 
granted him anything he asked, and he asked that all 
souls, who in repentance came to the Portiuncula on 
a certain day, once a year, might be henceforth saved. 
The request was confirmed by Honorius III, in per- 
petuity. Thus began the “Pardon of St. Francis” 
which presently attracted great throngs to the Porti- 
uncula on August Ist each year. By the 16th Century 
the need for a church to hold them became pressing; 
hence the present edifice, which is to this day jammed 
with the faithful once a year, and never empty of 
pilgrims. 

Objects of purely artistic interest here are few. 
In the left transept is a fine Lucca Della Robbia; St. 
Jerome, St. Francis receiving the Stigmata, and a 
Coronation of the Virgin. In the right, (Capella delle 
Reliquie), a Crucifixion by Giunta Pisano. The other 
pictures in the numerous chapels are worthless. 

The Portiuncula itself has been painted until 
hardly an inch of its venerable stones remain un- 
covered. There are bits of everything, from the frag- 
ments of Perugino on the back (ruined when the 
monks’ choir was moved away in the 18th Century) 
to the Overbeck on the facade (1829), which is in- 
credibly bad. Inside, one’s chief impression is of the 
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bristling lamps depending from the ceiling, the 
countless tokens, the great iron screen before the 
altar; where pilgrims kneel, often shaking it in 
clenched hands in the excess of their emotion. The 
altarpiece is by Lario di Viterbo (1393). 

Behind the Portiuncula and to the right as one 
faces the apse of S. Maria Degli Angeli, inconspicu- 
ous among the columns of the great church, is the 
little chapel built by St. Bonaventure above the in- 
firmary where the saint died. Again the contrast is 
somehow harrowing, the old wooden door, the rude 
stone walls, the pathetic simplicity of the little build- 
ing seem caught and imprisoned in the intricate alien 
anasses of pilasters and lintels. Inside, are dim fres- 
coes by Lo Spagna of the early Franciscans, and a 
most beautiful statue by Luca Della Robbia; it is 
widely and rightly copied, for no other conception 
seems to have’so caught the sensitive delicate, suf- 
fering face that we feel must have been Francis’. 

Through the sacristy, with a Perugian head of 
Christ, the chapel of S. Borromeo with an ancient 
portrait of the saint, one goes to an open colonnade 
whence may be seen, in trim and trained rows, the 
“miraculous roses” which have had no thorns since 
the night the saint, in an agony of humiliation, threw 
himself among them in penance. Further on, is the 
Chapel of the Roses, with frescoes of Lo Spagna in 
the choir and Tiberio D’Assisi in the nave. 

To me, the whole experience at S. Maria delgi 
Angeli was a disappointment and an irritation. In 
that cradle of his work, there is left nothing of his 
spirit—nothing. Bored priests run to and fro with 
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noisy tourists; equally noisy pilgrims crowd and 
jostle each other in and out the doors of the Porti- 
uncula. There is a complete reverse of the peace, the 
woodland beauty, the simplicity which Francis felt 
and fostered. I was reminded of the Llama Temple in 
Pekin, where every shape of idol has been erected in 
the name of Buddha—who had preached a god so 
abstract that it could not even be embodied. Hu- 
manity, once a great spiritual leader has gone, can- 
not hold the simplicity of his idea. They must reduce 
it to their own material level. 


Ss. DAMIANO 


Nothing could present a stronger contrast than did 
S. Damiano, as, after climbing the hill from the 
plain, we turned off, outside the Porta Nuova, to the 
right, and presently walked down the steep path lead- 
ing to the little portico of the convent. It rises from 
the hillside among olive trees and gardens, and it 
faces the Portiuncula; Francis must have passed this 
way so often, going to and from the city. Small and 
rough-stoned, with flowers blooming round it, it lies 
under a special fragrance of its own, a special charm. 
For here lived and died the other great figure in the 
Franciscan legend; St. Clare. 

She was born in 1194 in the Palazzo Scifi, which 
we may still see, her father a fighting nobleman, her 
mother (one of the Fiumi) almost a religieuse. She 
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very early heard of St. Francis, and probably watched 
him (as the Palace is near the Porta Nuova) going 
out with the stones he had begged, to build up the 
ruined chapel of S. Damiano. Certainly she heard him 
preach, as did all Assisi, and, accustomed by example 
and temperament to piety, determined to join his 
following. 

One may imagine the saint slightly embarrassed at 
this. Assisan nobles were one thing; a radiantly beau- 
tiful young girl another. However, after testing her 
piety by the ordeal of begging through the streets, 
her face concealed by a deep hood, he determined to 
help her, and one night she left her palace, with the 
aid of her aunt, went to the Portiuncula, and Francis 
himself cut off her hair and gave her the habit be- 
fore taking her to the adjacent Benedictine nunnery 
of Bastia, whither she was soon joined by her younger 
sister. 

In time Francis gained for them S. Damiano, where 
they ensconced themselves under rules like his own, 
and were not long in drawing together other women 
who sought to escape the alternate slavery and vio- 
lent exaltation of a rather primitive marital existence. 

Here she passed her life; a constant source of aid 
and inspiration to the saint himself, and a profound 
influence upon the women of her time. Like Francis’ 
own order, that of the “Poor Clares’”’ spread so that 
other houses sprang up in Italy during the early 
years. Hither Francis was brought in his last illness, 
housed in a little hut Clare made him outside the 
convent walls, and composed the Canticle of the Sun, 
as he lay dying; from behind the iron lattice she saw 
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his body carried up the hill to S. Giorgio, where it 
first lay. After his death she continued her life as 
before, but, one suspects, changed; saddened, for 
there is no doubt that they loved one another dearly. 
Gossip has, of course, hinted at an extremely earthly 
increment in their attachment, a devotion so obvi- 
ously powerful being, especially to a certain type of 
Latin mind, inconceivable otherwise. 

She died in 1253, after twice saving Assisi, accord- 
ing to legend, from the Saracenic soldiers of Fred- 
erick II, by appearing at the window of her cell with 
the sacrament. The light of her purity blinded the 
soldiers scaling the convent walls as an entrance into 
the town, and they retired in confusion. Their Gen- 
eral arrived shortly after with a larger force, and en- 
camped beneath the walls. Implored by the Assisans, 
Clare and her nuns knelt in prayer all night, and in 
the morning a hurricane burst upon the camp, up- 
rooting the tents and scattering the men in panic. 

The dusky little church is plain and bare, full of 
the atmosphere of extraordinary charm and peace 
which penetrates every part of S. Damiano. The Cru- 
cifix is not that which spoke to St. Francis, bidding 
him rebuild the crumbling church; it is a duplicate. 
There are relics; Clare’s breviary, looking very clear, 
in Brother Leo’s small print, for a thing so old; a 
loaf of bread; her bell, and the monstrance of ala- 
baster with which she subdued the Saracens. 

From here one goes into the chapel of that crucifix, 
which, viewed, from left, front or right, shows the 
expressions of joy, agony, or death; it is a big and 
rather beautifully carved work, done in 1634 by In- 
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nocenzo of Palermo. It was, we are told, miraculously 
finished, Innocenzo carving all but the head in nine 
days and that being done, presumably by talented an- 
gels, during the night. It’s instant reputation threat- 
ened to eclipse that of S. Rufino, and created much 
rivalry, and the crowds who came to pray before it so 
inconvenienced the friars in their devotions that they 
moved it to the present chapel. 

Beyond this chapel is the choir of S. Clare, much 
as she left it, with the plain old stalls polka-dotted 
with large worm holes, but still sound, the walls— 
save for a very bad Crucifixion—of plain whitewash. 
Hence a narrow stairs leads up to Clare’s own pri- 
vate oratory; other visitors were prostrating them- 
selves before a spot on the floor where her ted is 
believed to have stood. From here, down two or three 
steps, one reaches the most moving place in the whole 
building; the little garden where she took her only 
exercise, or went ever outdoors. 

It is really only a narrow upper terrace, set be- 
tween the walls of two adjacent parts of the convent. 
Here the monks still keep little rows of flowers in 
Clare’s memory, and here, on a bronze tablet is the 
Canticle to the Sun, which Francis composed as he 
lay dying beneath this terrace, and Clare tried to 
give him what comfort she could. I give it in Matthew 
Arnold’s translation. 


Canticle to the Sun. » 


O most high, almighty, good Lord God, to Thee 
belong praise, glory, honor and all blessing! 
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Praised be my Lord God for all His creatures; and 
especially for our brother the Sun, who brings us 
the day, and who brings us the light; fair is he, and 
shining with a very great splendor; O Lord, he 
signifies to us Thee! 


Praised be my Lord for our sister the Moon, and 
for the stars, which he has set clear and lovely 


in heaven. 


Praised be our Lord for our brother the wind, and 
for air and cloud, calms and all weather, by which 
thou upholdest in life all creatures. 


Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who is 
very serviceable unto us, and humble, and precious, 
and clean. 


Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, through 
whom thou givest us light in the darkness; and he 
is bright and pleasant, and very mighty, and 
strong. 


Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, the 
which doth sustain and keep us, and bringeth forth 
divers fruits and flowers of many colors, and grass. 


Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon one 
another for his love’s sake, and who endure weak- 
ness and tribulation; blessed are they who peace- 
ably shall endure, for Thou, O most Highest, shall 
give them a crown! 


Praised be my Lord for our sister, the death of 
the body, from whom no man escapeth. Woe to him 
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that dieth in mortal sin! Blessed are they who are 
found walking by Thy most holy will, for the 
second death shall have no power to do them harm. 


Praise ye and bless ye the Lord, and give thanks 
unto him, and serve Him with great humility. 


6 
THE CHURCH OF SANTA CHIARA 


Clare’s death coincided with the consecration of 
the Franciscan Basilica in 1253—she outlived her 
great master twenty-seven years. Her funeral service, 
conducted by Innocent IV, combined the elements of 
a great popular festa and a canonization, and she 
was carried along the same road that Francis had 
travelled before her, to the church of S. Giorgio, 
where she had heard him preach so often. 

This church, with its adjacent hospital, was given 
by the cardinals of S. Rufino as the site for the great 
church of Santa Chiara, whose immense flying but- 
tresses attract us as we come up the Viale Mazzini 
from the Porta Nuova and S. Damiano. As it was 
already sanctified by Francis’ preaching, it was not 
destroyed, but incorporated into the new tabernacle, 
and the hospital was enlarged to form a convent, for 
the nuns would not allow the body of Clare to leave 
S. Damiano till they had been promised a home near 
it. 
One’s impression of Santa Chiara, I am afraid, is 
likely to be one of a desolate bareness; of a thing 
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unused. It’s great height and space, its complete lack 
of decoration, its general whitewashed look, and, at 
present, the scaffolding of restoration, contribute to 
this general effect. Fragments of frescoes in the right 
transept by Giottino (?) are all that remain of its 
once rich coloring. In the apse is a large crucifix, by 
an unknown artist (possibly Cimabue or Margaritone, 
or even Pisano). An inscription tells it was done 
for Benedicta, who succeeded Clare. 

In the chapel of St. Agnese, in the right transept, 
is a Madonna, perhaps originally by the mysterious 
Cimabue (who, I believe is on the point of being re- 
duced to a mere symbol, a school of painters, by 
modern critics). The poor painting seems to have 
been the experimenting ground of every artist since; 
there is also a portrait of Clare, done in 1283 (and 
highly retouched) and a small triptych. The four 
vaults of the ceiling show the influence of Giotto in 
the Lower Church of the Basilica, but their author 
is unknown. 

Perhaps the most charming place in the church is 
the chapel of S. Giorgio. There stands the Crucifix 
which, in the ruined chapel of S. Damiano, bade him 
build up the church; there are frescoes of St. George 
and the Dragon, of the Magi, and of an Annuncia- 
tion—all done in the 16th Century; on another wall, 
a Virgin enthroned, with St. George, St. Francis, and 
St. Clare—soft Umbrian works, and above, a very 
Sienese Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

However, the thing of chief interest in the church, 
at least to most visitors, is the tomb of St. Clare, 
reached by the steps which descend in the middle of 
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the nave. Her body rests in an elaborate crypt of 
alabaster and marble. Like that of St. Francis, her 
sarcophagus was so hidden that not until 1850 was it 
found at all. Amid wild excitement it was opened 
by clergy and town officials; the body of the saint 
lay as if recently buried, and it is said that the wild, 
flowers scattered over her six hundred years before 
were still fragrant. 

One may see the saint today. In the centre of the 
crypt is a grating; behind it a curtain. This is pulled 
aside, and there she lies, upon a kind of couch, with 
her brown robe in straight folds, her face like a 
wax mask—so much so that one wonders whether St. 
Clare herself, that gentle Assisan noblewoman who 
so long, long ago stole out of the adjacent Palazzo 
Scifi one night to find peace at the Portiuncula, may 
not sleep in some less public sepulchre, and this which 
we see, subject alike to the vulgarly curious and truly 
reverent, be an effigy. I ardently hope that it is. 


ai 
THE BASILICA OF S. FRANCESCO 


Doubtless my reader, weary of this long historical 
and climactic approach to the great building which 
draws the majority of secular travellers to Assisi, 
has betaken himself pages ago up the Via Principe 
Napoli toward the west end of Assisi, where, upon a 
spur of the hills, stands the gorgeous church—but- 
tressed like an immense fortress, walled and arcaded 
like a feudal castle, its complex architectural masses 
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piling triumphantly to the climax of campanile. As 
one climbs to the end of the street, it flashes dramatic- 
ally, entire, in one unforgettable instant, upon the 
eye, framed in an arch; convent, tower, basilica and 
piazza uniting in one overwhelming impression. 

Anything else with as many architectural elements, 
as free a relation of angles, might be restless, excit- 
ing. The emotion S. Francesco stirs most profoundly 
is that of a dynamic repose. 

Its history is that of the new Franciscan order 
which rose at the saint’s death, and which buried his 
original intent, as well as his body, under the splen- 
dor of its pillars. It is a monument, not to Francis, 
but to Brother Elias. 

It grew with marvellous swiftness, due to three 
causes. The Pope who canonized St. Francis in 1228 
had been his great friend, and wanted to build a 
memorial church to him. He found in Elias a unique 
executive, intelligent, energetic, capable, enormously 
ambitious, and undeterred by spiritual niceties in put- 
ting through what he wanted—a man bearing a star- 
tling resemblance to the Bishop now hustling New 
York’s great cathedral to its conclusion. Thirdly, the 
entire Christian world was moved by the saint’s death, 
and money poured in from all sides. The lower 
church was finished in less than two years; the upper 
vaulted in eight, and completed in twenty-five, the 
year of S. Clare’s death (1253). Elias carried every- 
thing before him. 

Not, however, without protest. Brother Leo led a 
minority of the first converts, who protested bitterly 
this palatial travesty of the saint’s express command 
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against material possession and furiously broke a 
vase Elias had placed outside the church, quite in the 
modern spirit, for contributions. The protestors were 
driven from Assisi; dissension arose. But though 
Elias was deposed as Vicar General, he was doing a 
visible work of great beauty and immense popu- 
larity and, so supported, unscrupulously carried on. 
The Franciscanism of St. Francis died. 

But the Basilica lived, and by 1230 was ready for 
the reception of the saint’s body. Accordingly mag- 
nificent plans were made; Assisi filled with all Um- 
bria—a vast herd of people who overflowed onto the 
hills. The Pope, detained at Rome by turbulent fac- 
tions, sent rich gifts and papal legates, and composed 
a hymn to be sung, and one morning in May the 
gorgeous procession started from S. Giorgio. 

Meantime, however, Elias feared that if it were 
too well known where the body lay, the Perugians 
might some day steal it. Such was the mediaeval 
eagerness to secure, for miracle working purposes, 
the bodies of dead saints. So, with the Podesta, he 
arranged a plot; when the procession neared the 
Basilica door, soldiers suddenly rushed through the 
crowd, snatched the coffin, and, with Elias, disap- 
peared into the church and banged the door. The 
crowd stormed the church; the friars were scandal- 
ized, the Papal legates furious. Meantime Elias hid 
the body so thoroughly that it was not found for five 
centuries. 

Hence arose the legend of the third church, under 
the other two, in which St. Francis stood, risen from 
his coffin, upon a block of amethyst, suspended be- 
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tween life and death through eternity. This legend 
was solemnly believed, and only the finding of the 
body in the 18th Century dispersed it. 

Nothing is known of the master-architect of the 
Basilica. Lina Duff Gordon, in her “Assisi,” traces 
(through Eduard Corroyer) French influence, and 
cites the great similarity with the church at Albi, 
France, of the same period. Certainly he was not 
German, as has been suggested, and, if Italian, at 
least wholly Gallic in his feeling. For it is the first 
Gothic Church in Italy. 

A nave of four bays, low and crypt-like, an apse, 
and left transept constituted the original church 
completed in 1230. In 1300 the side chapels were 
added, and the south porch, through which one enters. 
The vestibule under the porch, however, is obviously 
much later, as its Renaissance richness shows (1488). 
The upper church has remained structurally un- 
altered since its completion in 1253. 


8 
THE INTERIOR 


It was almost twilight when I entered the Lower 
Church for the first time. I had watched the sun go 
down over the Umbrian plain; watched the light 
deepen the rose tints in the pale buff stone of the 
Basilica and flow across the piazza before it, then 
fade swiftly. And as the blue shadows began to un- 
ravel from beneath the long arcades and all the an- 
gles and edges of the immensc pile became clear and 
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sharp in the first twilight, I walked under the portal 
and into the church. 

I can only hope that others’ first impression may be 
as beautiful, as steeped in strangeness. As soon as my 
eyes cleared to the darkness and I looked around, I 
remembered at once a sentence from an old fairy- 
tale “For the palace of the old gods lay sunken in the 
enchanted sea, and all its arching halls were become 
grottoes, dark and blue wherein lights shone curi- 
ously, as of drowned stars.” It was utterly unearthly; 
a temple in the centre of the moon; a shrine in a 
hollow mountain, created, whole, by ancient magic; 
—a dream in the mind of a merman architect. 

And as this first sharp wonder slowly passed and 
the glimmer of a hundred candles at the end of a long 
blue cave hung with violent-amber lights was gradu- 
ally revealed, the enchantment remained. No temple of 
any faith that I have ever visited possesses the same 
unearthliness. St. Mark’s in Venice comes very near it. 
In both there is not one jarring note. Both take us 
back to a time when the mystical element was stronger 
than any other in Christianity, and men sought, by 
every device, to tune the senses to the reception of the 
divine message. St. Francis was a mystic, as well as 
a mendicant. To that side of him, at least, the hushed 
splendor in which he lies is sympathetic. 


9 
CIMABUE, GIOTTO, AND THE SIENESE PAINTERS 


It is not, alas, within the scope of this book—nor 
my ability—to give more than the briefest word about 
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the great masters who worked in S. Francesco, and 
a mere list of their achievements. But it is here that 
the student of art must come to see the birth of Italian 
painting. As the Franciscan spirit humanized and in- 
dividualized religion again, breaking like a flood of 
spring sunlight across the frozen halls of dogma, so 
the personal genius of two great painters and their 
followers caught up the tranced body of Byzantine 
art, laid to rest in a glittering shroud of convention, 
breathed upon it, and roused it to three centuries of 
mighty activity. 

Four styles of painting are found in the churches; 
generally disposed as follows: (1) Primitive frescoes 
in nave, lower church; (2) Frescoes by Cimabue and 
his followers, in choir and transepts, upper church, 
and in upper and middle tiers, nave of upper church; 
(3) Giotto and his school, cross-vaulting, nave in 
lower church (above the altar); in north transept, 
lower church, and in cycle of S. Francis’ life, lowest 
tier, upper church; (4) Scattered work by somewhat 
later Sienese artists, Simone Martini and Pietro 
Lorenzetti. They illustrate the complete transition 
from a mediaeval to almost a modern conception of 
painting. 

Of the first, only fragments remain; the most in- 
teresting are those outside the chapel of S. Martino 
on the left wall of the nave;t two scenes from the 
Franciscan cycle; the Sermon to the Birds, and the 
Stigmata. Even through their ugly stiffness attempts 

*Note—The altar and apse of S. Francesco are in the 


west, as contrary to custom. “Left” and “right” are used 
as one faces the altar; likewise in individual chapels. 
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at something vital may be felt. But it is by remember- 
ing these attempts, as one surveys the same subjects 
in the upper church, that one may grasp the gigantic 
change in painting between the two expressions. 

Of Cimabue even the identity is sometimes doubted. 
It is thought he lived from 1240 to 1302. Certainly 
some great individual appeared in Italian art at this 
time with as his distinguishing mark an abandon of 
the Byzantine-Sienese formula for real naturalism, 
and the substitution of a personal, powerful spiritual 
conviction for a conventional religious dogma. “With 
the establishment of Italian poetry in Dante, there 
was an end to the dominance of Latin. . . . With 
Cimabue, visual art began to speak in the vernacu- 
lar” * Humanized by the spirit of St. Francis, litera- 
ture and art awoke from their long sleep on the 
thrones of authority, saw their halls empty, and has- 
tened into the street among the people. Cimabue’s 
work is strong, sometimes clumsy, always stern. But 
it is immensely alive. The Crucifixion in the south 
transept of the upper church, though ruined and ar- 
chaic, best shows his scope. It is a miracle for its 
period. 

Not much more is definitely known of Giotto. 
Dates for his birth vary from 1276 to 1265; his death 
seems to have occurred in 1336. At Assisi, where he 
came as a very young and comparatively unknown 
man, he began the growth which was to make him the 
father of Italian painting. Between his work and that 
of Cimabue is an enormous gap. He took something of 


1 Short History of Italian Painting, Brown & Rankin, 
1926. 
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the grace of the Sienese tradition, the spiritual power 
and personal sincerity of Cimabue, and developed a 
style in which realism, serenity, an immense grandeur 
and simplicity of design are most apparent. His 
finest frescoes here are in the cross vaulting above 
the altar. 

The fourth type of painting, the Sienese school, 
is quite out of the line of growth traced to this point. 
By the time Giotto left it, art had become completely 
human. The people of his frescoes are peasants—fre- 
quently divine, with his sense of God in man, but 
peasants none the less. Those of the Sienese school 
never left their Byzantine heaven, no matter with 
what charm, with what decorative brilliantly colored 
grace, they there posture or pray. 

With these meagre suggestions I must abandon my 
readers in the bewildering treasure-house of the Ba- 
silica. Following is a partial list of what to find and 
where to find it. 

Lower Cuurcu—Right of entrance, 13th cent. 
tomb, of “Queen of Cyprus” (probably Iolanthe, 2nd 
wife of Frederick II) Effigy of Jean di Brienne. Fol- 
lowing the right wall, Ist chapel to rt., S. Antonio 
Abbate. Door from here to charming double cloistered 
old cemetery. Chapel opposite entrance, Capella Cro- 
cifisso. Scenes from life of St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria, and consecration of Cardinal Albornoz, who 
built the chapel. Beautiful windows, 14th cent., 
badly restored; witness the bearded head on St. 
Catherine’s neck, upper left window! 

First two chapels down rt. side of nave, going 
toward altar, are those of S. Stefano and S. An- 
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tonio. Bad repainted frescoes in both. Next, chapel 
of Maria Maddalena. Splendid frescoes by Giotto or 
a very gifted pupil under his direction. Resurrection 
of Lazarus, Communion of the Magdalene, and scenes 
from the legend of the Prince of Marseilles, who was 
converted by her preaching. 

Follows the North Transept. Facing the entrance 
through which we have just come (from the chapel 
of the Maddalena) we find on that wall (the east 
wall) rt., companions of St. Francis by P. Lorin- 
zetti; 1., 3 heads by Simone Martini (or school). The 
barrel vaulting (beginning straight above one’s head) 
has 4 scenes from life of Christ in the two upper 
tiers, by school of Giotto, the famous Madonna by 
Cimabue (lowest tier, r.) including portrait of S. 
Francis, and Crucifixion (lower tier, 1.) by a Giotto 
follower. The north wall (with door into chapel of 
the Sacrament) shows (upper tier) scenes from life 
of Christ, by school of Giotto, and (lower tier) Sts. 
Francis, Louis, Elizabeth, and Chiara, by Simone 
Martini, and Anthony, by a follower of Martini. The 
west wall, 2 upper tiers scenes from life of Christ, 
school of Giotto; lowest tier, S. Francis with skele- 
ton, head of Christ, Spini child, school of Giotto. 

Through the north wall we enter the Chapel of the 
Sacrament, with scenes from the life of St. Nicholas 
of Bari, by unknown co-worker of Giotto of high 
talent, following most closely G’s style and composi- 
tion. 

Vaulting above the High Altar—(in the church it- 
self) the 3 Franciscan vows, Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience are dramatized in the east, north and south 
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triangles, while the Apotheosis of St. Francis fills the 
west. By Giotto himself, most probably. Among his 
finest and most important works. 

South Transept. Madonna and saints; scenes from 
the Passion, by Pietro Lorenzetti. 

Capella S. Giovanni,—(opening from s. transept) 
Altarpiece, Pietro Lorenzetti; painting by Lo 
Spagna (?). 

The Sacristies follow, by the stair from the tran- 
sept; they contain nothing of interest save the por- 
trait of S. Francis over the door to the inner one, by 
an unknown Byzantine. 

Returning to the nave, we find the chapel nearest 
the entrance, on the left of nave (as we face the 
altar) is the Capella S. Martino, covered with charm- 
ing frescoes by Simone Martini of the life of the 
saint, in which the unearthly quality of the Sienese 
school is at once felt. 

Upper Cuurcu—This is reached by a stair from 
the sacristy which brings us into the south transept. 
On its east wall, the Crucifixion and apocalyptic 
scenes by Cimabue. 

In the choir, 4 scenes from the life of the Virgin, 
with decorative angels and prophets. Probably all by 
Cimabue, while the north transept contains various 
frescoes partly by him, partly perhaps by the earlier 
unknown who worked in the lower church nave (espe- 
cially the crucifixion). The cross vaulting contains 
the 4 evangelists, by Cimabue. In the choir is a beau- 
tiful episcopal throne of 1250. 

As one stands in front of the altar, facing down 
the nave toward the east, the frescoes are arranged as 
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follows: on left and right walls, the two highest tiers 
represent Old and New Testament respectively. Both 
series begin with highest tier, at the transept end. 
They show various influences of Cimabue, of Caval- 
lini, of Byzantium. 

The lowest tier, beginning at the north transept 
and running round the nave to the south transept is 
the famous Franciscan Cycle, in which Giotto’s art 
reaches its highest point in the church. It is thought 
that the first eighteen are by his own hand, and that 
thereafter, since his fame was made by these, he may 
have been called away, probably to Rome, for other 
work, leaving the completion of the cycle to assist- 
ants. I quote the subjects of the cycle from Baedaker. 

1. Receiving homage; 2. Gives away his cloak; 
3. Vision of palace and weapons; 4. Crucifix of S. 
Damiano speaks; 5. Refuses father’s apparel; 6. Vi- 
sion of Innocent III, in which Francis supports the 
Lateran; 7. His order sanctioned by the Pope; 8. 
Appears in a fiery chariot; 9. Vision of his throne in 
heaven; 10. Expels devils from Arezzo; 11. Chal- 
lenges Sultan to ordeal of fire; 12. Floats in air in 
trance of ecstasy; 13. Image of infant Christ vivi- 
fied in his arms; 14. Produces a miraculous spring; 
15. Sermon to the birds. 16. Predicts death of Knight 
of Celano; 17. Preaches before Honorious III; 18. 
Appears miraculously at Arles; 19. The Stigmata; 
20. Dies; 21. Appears to the Bishop of Assisi; 22. 
Incredulity of S. Girolamo; 23. St. Clare before his 
body; 24. Canonization; 25. Appears in dream to 
Gregory IX who doubts the stigmata; 26. Cures a 
wounded man; 27. Recalls a woman of Benevento to 
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life for confession; 28. Frees repentant heretic Peter 
of Alesia from prison. 

The Upper Piazza was built in the 15th century 
by Francesco Sansone, general of the order of that 
time; the fine doorway of the Upper Church how- 
ever was part of the original building, where the 
Guelf Lion and the Ghibelline eagle show how all 
parties united to honor St. Francis. 

The convent, entered from the lower piazza, con- 
tains unimportant frescoes, but is fascinating archi- 
tecturally, especially its cloisters, and the magnificent 
arcade which runs round the south and west side 
above the high arches and buttresses which lend to 
the building such an air of baronial castledom. From 
its sunny promenade one beautiful view of the Um- 
brian valley after another frames itself, and one can 
understand how Guido of Montefeltro, a great Ghib- 


elline warrior, gave up castles and lands to turn friar 
here. 
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And now, that is enough of fact and advice, of 
guide-like piloting! I hope the reader is as tired of 
it as I am. Let us both, inevitably a little dazed and 
weary from the splendors of the two churches, for- 
get whether Cimabue preceded Giotto or what con- 
stitutes the Sienese school, and walk—preferably in 
late afternoon—slowly across the upper piazza, that 
gently tilted peaceful meadow, walk up to the upper 
town, whose houses have crowded to its grassy edge 
and there halted as if the wonder of the basilica, 
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lifted against the beautiful far valley, had stopped 
them in perpetual love and admiration. Between them 
a little street picks an easy slanted way to a crumbl- 
ing gate, the Porta S. Giacomo, and, easing itself of 
its stone sheathing, wanders out along the shoulder 
of the hill, with the Rocca above and the valley of 
the Tescio below. A cavalcade of cypresses, dark 
shapes of loveliness, march beside the roadway like 
accents in a song; going to join their brethren, out in 
the Campo Santo. The tawny hills, folded, gentle, 
dip to the Tescio, a tiny winding band of light that 
holds reflected sky. Cuckoos sing from olive-shrouded 
farms beyond the valley, the two-toned, harmonic in- 
terval of their muted call, like paired little bubbles 
of sound. Birds pass. The winds stoop and whisper. 
We walk on. And when we turn, to look back, we 
find the basilica changed with distance. It rises from 
the valley like a castle on great bastions, its feet dark 
and solid and its towers lifted soaringly. And all the 
landscape round deepens in meaning for its beauty, 
becomes significant for its significance, in the still 
clear radiance of the Umbrian light, blends into one 
whole, into one great and simple Truth. 

From here it is pleasant to turn back taking the 
Via Sermattei inside the gate which leads, after some 
ramblings, into the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele. 


1] 
OTHER BUILDINGS IN ASSISI 


The piazza was once the Roman Forum; one may 
descend to the imperial street level and see niches for 
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magistrate chairs and two stairways of the Temple 
of Minerva, whose classical columns dominate the 
little square. But it is uninteresting. So, indeed, is 
the Chiesa Nuova, reached by the street from the 
southeast corner of the piazza, and covering the spot 
where St. Francis was supposed to have been born. 
It is far more fascinating to take the curving Via del 
Duomo, which rises from the east end of the piazza, 
to the Cathedral of S. Rufino. 

The spot on which it stands has been hallowed 
ground of one sort or another for at least three thou- 
sand years; Roman legend named it as the burial 
place of the goddess Ceres. The Bishop Basileo, in 
412, chose the shrine as the sepulchre of Rufino, 
martyred during the reign of Diocletian. In 1028 
Bishop Ugonia built the second church, which sur- 
vives as a crypt under the present cathedral. It is 
sad and dark, with strange, baseless columns, narrow 
windows, and bits of fresco among the oldest in Italy. 
Its apse formerly held the Roman sarcophagus con- 
taining Rufino’s body. Now he is buried under the 
altar of the present cathedral begun in 1134 by Gio- 
vanni di Gubbio, and finished in 1210, so that it was 
a new and glistening building when St. Francis 
preached in it. 

Now it is very old, and rather crumbled, in its 
wistful silence, with its little piazza where so few 
people seem to linger. But it is as beautiful in its 
way as the great basilica which has reduced it to 
secondary importance. Especially in the cross-light 
of early morning or the late afternoon, when the ex- 
traordinary carvings with which Giovanni surrounded 
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the three portals and the rose windows deepen, does 
it reveal the unceasing charm of its period, of the 
Tuscan and Lombard styles feeling their way, 
through arcade and foliated capital, through birds 
and beasts and twining leaves, toward the elaborate 
surity of later things. The red lions, and the lunette 
above the central portal probably come from the ear- 
lier primitive church. 

-Only a very beautiful Madonna by Niccolo da 
Foligno, signed and dated 1460, (in the nave to the 
right) and the font where St. Francis and St. Clare 
were baptized, compensate for the sadly distorted ar- 
chitecture of the interior, ruined by Alessi in the 16th 
century. 

If time serves, one may prowl delightfully. behind 
the cathedral, past a great Roman cistern, to the 
Piazza Nuova, long, tree-lined, dusty. Beyond it to 
the left the remains of a Roman amphitheatre are pre- 
served. Below it, to the right, lies the Public Garden, 
with splendid views. One may climb the road to the 
Rocca, and be rewarded by Assisi spread golden- 
pink beneath him; one may (and should) wander in 
the direction of the Porta Mojano, to St. Maria Mag- 
giore, in whose piazza St. Francis, according to 
Giotto, was once seen by the pardonably astonished 
citizens of Assisi to take off all his clothes and hurl 
them at his father, before retiring modestly under 
the Bishop’s cloak, which fortunately proved commo- 
dious. From here the Borgo S. Pietro leads, past the 
convents of S. Quircio and S. Appolonare, to the 
church of S. Pietro. Facing its grassy piazza, with 
its three great rose windows of 1218, its tower and 
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cupola, it recalls a lesser, but infinitely charming S. 
Rufino, and no one can afford to leave Assisi without 
seeing it. 

There remains to be mentioned the Carceri, which 
St. Francis acquired shortly after the Portiuncula, 
and kept always as a refuge for prayer. Lying on the 
slope of Mt. Subasio above the town, it can be reached 
by carriage (found in the Piazza S. Francesco) or 
on foot; an hour’s walking, from the Porta Cappu- 
cini, lifts one round the shoulder of Mt. Subasio to 
the gorge and tiny huts and chapels which form “the 
one place where his spirit still lives in all its primi- 
tive vigor and purity.” * 

Perhaps. But I spent my last evening in Assisi 
seated in the grassy Upper Piazza. From here, the 
great church seems to thrust out into the Umbrian 
plain as if all Assisi were a mighty ship, and S. 
Francesco its prow. The Umbrian Valley lay like a 
sea of blue and tender opal mistiness; the far hills of 
Perugia, with the city’s towers black against a gentle 
orange sunset, rose like a distant coast. Children 
played in the grass—gently, with more happiness 
and less raucousness, it seemed to me, than in other 
piazzas; an old white horse, lame but contented grazed 
among them, the birds that never leave Assisi wheeled 
and circled, singing. Slowly the sun sank, and from 
the campanile, the deep throated bells seat waves of 
bronze sound spreading through the air. Blue shad- 
ows gathered. The children drifted down the grassy 
slope and disappeared, one by one. The basilica be- 
came a silhouette against a sky of beaten gold. But I 

1 Assisi, Lina Duff Gordon. 
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sat on, wrapped in such peace as one finds rarely in 
this age. . . . And when I, too, rose to go, to pay 
my final devotion to the altar in the Lower Church, 
it was without disappointment that I found I had 
lingered too long among the birds and the twilight 
shadows, and that it had closed. Churches do. But 
that grassy piazza will distill the gentle benediction 
of the saint as long as there remain pilgrims to re- 
ceive it. 


PERUGIA 


Aut the way from Assisi Perugia grows slowly 
before the traveller; disappearing from time to time 
under a hill, but like Antaeus, returning always larger 
and more frowningly formidable. Assisi fulfilled and 
crowned one aspect of this rare Umbrian valley—its 
gentle fertile peace: Perugia dramatizes the darker 
side of its character, expressed elsewhere in torn and 
abrupt cliffs like unfinished cries, in sombre-mantled 
trees whose crooked feet clutch rocks strange and geo- 
metric—the prototypes of those unreal and riven 
plateaus of Perugino, and of Gozzoli. Perugia sits 
like a savage falcon upon her sharp-risen hills, and 
there is no invitation in her eyes. 

She has perched there a very long time. Her walls 
rose above the cliff that juts out into the Tiber val- 
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ley (and whose prehistoric lake once washed its feet) 
long before Rome ceased to be more than a pugna- 
cious little galaxy of shepherd towns. But the far 
past is very dim, and little of Perusia Etrusca remains 
on that cliff, save a vaguely shining memory, hovering 
almost unseen behind the vivid radiance of mediaeval 
growth. 

Hence, if we approach Perugia with our heads full 
of the Baglioni and Perugino, the Tomb of the 
Volumnii stops us like a sombre rebuke, a strange and 
beautiful ancestral voice. 

It lies three miles outside the Porta S. Costanzo of 
Perugia, on the right of the road approaching from 
Assisi, a late Etruscan work, dating from about 300 
B.c. A small house protects its entrance, and a cus- 
todian takes one’s ticket and leads one down a broad, 
long flight of steps to a great travertine door, its side 
inscribed with the inscrutable characters of a lost 
language. Beyond that door spreads a vestibule, a 
central chamber, and small rooms branching from it. 
All that remains of the efforts, the manifold ardent 
lives, the web of various activity of a big and power- 
ful family, is gathered here. 

We found ourselves looking into the fixed eyes of 
a head, carved from the tufa lintel of a door opposite 
the entrance, and guarding the seated effigies 
glimpsed in the small chamber beyond. By repose and 
the absence of all personal emotion which marks 
Greek art, the sculptor who wrought this Medusa two 
thousand years ago achieved an abstract quality be- 
coming a goddess familiar with death. From the ceil- 
ing hung a lamp formed of the same design; twist- 
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ing serpents comprised wall-brackets for torches long 
gone, and above the entrance door was an immense 
disk of the sun rising from the sea, with dolphins 
flanking it; all bore the same stamp, the same ancient 
alien quality, like an echo of an unknown tune. 

This presence of a wholly different standard, of a 
vanished scale of values, inheres in all objects which 
felt the Greek touch. But it is usually sensed only 
faintly, through the blur of mutilated lines and worn 
surfaces. Here, the sharp freshness of the unmarred 
carving, the look, almost as of modern cement, of the 
tufa rock, has served to bring forward into our own 
epoch, with a startling intensity, the echo of a former 
one, and sound its ancient note clear in our ears. 

With the mysterious music of antiquity thus flow- 
ing solemnly round us, it was a plain shock to turn 
to the effigies upon the tombs themselves. “But they 
don’t belong!” we thought instantly. “They might 
have been done in England in 1870.” They sit or 
lean in a comfortable family group in the tomb- 
chamber adjacent. Pappa Volumnus in the centre, 
flanked by son and daughter right and left, with his 
youthful wife Veila on his son’s right, might be pre- 
siding placidly at a comfortable family Sunday din- 
ner. There is a smug air of great dullness about them 
all. And even the winged furies on the central urn 
have the air of solid family retainers—muscular 
Bridgets embarrassed by their wings. 

It is this mingling of alien antiquity with Vic- 
torian complacency that gives the tomb its pungent 
flavor, and suggests for us something of what these 
mysterious people may have been. 
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There are numerous other chambers which open 
from the central hall; some occupied; others empty— 
waiting the tenants who never came. Perhaps the 
most interesting urn is that on the left as one stands 
before Volumnus pére—a miniature temple, with 
meagre inscriptions in both Latin and Etruscan that 
have been, the custodian tells one, of only limited 
help in trying to reconstruct the dark language. The 
central hall has benches where the living Etruscans, 
it is said, came to spend the nights with their dead 
relatives, hopeful of revelations or visions. One ad- 
mires their courage. 

The tomb was discovered in 1840 when an ox, 
ploughing in the field above, partly fell into the stair- 
shaft. By the time, however, that the find was re- 
ported to authorities, the gold ornaments which, in 
a tomb of this splendor, must have been in the burial 
urns, had vanished; but whether into the hands of the 
peasant whose ox so fortunately missed his step, or 
of robbers who may have rifled the tomb centuries 
ago, is not known. 

The custodian is almost as interesting as the tomb; 
the leisure and loneliness of his post, and a long, 
loving contemplation of the myriad objects collected 
from the surrounding necropolis have sharpened a 
native talent for modelling into uncanny precision. 
None but expert eyes could distinguish between cer- 
tain originals and their copies, made from the same 
clay or tufa. The man himself, from long association, 
had grown to resemble, in some elusive way, that 
ancient world in which he lived; he was kind and 
lively, but his eyes looked at one, calmly, from a very 
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great distance, and his hands, miraculously, seemed 
more interested in modelling than in the tips he so 
thoroughly deserved. 


2 


Out of the quaint myths which cluster round the 
foundation of Perugia and which, as always, point 
to a legendary hero-founder, emerges, as solid fact, 
the presence of a powerful Etruscan city, one of the 
twelve of the Etruscan league, already long-estab-. 
lished when the Roman Consul Fabius, in 309 s.c., 
made his way through the Cimminian forest and con- 
quered the Etruscans. Three hundred years later— 
years of which we know nothing whatever save that 
the races gradually intermarried and the younger 
tended to replace the older—the Etruscan city was 
totally destroyed by Augustus in his siege of Lucius 
Antoninus, then occupying it. There remain some 
of the city walls and two gates—nothing else. 

From his rebuilding of the city to its sack by the 
Goths under Totila in 545, and its recapture by Beli- 
sarius for the decaying Byzantine Empire, little more 
is known of it, and not much of what followed for 
the next few centuries. It technically belonged to the 
Empire, but Lombard Dukes occupied it. The first 
time that the Pope is heard of, however, marks an 
epoch. Zacharias the Greek, pope in 749, delivered 
the city from the siege of a Lombard king, and from 
that time on, Perugia’s history is entangled with the 
papacy which first fostered, and finally extinguished, 
its independence. 
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It is impossible here to trace the rise of the city 
government, of the Podesta, of the Priori (heads of 
the Trade Guilds, and a great power). Perugia be- 
came the capital of Umbria by gradually subduing 
the other smaller cities round it, but was never actu- 
ally an independent republic like Florence or Siena. 
As early as 1200 Innocent III, that master politi- 
cian of the papacy who established if he did not found 
its temporal power, is seen coming to Perugia, where 
he died in the midst of vast schemes for conquering 
all Italy. He lived in the Canonica, near the cathe- 
dral, which subsequently became a kind of summer 
Vatican where many a pope spent pleasant—and 
sometimes anxious—times. 

For the outstanding characteristic of the Peru- 
gians was their quarrelsomeness, their love of fight- 
ing. They conquered the surrounding towns and then, 
as if their energy could find no other channel, brought 
to incredible development the factional feuds among 
themselves. Nobles and people (the Raspanti, as they 
were called) quarreled continually, and what with the 
intermittent rows with the papacy, things were 
brought to a state of disintegration which exhausted 
all factions. This general weakness made possible the 
rise of single strong men, the Despots. 

The first was Biordo Michelotti, who represented 
the people, and who, called in by the pope in 1393 to 
quiet things in the city (he was a condottiere, or mer- 
cenary fighter, the favorite profession for adventur- 
ous spirits of the time) gained absolute power, which 
he exercised wisely for five years until assassinated 
by the jealous Bishop of S. Pietro. He was succeeded 
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in 1416 by Braccio Fortebraccio, who ruled with 
growing vigor until by 1423 when he had almost 
made himself the master of Italy. The resistance of 
Acquila and the treachery of a Perugian destroyed 
him at the height of his glory. With him despotism 
reached its climax; his successor, Niccolo Piccino, 
of hated Assisan memory, never ruled undisputed; 
the nobles successfully resisted him and by 1444 their 
cause was assured. There began another phase—the 
endless feuds between the noble houses. 

These lasted for a century, and their numerous 
and bloody details all sink before the magnificent 
horror of one family—the Baglioni. They seem to 
have been—at least as seen in the chronicles of Maz- 
zaro, a contemporary scholar who wrote of them in 
great detail—a race of supermen, excelling in three 
matters especially; their Olympian physical beauty 
and strength, their incredible cruelty, and the grace, 
charm, and brilliancy of their manners and life. Their 
incessant warfare with the Oddi, their chief rivals, 
concluded in their complete triumph, whereon they 
turned upon each other; intrigued and schemed until 
one night almost the entire family was slaughtered in 
sleep by Griffonetto, one of its youngest members. 
He himself was subsequently killed by a cousin who 
had escaped the shambles and returned with an 
armed force. 

The tales of this family, their magnificent palaces, 
their beauty, their youth—(only one of the men in 
that final slaughter was over thirty )—the violence 
of the way in which they destroyed themselves, is 
Homeric in its scope, but wholly mediaeval in its 
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mingling of brutal cruelty with exquisite sensitive- 
ness. The final horror of the Baglioni rule, the mur- 
der of a papal legate, brought the Farnese pope, Paul 
III, down upon Perugia with a great army, and with 
the erection of his fortress on the site of the Baglioni 
palaces (1540-43) ends the independent history of 
the city. Taxed by the church, ridden by hordes of 
Jesuits who became the chief power, its industries 
paralyzed and its citizens discouraged, it sank 
steadily into poverty, disease and degradation, as did 
most Italian cities in which the Papal temporal power 
ruled unchecked. 

It became a French prefecture with the Napoleonic 
invasion, which evidently proved vastly preferable 
to Papal tyranny, for the city never ceased rebelling 
against the church again, until in 1860 Victor Em- 
manuel’s troops dislodged the Swiss papal merce- 
naries, and Perugia became once more an independent 
city. The citizens’ first act was to destroy the great 
Papal fortress, which had been gradually disappear- 
ing under the hands of the resentful people at every 
opportunity during the preceding two centuries. 

So the second monument to despotism was cleared 
from the Piazza, and a third building, the handsome 
Prefettura, arose in their place, its white arcades and 
park in complete contrast to the battlements of its 
predecessors. 


38 


The traveller with only one day to spend in Peru- 
gia will do well to go straight to the things of great- 
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est importance and widest appeal, and among them 
apportion his precious moments to suit himself. 
Thereafter, if time be his, he can roam and wander 
at will. 

I suggest, therefore, that he begin his exploration 
at the Piazza S. Lorenzo, which is the heart of the 
old city; devoting the early morning to the exterior 
of its splendid buildings, and to the cathedral (which 
opens at dawn). By ten o’clock the Pinacoteca, or 
Picture Gallery in the Palazzo Publico will be open 
to him, and remain so until one. Thence he can 
visit the Cambio, S. Severo, (if he desires to see Ra- 
phael’s first fresco), the Arco di Augusto, Perugia’s 
magnificent and unique Etruscan gate, the amazing 
Oratory of St. Bernadino by di Duccio, and the Uni- 
versita with its Etruscan Museum (perhaps the finest 
in Italy). These things lie, roughly speaking, in one 
end of the town (see map). 

And thereafter, if he has a good constitution, and 
an esthetic stomach capable of a real gorge without 
too painful indigestion, he can hasten to the other 
side of Perugia, and see the church of S. Domenico, 
and the highly important S. Pietro’ of the famous 
choir and choirstalls. He should end the day at the 
Piazza V. Emmanuele where his eyes, undoubtedly 
weary if he has followed the above schedule, will be 
soothed by the splendor and peace of the sunset over 
the superb view of the city. 


*The time economizing traveller motoring to or from 
Assisi should see S. Pietro en route, for it stands some dis- 
tance out from the city’s centre, near the Porta S. Cos- 
tanzo (see map). 
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4 
THE FONTANA GRANDE 


As. one enters the Piazza S. Lorenzo from the 
Corso Vanucci, one faces the battered side of the 
Duomo. At one’s left, at the corner, rises the huge 
block of the Palazzo Publico, at once the most beau- 
tiful and dominating of its buildings. The left side 
of the square is closed by the faded-looking rem- 
nant of the Canonica, once the residence of the Popes. 

Standing thus, the most compelling object is, of 

, course, the pile of the great fountain, rising on its 

circle of steps, its marble streaked and dark with 
age. It was built in 1277 by Fra Bevignate, who 
called in the Florentine, Arnolfo di Lapo to do the 
sculptures on the second basin, and the famous Nic- 
colé and Giovanni Pisano for the panels of the first 
basin. They are a fascinating mingling of Aesop’s 
fables, mediaeval legends, and Old Testament scenes. 
There is also reference to two of Perugia’s favorite 
interests—fish and saints. Lake Trasimene as a 
lovely woman with her arms full of fishes touches 
upon the one, while S. Ercolano, St. Louis and S. 
Costanzo sufficiently represent the other. There is, 
apropos of the Perugian fondness for fishes, an amus- 
ing tale of a painter Buffalmaco who, annoyed by 
the incessant peering at a fresco he was painting of 
S. Ercolano, erected a screen round his painting, be- 
hind which he gave the saint a halo of fishes, then 
_fled to Florence, pursued, though vainly, by the rag- 
ing Perugians, whose sense of humor does not seem 
to have been equal to the occasion. 
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THE DUOMO 


The sorry bareness of the Duomo, its tattered 
walls of brown brick and stone, speak eloquently of 
the intermittent warfare with the church which marks 
Perugia’s history. Time and again it has been on 
the point of hiding its bruises under an elegant marble 
garment; once the marbles were even brought from 
a conquered town. But before they could be put in 
place fresh dissensions had flamed out, and the cathe- 
dral was hacked at by enraged nobles or populace, 
or barricaded into a fortress by some militant pope. 

Even its building was episodic and harried. In 
1200 the old church on its site was pulled down. In 
1345 the corner stone of the present cathedral was 
laid—and remained merely a corner stone for fifty 
years. Hardly had its walls risen, when the French 
Abbot Mommagiore, of detested memory, pulled most 
of them down to build a fortified passage from the 
Canonica to Porta Sole. A Baglioni bishop finally 
completed it in about 1450, and the Baglioni later 
desecrated it with blood of their own feuds. 

The general impression of the interior is a curious 
blend of bareness and over-decoration; of a kind of 
false richness and a sincere grimness; the first a 
result of the gaudy ceiling and the absurd imitation 
pillars; the second, of huge plain wall spaces. The 
details of it, however, are beautiful and interesting. 
To the right, as one enters the main door, is the tomb 
of Bishop Baglioni by Urbino da Cortona; beyond, 
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the chapel of S. Bernadino with the rather violently 
dramatic “Descent from the Cross” of Baroccio shin- 
ing out of the gloom. Above it to the left is the beau- 
tiful stained glass window by Arrigo Fiammingo 
(1565); it is restored, but part of the old glass re- 
mains. The bundle on the shoulders of the little 
child is the symbol of the Merchant’s Guild, who built 
the chapel, and equipped it throughout. Some of the 
woodwork is very fine. 

The opposite chapel, that of the Virgin’s Marriage 
Ring, contains, alas, only a copy of Perugino’s “Spo- 
salizio.” The original was carried off, together with 
many of the master’s works, by Napoleon. But with- 
in the tabernaculum (done by Federigo del Roscetto 
in 1511) the ring is safe and sound, locked away in 
chests within chests, the keys of which, according to 
Lina Duff Gordon in her delightful Perugia, are 
fifteen in number, and each carried by a different and 
trusted official of the city. She gives a vivid account 
of once seeing the ring, of handling it, and describes 
it as a strange jewel of some agatc-like stone, opal- 
escent and variable in coloring. Numerous legends 
cluster round it; such as that of the impious woman 
who dared to wear it, and whose hand promptly 
withered. It is shown five times a year. 

On the third pillar to the right, under a little 
canopy, above an altar where candles always burn, 
and surrounded by the silver hearts which the faith- 
ful present for miraculous response to prayer, stands 
a Virgin. Too often miraculous images and pictures 
are remarkable for their ugliness, as if the virtue 
of divine power and physical beauty were mutually 
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exclusive. Here, however, the gentle figure, the se- 
rious, tender face, the direct calmness of the eyes, 
the faint understanding smile, encourage one to be- 
lieve that a simulacra so lovely may well have at- 
tracted to herself something of the divinity of her 
great original. No wonder worshippers always kneel 
before her; no wonder that Perugino, as a boy, is 
said to have adored her. The picture is very old, 
attributed to Gianiccola Manni, or to some early 
Christian adornment of a pagan temple, subsequently 
transplanted to the cathedral. 

In the left transept, the bones of Urban IV and 
Martin IV lie in a small urn on the right wall, with 
a brass tiara atop it. Originally, of course, they had 
magnificent tombs, especially Martin, who died, one 
is told, from eating too many eels. Mommaggiore 
pulled down his monument, fragments of which con- 
stitute the pulpits on each side the altar screen. The 
great Innocent III was once buried here too, but his 
bones were sent, in modern times, to Rome. 

The remaining objects of interest in the cathedral 
are the fine choir stalls, by Giuliano da Maiano and 
Domenico del Tasso in 1486-91, and the picture by 
Signorelli in the chapel of S. Onofrio, behind the 
right transept, which, in spite of bad lighting and 
much repainting, shows throughout the detail his viv- 
idness and accuracy of draughtsmanship. 

Upon the facade of the cathedral—its sole orna- 
ment—is the little pulpit whence S. Bernadino of 
Siena used to draw sobs of repentance from his 
easily—too easily—moved audiences, who with the 
fanaticism peculiar to the Perugian brand of religion, 
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were capable of falling on each other’s necks in a 
frenzy of forgiveness and remorse one day, and hack- 
ing each others heads off the next. One imagines that 
the gentle saint—and indeed all the intellectual or 
sensitive people of that gory time, must have looked 
out of their monasteries upon the doings of the nobles 
and condottiere with the same wondering patience, 
indignation or whimsical forbearance, that a philoso- 
pher might give to the athletic field under his study 
window. But—as the chronicle of Mazarazzo amply 
proves—they were not untouched by the drama and 
pageantry of the endless battles. 

One should not overlook the Opera del Duomo, 
the little picture gallery, which any priest will be 
glad to show for a small fee. It contains some beau- 
tiful illuminated missals and numerous interesting 
paintings, all most satisfactorily tabulated according 
to number in a little booklet which may be had by 
murmuring ‘““Catologo” to the man in charge. 


6 
THE CANONICA 


To the left of the Duomo, and behind it, rises the 
Canonica, the huge building where the popes resided. 
At one time city officials and the clergy occupied it 
jointly, but the growing strife between them produced 
the Palazzo Publico, and reduced the Canonica to 
its present bare and wrecked condition. It is wholly 
uninteresting on the side that faces the piazza, and 
its cloister is not, perhaps, either very old or very 
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fine, but the stairway leading down to the Piazza Mor- 
lacchi, in the rear of the building, indicates what the 
whole once may have been. 

In it five popes have been elected and three have 
died, and it was here that St. Francis appeared 
miraculously to Gregory IX, when the latter was 
finding the Stigmata a trying barrier to his keen 
rationalistic mind. Here, also, as the power of the 
church increased, lived a vast crowd of canons, 
priests, etc., with such immense cellars that, Bonazzi 
tells us, they once proved the sole means of extin- 
guishing the adjacent palace of the Podesta. The 
flames were quenched with the wine! 


7 
THE PALAZZO PUBLICO 


From the steps of the cathedral one best sees the 
Palazzo Publico, the great public palace of the me- 
diaeval Perugians. Its preservation and completeness 
symbolize significantly the passion for civil liberty 
which is the city’s underlying diapason through all 
the dissonance of factional feuds and papal oppres- 
sions, The people spared their palace, when houses 
and churches flamed round it, and managed to pre- 
serve it from forcign harm as well. 

It was finished about 1350, and was nearly one 
hundred and thirty years building. Its first archi- 
tects were that Fra Bevignate who designed the 


fountain, and two other Perugians; Giacomo di Ser- 


vadio and Giovanello di Benvenuto. 
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One hears this about these men, and, alas, nothing 
more. What a pity that no details have come down to 
us. How did architects, seven hundred years ago, 
plan their work? Can one imagine them atop stools, 
with parchments spread out, tracing elevations and 
profiles until the whole building stood before them 
complete, in a mass of intricate drawing, to be mate- 
rialized, as projected, into stone? One hardly 
thinks so. The vital diversity of the mediaeval build- 
ings, the happy accidents of decoration which ally 
them more to a living organism, like a tree which 
puts forth a casually lovely pattern of branches, than 
to inert matter—all this seems to indicate a general 
plan and much fortunate improvization, many flashes 
of intuition, on the part of the artist craftsmen who 
actually carved the door-mouldings, and embellished 
the capitals. 

Certainly one feels this fusion of many efforts into 
one harmonious whole in the Palazzo Publico. Con- 
sider the shorter facade, which faces the Duomo; the 
irregular spacing of its five Gothic windows; the 
manner in which the first cornice is casually broken 
by the small arched window above the three arches 
of the portico; how that portico is kept from undue 
prominence by the beautiful mass of projecting semi- 
circular steps, which focus the eye, (as rectangular 
ones could never do) and lead it faultlessly to the 
point of most importance—the splendid doorway. 
No modern architect, planning a building as a whole,, 
would dream of such irregular things. 

From out this portal once issued the Priori, or City 
Council, in crimson robes, garlanded in gold chains, 
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preceded by trumpeters with silver trumpets twelve 
feet long from which hung banners of red satin with 
the white griffin of the city emblazoned on it. Above, 
two monsters in brass, made by Ugolino in the early 
14th Century for a fountain, guard the door, a griffin, 
and a Guelf lion. From them once hung the keys 
of Assisi and of Siena, trophies of victory. Inside— 
now used for public gatherings—is the great hall of 
the Priori, decorated with the frescoes and the fine 
wooden stalls which the Lawyers Guild put up in 
1583 when they acquired the room. 

In the long facade facing the Corso Vanucci is an- 
other great doorway, through which one enters the 
main body of the palace. It is rich in carving and in 
the heraldry of the city. The three patron saints, Er- 
colano, Costanzo, and Louis of Toulouse, stand—a 
little primly—in the lunette. On each side the Guelf 
lions support pilasters on whose brackets sit the 
Perugian griffins. 

Inside, the magnificent Sala di Guarda restored to 
its original simplicity of naked stone, massively 
vaulted and pillared, sets the note of the whole struc- 
ture; one goes up the central staircase, which was 
originally a ramp without steps, so that horses might 
carry the Priori direct to the council chamber. 

And it is from this stair—not from its outside door- 
way facing the cathedral, which is usually closed— 
that one enters the Sala dei Priori, or Notari. A 
rich and lovely room with its heavy, wide arches, and 
the brilliant variety of its decoration. Here coats 
of arms of mediaeval Podesta mingle with stories from 
the Bestiaries, and scenes from Old Testament his- 
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tory, all framed and garlanded in the bright fantasies 
with which the mediaeval artists loved to embroider 
their own imaginations. In 1885 its old frescoes 
were re-discovered and restored by Tassi; they have 
been attributed to Pietro Cavallini, and may have 
been done in 1297, because the coat-of-arms of a cer- 
tain Podesta Schiatta, of that date, occupies the 
prominent place above the entrance door. 

On the same floor are other municipal rooms of 
interest. The Sala del Malconsiglio (Room of Bad 
Counsel), with the exquisite fresco of Madonna and 
angels in the lunette above the entrance door on the 
inside, is so named because, toward the end of the 
14th Century, it was here decided to free some fol- 
lowers of Sir John Hawkwood, the celebrated Eng- 
lish mercenary fighter—with the disastrous result 
that he utterly defeated the Perugians the following 
year. The Sala Rossa, or d’Udienza, contains Dono 
Doni’s picture of Julius III restoring the privileges 
of the city to the Priory, which gives an excellent idea 
of the city fathers in their state regalia. The vault- 
ing is frescoed by the copious hand of Signor Anony- 
mous, the walls glow with crimson brocade, and there 
is a fine fireplace in pietra serena, a grey and rather 
sombre stone. 

Into these rooms, however, they who follow the 
schedule for the hurried suggested above will be able 
to cast only a glimpse, as they will want to hasten to 
the Picture Gallery on the next floor. It is open 
from ten to one, and from three to six. The morning 
light is best. 
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8 
THE PINACOTECA 


“There is perhaps no gallery in Europe as single- 
minded—as devoted to one set of men, as that at 


Perugia. . . . One feels none of that painful sense 
of clash and strain produced by a mixture of differ- 
ent schools . . . and the most tired and indifferent 


traveller will feel something soothed and softened be- 
fore he turns his back upon the quiet sacred pictures 
of the Umbrian masters.” ? 

Perhaps it is not strange, as might first appear, 
that a city with so violent a history should produce 
so gentle an art. The Perugian painters revolted 
from the cruelty around them with a strength pro- 
portioned to it. They retreated into the realm Siena 
had showed them, taking the colorful costumes of 
their time, but not its individuals. It is significant 
that no matter how realistically they developed, they 
never painted portraits. Even their naiveté was not 
equal to perpetuating men like the Baglioni or the 
Oddi as saints and saviors. Hence the two great 
characteristics of the Umbrian School as found in Pe- 
rugia—its abstract and deep religious motivation, and 
the growth of the gonfalone, or religious banner, 
borne through the streets in the periodical frenzies 
of remorse with which the Perugians interlarded their 
mutual butcheries. 

The Umbrian School of Painting may perhaps be 
summarized as a field in which the jewel-like color, 


1 Perugia, by Lina Duff Gordon. J. M. Dent & Co., Lon- 
don, 1901. 
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the stiff gold conventions of Byzantium as expressed 
in Siena, gradually gave place to the depth, solidity 
and realism of the Florentine influence. It begins, 
roughly, with Benedetto Bonfigli in about 1450, cul- 
minates with Perugino, and furnishes the training 
ground for Raphael. 

Its greatest names comprise, in its early period, 
Bonfigli and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and in its later, 
Perugino and Pinturicchio. Raphael can scarcely be 
said to belong to it because of his immensely wider 
sphere and fame. 

The Gallery is admirably arranged to show the 
school’s development and decadence. Excellent cata- 
logs in which the paintings are actually listed (with 
a few exceptions) by their correct numbers, are to 
be had at the desk. With them the gallery may be 
studied in detail. 

In the first great room are grouped all those cu- 
rious experiments of the primitive painters; sincere 
religious passion struggles through the veils of ignor- 
ance and the straight jacket of tradition, and the pic- 
tures are “full of the strain of birth.’ The huge 
Crucifixion of Margaritone (No. 18), the Madonna 
and Child of Duccio di Boninsegna (done about 1300, 
No. 29) are characteristic. 

In Room II, Bonfigli’s frescoes, executed for the 
chapel of the ten priors elected every two months 
and chosen from the different colleges of arts or 
crafts, display the beginning of the Perugian school. 
They are faded and horribly restored, but they re- 
main charming. Their execution extended from 1461 
to 1495, why, no one knows. They represent the 
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whole range of Bonfigli’s fresco talent, and in their 
naiveté are a great delight—witness the absurb land- 
scape in No. 5, the “Miracle of the Fish,” and the 
solemn way the church of S. Pietro is sliced in two to 
show the monstrous corpse of S. Louis of Toulouse 
(No. 7). One should remember this picture when go- 
ing to S. Pietro—it makes one wish that the later 
decorators of that rich shrine had held their hands. 

Rooms III, IV, and V, contain 13th and 14th Cen- 
tury pictures and frescoes mostly by Sienese paint- 
ers, rich in purely decorative splendor, often sterile 
in all else. Perhaps two in Room V, signed works 
of Taddeo Bartolo of Siena, are the most lovely; No. 
67, a “Pentecost” (1303) and the group of Nos. 62- 
66—four panels of Madonna and Saints from the 
church of S. Francesco. There is the satisfaction of 
all fantasy, of all unreality, in the exquisite decora- 
tive details, the clear coloring, of this Sienese dream 
of a gold-powdered heaven filled with graceful long- 
limbed posturing abstractions. More of it later.? 

In Room VI, however, hangs Fra Angelico’s Polit- 
tico (No. 91) which by its profound piety, the depth 
and delicacy of its feeling, reduces that Sienese 
heaven to something dangerously near mere pretti- 
ness. In the panels of saints, in the earnest, youthfu” 
devotion of the angels, in the fervor of the Madonna, 
Beato Angelico’s deep emotion burns like an altar 
candle, and its light falls upon the golden curls of 
the heads and lies along the very folds of the robes. 

No. 111 is by Piero della Francesca, and at once 
we are in another world, in which a keen brain has 

*See Sienese Painting, pp. 323-27. 
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given mathematical study to perspective, and a great” 
technical master has advanced painting far down the 
road that led to the High Renaissance.’ 

Room VII, beside a charming Gentile da Fabriano 
(No. 879) contains the only Signorelli* in the gal- 
lery (No. 203) done in 1500, and presenting inter- 
esting points of contrast with his work at Orvieto and 
nearby Cortona. 

From Room VIII, in which Nos. 147 and 150, by 
Giovanni Boccati, done in 1480 and 1447 are per- 
haps most charming, we reach the Sala di Bonfigli 
(Room IX), and our first Gonfalone, or religious 
banner. It is No. 164, and below, according to the 
chronicle of Graziani, one sees a festival which every 
year took place at the Oratory of S. Bernadino. 
Here, too, is one of the most delightful pictures (to 
me) of the whole collection—No. 138. There is a 
marvellous impossibility in the stiff-bronze-like drap- 
eries of the angels, a fairy-tale charm in the grave 
labors of St. Luke’s ox, who, pen in hoof, is piously 
—and with a faint Boswellian complacency—record- 
ing the miracle. 

In Room X we encounter the man sometimes called 
the founder of the Umbrian School—Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo; probably one of the masters of Perugino 
and of Pinturicchio. No. 235, his only signed pic- 
ture, is still mediaeval in feeling, and of more interest 
than beauty. But in the others of this rich room— 
notably Nos. 178, 230, and 208, one feels the work 
of a great pioneer, who turned his back forever on 


14See Arezzo, pp. 254-56. 
?See Orvieto, pp. 73-75. 
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Byzantine tradition—that beautiful but deadly en- 
chantress who held painting in a glittering trance for 
so many years—and worked toward a personal ex- 
pression. 

To understand this delightful man more thor- 
oughly, one should hasten with tightly closed 
eyes through Rooms XI and XII to XIII, where 
in the descriptive series called ‘““The Miracles of S. 
Bernadino” he turns from religion to contem- 
porary history, and gives us the costumes and man- 
mers of his time. (Nos. 229, 22, 237, and 202). 
Here our interest is far greater in the gay slim young 
men, in tights and small caps, who swagger up and 
down the pictures with scant attention to the saint, 
than in His Holiness’ miracles. 

And now, we approach those rooms devoted to 
Perugino himself—Rooms XII and XIV. They are 
“like the wearisome domestic letters of a genius.” 
It is rather sad to find in the gallery named for him 
largely second-rate works of the man who gives 
Perugia her chief claim to artistic distinction. Un- 
fortunately for her, the Museums of France, Eng- 
land and Germany contain much of his best painting. 

Pietro Vanucci (Perugino was his nickname) was 
born in 1446 in Citta delle Pieve; studied it is 
thought with Fiorenzo di Lorenzo and Bonfigli, and 
in Florence. This is largely surmise. Whatever his 
training, he was sufficiently distinguished at thirty- 
five to be called to Rome, together with Botticelli and 
Ghirlandaio, to paint in the Sistine Chapel, where he 
left more work than either of the others. Florence 
remained his headquarters, though he was often in 
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Perugia, where Raphael became his pupil in 1500. 
In 1506 he settled here for an old age that was dis- 
astrously active. For by this time his fame had 
created such a demand that pictures poured from his 
studio in increasing numbers—and banality. And we 
should not be too hard on a man whose latter life 
was difficult, if he codified his own charms into man- 
nerisms, and reduced his art to quantity production. 
Even so, there lingers through it the ghosts of his 
chief characteristics—gentle sweetness of spirit, and 
a marvellous dolcezza of color and line. The green 
light that illumines his Umbrian skies and hills, shin- 
ing through his pictures like a glow from another 
world, never wholly fades. His influence was im- 
mense, but of short duration, probably because his 
mannerisms were more than usually easy to imitate 
and his genius more than usually elusive. Only Ra- 
phael’s painting produced any direct development of 
his work—and that, by its own intense life, very 
shortly took leave of any school. 

In the rooms mentioned, then, we must not look 
for too much, and we shall be charmed. No. 200 in 
Room XII, for example, a Coronation of the Virgin, 
is a very beautiful thing, as well as the other side of 
it which is No. 263 in Room XIV. It was thus 
double-faced in order that one picture might face the 
congregation of the convent for which it was done, 
and the other side the monks in the choir. Also the 
fine No. 270, a Virgin with adoring angels, done in 
1497. 

But it is the Pieta (No. 220) which, to my mind, 
dominates the room. Venturi attributes it to Fior- 
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enzo; others to Perugino. If it be so, it has all the 
freshness, the spiritual calm, of his best work. 

Room XIV contains twenty-three pictures of Peru- 
gino—twenty-one of them parts of one of his great 
altarpieces, which hung originally in the church of 
S. Agostino, and which was dismembered and in part 
carried off by Napoleon. 

In Room XV are works of Bernardo di Mariotto 
(died 1566) of which perhaps the finest is No. 155, 
and Room XVI, that of Manni and Berto di Giovanni. 

Next comes the Sala di Pinturicchio. Of this bril- 
liant and always charming decorator we shall have 
more to say in another place.t_ He is considered a 
complementary of Perugino, a pupil of Fiorenzo, gay 
and winsome where Perugino was gentle and religi- 
ous. Here, his altarpiece (No. 274), one of the few 
in its original frame, claims our first attention. The 
much-discussed No. 287, about which such local dis- 
cussion raged because the arms of Raphael are dis- 
cerned in the design of the young man’s trousers 
(he is in the right foreground), is discreetly “attrib- 
uted” to Eusebio di San Giorgio. There are numer- 
ous other interesting pictures, by Pinturicchio, Peru- 
gino, over which I cannot linger. 

The remaining rooms, from XVIII to XXII, con- 
tain, for the most part, the work of followers of 
Perugino, largely of Domenico Alfani (Room XIX) 
and his son Orazio (Room XXI) who, gifted with 
money and enthusiasm, devoted such energy to per- 
petuating the school of Perugino that they eventu- 
ally suffocated it, as even a glance at the walls show, 


*See Piccolomini Library, Cathedral, Siena, p. 353. 
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under a cloud of sentimental and simpering manner- 
isms. It was never again revived. 
Y 
COLLEGIO DEL CAMBIO 

As we issue again from the main door of the Pa- 
lazzo Communale, and turn to the right down the 
Corso Vanucci, almost the first door past the Via 
dei Priori leads us into the audience chamber off the 
Collegio del Cambio. As we step out of the bright 
sunlight of the street, we seem to enter at once an- 
other medium—a place of warm, rich, rather dark 
tones, with dignity as its chief note. 

This was the 15th century Stock Exchange of Peru- 
gia. Nothing more vividly bespeaks the difference in 
the Renaissance and the modern attitude toward art 
than to remember this. One does not hear of Turner 
or Augustus Johns or George Bellows being invited 
to decorate the Stock Exchange in London or New 
York. The Perugians secured the most famous man 
of their day, and in 1499 Perugino gave up an offer 
to fresco the Duomo at Orvieto, and worked for 
eight years, in the prime of his power, upon the walls 
and ceiling of this room. 

It has, consequently, the rare unity of a thing 
achieved by the hand of one man. It is probable 
that he worked almost entirely alone. The ceiling 
with its zodiacal symbols and intricate arabesques, 
was at least designed entirely by him, if executed as 
some think by pupils. 

The subjects show the amusing mixture of classical 
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and Christian figures only possible to the Renaissance. 
On the left wall, as one faces down the room, are the 
classic figures ; Greeks and Romans treading the green 
floor of the Umbrian valley, with the figures of Pru- 
dence, Justice, Fortitude and Temperance floating 
above the men who represent them. In the languor 
and delicacy of their figures is gathered all Peru- 
gino’s charm; but there is as well a great fault. 
These slim, swaying young gentlemen are far too 
girlish to represent emperors and philosophers. They 
swim in the green Umbrian light like pliant lilies. 

On the pillar between the first and second arch is 
a supposed portrait of Perugino. I still hope that evi- 
dence will some day be brought to light that it is not. 
The face is very heavy; the mouth mean, the eyes 
shrewd, calculating and treacherous. Later research 
has done much to disprove Vasari’s vituperous ac- 
count of the painter, whom he accuses of enormous 
avarice and complete irreligion, but this portrait cer- 
tainly confirms it. After all, his personal character 
is unimportant, as the bulk of his work proves that 
the artist in him, at least, was a man of delicate and 
profound emotion. 

The right wall glows with a mixture of sybils and 
prophets, with God the Father above. The youthful 
Daniel is said to be a portrait of Raphael, and Jere- 
miah an idealized likeness of Pinturicchio. The finest 
work in the room, however, is on the wall at the end, 
with, at the left, a Transfiguration, and to the right, 
an especially lovely Adoration of the Magi. In this 
he is completely at home, and it is one of his finest 
things. 


The Arco d’ Augusto, Perugia 
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From this room, one goes into the chapel of the 
Cambio, whose ceiling was painted by Gianiccola 
Manni in his early life under Perugino’s influence, 
and to whose walls he returned many, many years 
after, when he had absorbed the mannerisms of Del 
Sarto. The subjects of the frescoes are supposedly 
the Life of St. John. But in reality they are a de- 
lightfully rich pageant of Manni’s time. He revels 
in the rich brocades, the gold decorations, and one 
feels Ghirlandaio’s interest in costume and person- 
age, carried even further. 

The benches, doors and panellings of the Cambio 
are of the last decade of the 15th century. One is 
likely to forget, in the interest of the pictures, the 
magnificent wood. There is, too, an intrinsic diffi- 
culty about work of this kind. Its lavishness bars 
appreciation. Rather helplessly the eye receives an 
impression of enormous intricacy and refuses to 
react further. To understand the beauty of desigr 
and skill of workmanship that has been lavished on 
this small room, there is only one method. Select one 
—almost any one—of the sections and exclude all the 
others. Study it intently. If possible, make a sketch 
of it. In my notebook, before me, is the Perugian 
Dragon, taken from a little panel near the floor. The 
sketch is poor, but it recreates the spare, sure lines 
of the original so astonishingly “modern”’ in its spir- 
ited stylization. Thus isolated under the glass of 
one’s complete attention, a single bit of the woodwork 
emerges with singular beauty, and gives an index to 
the quality of the whole. 

In the Sala del Collegio dalla Mercanzia, the fifth 
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door toward the Piazza S. Lorenzo from the main 
entrance of the Palazzo Municipale, some such method 
is even more imperative for detailed appreciation. 
Because this chamber, begun by Costanzo di Mat- 
tiolo in 1462, is composed—walls, ceiling, benches, 
floor—of just such work. Personally I found in- 
tarsia on this scale merely tiring. After the mag- 
nificent unit of the benches with their gothic 
back-panels, and lunette, the rest of the room seems 
restless and unsatisfactory. It dances dizzily with 
innumerable small panels. It is like being confronted 
with nine square yards of miniatures. 


10 
RAPHAEL'S FIRST FRESCO 


From the Piazza Piccinino, which slants off down- 
hill from the right of the cathedral facade (as one 
faces it) the Via Bontempi drops steeply. The sec- 
ond little street to the left leads sharply up to S. 
Severo. 

The way in which the small church perches above 
a tangle of buildings and streets strengthens the 
legend that it occupies the site of a temple to Apollo 
the sun-god, built on this, the old Acropolis of Peru- 
gia. Below lies S. Maria Nuova and the Porta Pesa; 
and a long road reaching out to Porta S. Antonio, 
where Mommaggiore built his huge palaces, with a 
covered passage running straight to the Canonica in 
the Piazza. Far away across the sunny hills Assisi 
lies fair and pink, and down the valley the hills mask 
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Spoleto. It is a place upon which an Olympian might 
well settle, nor mourn his lost Attic vistas. 

The only thing of interest in the church is met im- 
mediately in the little chapel which was once a por- 
tico, and has been preserved through the various al- 
terations of the building. Here is Raphael’s fresco, 
painted in 1505, at the age of twenty-two, of God the 
Father above, and Christ below, surrounded by an- 
gels and saints. In them one feels the rising breath, 
the coming sweep, of the great wind that was to 
raise him to such a pinnacle. Through mutilation 
and restoration the thrilling quality of expansion is 
still felt . .. and below, are six saints, done by 
Perugino at seventy-one. There is tragedy in that 
little room, for those who will see it; the brilliant 
youth, already freed from Perugino’s studio, with 
the splendor and the speed of his brief glorious life 
upon him, here pauses to record himself before soar- 
ing to Rome. And, years after his immortalization 
in death, his old teacher creeps back to paint, with 
visibly failing hand, the weak and insipid figures of 
his saints. 


11 
SANTA MARIA NUOVA AND THE ARCO DI AUGUSTO 


The hurried must return to the Piazza S. Lorenzo 
and take the Via Vecchia which leads from the right 
of the Cathedral as one faces the facade, downhill, 
and through the Arco di Augusto. The leisurely may 
take the Via Bontempi down to the Piazza di Duca, 
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and so to S. Maria Nuova (keeping always to the 
left). This church, built in 1285, was partly de- 
stroyed in the battle of the townspeople against Mom- 
maggiore in 1375, and built into the fortress of the 
Porta Sole, but reconstructed two years afterward. 
Its subsequent remodellings and reshapings cause its 
rather charming irregularity ; blocked up arches, walls 
that start firmly in one direction and disappear igno- 
miniously into adjacent masonry; built-indoors like 
stopped mouths, which might if opened shout still the 
ribald songs of the sieges. 

Inside, one should make straight for the high 
altar, where hangs Bonfigli’s gonfalone, painted in 
1472. One can imagine the effect of its terrifying 
threats upon a hysterically remorseful populace, 
as it was carried through the streets. 

From this church, turning right along the Via Pin- 
turicchio, one passes at No. 17, the painter’s house, 
and reaches presently the Piazza Fortebraccio. The 
great Arco di Augusto emerges as a whole from the 
sheathing houses, in a sudden impression of stern and 
beautiful strength. It is one of the finest Etruscan 
portals in existence, the great blocks of Travertine 
still sharp-edged and unworn, after three thousand 
years of service. The arch itself is Roman, as well 
as the frieze of colonettes and shields above it; the 
loggia crowning the left flanking tower is Renais- 
sance. The oldest portion is the masonry of gate 
and towers up to the springing of the arch; the 
original Etruscan structure. Many things contribute 
to the grim and unique majesty of this gate; the size 
and depth of the flanking towers, with their sugges- 
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tion of Egyptian pylons; the depth and oblique set- 
ting of the arch itself, the manner in which the whole 
structure looms doubly high as the piazza before it 
slopes rapidly downhill. This is the way to enter 
Perugia the first time, not from the railroad station. 
If one is driving, the circuit of the city and the ap- 
proach through this magnificent gate is worth the 
effort. 

In the same piazza the Palazzo Gallenga contains 
an excellent Prehistoric Museum, and is in itself an 
interesting building. 


12 
THE ETRUSCAN MUSEUM 


From the Piazza Fortebraccio the Corso Garibaldi 
leads down to the left; the first turn, round the cor- 
ner left, past the Palazza Gallenga, takes one along 
the Via Fabretti to the Universita. It is twenty 
minutes of downhill walking, and the visitor will do 
well to pick up a carriage in the Piazza Fortebraccio 
to take him there and thence to the Oratorio di S. 
Bernadino, high on an adjacent hill. Another—and 
a more fascinating—way to reach the University is 
to walk down the Via Appia—an old aqueduct—from 
the Piazza Cavalotti behind the Canonica. 

Even if the Etruscan Museum housed on the upper 
floors of the University does not attract one, its 
charming situation must, and I confess that in the 
midst of long galleries of funeral urns and tombs I 
often sought the more vital sunlight outside, etching 
the rising pile of streets and buildings toward the 
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church of S. Francesco. This is not, as a glance 
will show, the old University of Perugia, founded in 
1308 by Clement V. Those buildings now house the 
Tribunal in the Piazza Garibaldi. This dates from 
1740, was an Olevetan church and monastery, and 
passed into the hands of the government when the 
monasteries were suppressed. 

Guards try to enveigle one into the church and 
lower corridors of the building, which are sheer waste 
of time. On the third floor is one of the finest Etrus- 
can collections in Italy. It is impossible here to give 
any detailed account of the objects. It is best to 
abandon oneself to the intelligent and enthusiastic 
custodians, whose English is adequate and whose 
knowledge sufficient for the casual visitor. For me 
the things of greatest interest in the collection were 
the strange primitive figurines in bronze—so simple 
that a line—hardly more than a wire, indicated legs 
and arms, a triangle the body, a cylinder the head. 
It was the vitality of these simplifications which 
fascinated me. Some very modern sculpture! ap- 
proaches it. With the barest of means a profound 
emotion is expressed . . . those far-off artists must 
have felt deeply that they could imprison in simple 
curves of bronze a conviction strong enough to flow 
out of them three thousand years later. 

Quite different in their character are the other 
things of, perhaps, greater general interest; the beau- 
tiful objects of the Guardabassi collection, at their 
finest in Room VII. Here is the famous mirror, with 
the relief of Bacchus riding a panther; here bits of 


*Cf. some of the work of Manship and of Lovet-Lorski. 
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other mirrors, with graffito delicate as a Whistler 
plate. 

There are sarcophagi with the paint still bright 
upon them: innumerable cinerary urns shaped like re- 
cumbent human figures. The urns confirm the Vic- 
torian complacency of the Volumnii, yet there is too 
something alive and sinister about them. But the 
numerous gold ornaments, the jewels, the gaiety and 
delicacy of mirrors, scent bottles and cosmetic jars, 
give a more lively impression of what must, after all, 
have been a very gay and luxurious people. Heaven 
forbid that any explorers, poking about the débris of 
New York or London three thousand years hence, 
should judge us by our tombstones! 


13 
THE ORATORY OF S. BERNADINO 


From the University, the Via dell’Elce sloped down 
to the ancient city gate of that name. It was a 
pleasant street to follow, for from it the city of Peru- 
gia on its hill assumed something of its purely me- 
diaeval aspect; the railroad and trolley lines were 
hidden; the brown grey old houses piled above each 
other with a severity softened by the floods of green 
overflowing from many an apparently hanging gar- 
den, and trickling, in long tendrils of vine, down the 
walls. Outside the gate the road turned left, and par- 
alleled the old city wall till we reached the Porta 
Conca. And there occurred one of those strange 
moments of intense beauty which inexplicably flash 
out from time to time; some arrangement of line and 
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color which satisfies a deep instinct. Before us lay 
the old gate, built in 1327, with the green of gar- 
dens through it; to the right the Via Pascoli curved 
gracefully up between terraced olives to where, thrust 
forth upon cliffs springing out of olive terraces, the 
monastery of S. Francesco loomed against a sky 
green as Perugino’s own, and patterned with the huge 
sculptural clouds of spring. Nothing to distinguish 
it, this view, from another presented at a slightly 
different place, but it burned into the memory as a 
kind of essence of Perugia—the strong, buttressed 
gate; the feathery green of the inner gardens it pro- 
tected, and sweeping up from them to the right, the 
lifting tiers of the city. And the color, the miracle 
of the color! A blue dappling of the wall, where 
morning glory climbed; the glowing yellow-green 
edges of new-leaved bushes, the silver pale haloes 
upon the olive trees; the dark purple-shot browns of 
streets and windows marking the face of the climb- 
ing city, and the grainy uneven tawny pink, like the 
irregular coloring of autumn leaves, where its stone 
caught the sunshine. 

The curving Via Pascoli led us up to the grassy 
piazza of S. Francesco. The Church hidden by the 
high fence and scaffoldings of reconstruction, we 
scarcely saw, for before us, unmistakably thrust out 
from the left of the mass of building, was the Ora- 
tory of S. Bernadino. 

The Oratory was begun in 1451 by the Commune 
and people. Agostino di Duccio of Siena was called 
in in 1457 to build the facade. In a month he pre- 
sented his designs to the committee, which received 
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them with delight, and four years later the work was 
finished with his inscription and date below the tym- 
panum. 

In the two upper tabernacles are the Angel and 
Virgin, respectively, in the lower SS. Costanzo and 
Ercolano. Between the upper and lower on the right 
pilaster, a square represents St. Bernadino preach- 
ing to Giacomo of the Marches at Lake Trasimeno; 
that on the left records the miracle of a star which 
shone above his head in daylight. In the frieze 
above the door, left to right, are three more scenes 
from his life; his saving of the officials of Acquila 
from decapitation; the burning of the “vanities” in 
the piazza at Perugia at his command, and the two 
children saved by the saint from drowning. In the 
lunette over the two doors, the saint in a great halo 
of flames, attended by the floating angels and cherub’s 
heads; on each side the entrance doors, the virtues of 
Mercy, Holiness and Purity, of Religion, Mortifica- 
tion, and Patience, and paralleling them, the singu- 
larly fine figures of musical angels. Christ in bene- 
diction, surrounded by Seraphs, fills the centre of the 
tympanum above the inscription. 

There are many opinions about the oratory, from 
a flat condemnation of it as restless and fussy, to a 
cautious tempering of admiration for the carving with 
regret that it was not executed in some uniform mar- 
ble instead of polychrome, the inference being that 
either the carving or the color, alone, would sufhi- 
ciently distinguish the space to be decorated—that 
both are a little too rich. This might be so, under 
a brilliant sun. But by the time we reached it, those 
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white clouds had deepened to a fluffy rain-grey, which 
deadened the color and heightened the exquisite relief 
which covers the facade. The four tabernacles, two 
above and two below, upon the pilasters, are per- 
haps too large and heavy for the delicate beauty of 
the central work. But there is only one opinion 
about that central unit contained within the arch. 
The figures are beautiful as decoration—the disposi- 
tion of limbs and lines is gratefully simple and per- 
fect. But they are more than that; they are alive 
with plastic vigor and lightness and with movement 
caught and lightly idealized. For those singing an- 
gels, those Christian virtues which adorn the face 
and mortice of the arch’s pilasters, stand and sing 
as we wish women might; their robes, caught in the 
breeze of Duccio’s vernal and ecstatic fancy, billow 
and curve as filmy fabric should but seldom does. 
And the flying seraphs which surround the saint above 
balance upon the same unseen current, so that all the 
figures seem to wave and shimmer in a mysterious 
and lovely whispering of hidden winds. 

The man in whose honor Duccio journeyed over 
from Siena so long ago, was born in that city in 1380, 
and died at Aquila in the Abruzzi of the plague and 
was canonized in 1450. He seems to have had some- 
thing of the great personal charm and _ preaching 
’ power of St. Francis, for he could reduce the rioting 
Perugians to equally violent penance. 

Directly back of the Oratory is a little church 
still tore intimately connected with that excess of 
piety; the church of the Confraternita di S. Andrea 
della Giustizia. The confraternities were strange 
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religious guilds which rose, many of them, in 1250 as 
part of the great devotional movement given voice 
and focus by St. Francis, and furthered by St. Berna- 
dino and others. It can scarcely be said that they 
founded it; it lay deep in the souls of people who 
revolted against the bloody, lawless, cruel, plague- 
stricken period. Part of this revolt took the form 
of a deep religious art; another branch that of re- 
ligious service—as in any age of great violence, there 
was an esthetic and an ethical rebellion, and the hor- 
rors of that period may be guaged by the brilliance 
and strength of the movements which, like twin 
stars, rose out of it. 

The confraternities helped society as they could, 
and that of S. Andrea undertook a work which seems 
to us particularly enlightened, for they gave their 
lives to criminals. In an age where a man might be 
condemned to death for speaking ill of another, one 
imagines they were kept very busy. They inspected 
prisons, and met the dolorous processions winding 
their way out of town toward the distant site of ex- 
ecution, comforting the condemned with words of 
hope and—strange touch—with sweetmeats!* The 
present interior of their little old church is modern- 
ized and wholly uninteresting. 

The threatened rain, at this point, suddenly came 
down violently, and we took refuge in a tiny shop 
tucked into part of the ruinous adjacent Church of 
S. Francesco, from which we watched, for a time, 
Duccio’s lovely facade turn from stone to glistening 
bronze as the water darkened it. Presently, however, 
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gentle verbal nudgings had their effect, and we turned 
to the proprietress; brown, solid, and capable, who 
offered us woven bags of yellow and blue at fancy 
prices and presently conducted us to the crypt of 
the church—a quest through plaster and timbers to 
well-nigh invisible frescoes, uninteresting save for a 
strong, crude Crucifixion, in which the agony on 
Mary’s face is a stab of realism among the conven- 
tional resignation of the usual representations. The 
expedition was brightened by many questions. Did 
we come from America, and if so, did we know 
Brocholino? We nodded piously. All good Ameri- 
cans know Brooklyn—one way or another. We did? 
She made exclamatory Latin sounds of pleasure, and 
when returned to the shop, lifted from behind piles 
of Perugian guidebooks a much-wrapped photograph, 
which she presently set before us with triumphant 
hands. 

Its glazed brilliance inexorably revealed all the 
ugliness of a plain wooden house-front, of the kind 
turned out by the mile in so many of our suburbs; a 
postage-stamp porch stuck viciously on the lower 
right corner. Before it stood a Ford touring car, 
overflowing with children transfixed by the camera 
like frozen billows; at the wheel, a dark, chinny 
young man, beside him, a dark bulgent young woman. 

“My son, signori! See, it is his house, and it is 
also his automobile! Is it not beautiful, signori?” 

I looked, not at the picture, but at the proprietress; 
her firm cheeks were a little flushed, lips parted 
eagerly, and in her eyes the far-away softness of one 
who looks upon the very form of Romance, of dis- 
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tant and unutterable beauty. And I could only nod 
—and look out across her bent head to Duccio’s rain- 
glittering facade, which quite possibly, she had not 
looked at for many years. . . . Truly, as has been 
said, Romance is inspiration in the Remote. I would 
have given much to see what she saw when looking at 
that photograph. I am sure the image would have 
amazed builder and Ford designer ; it was undoubtedly 
one of incomparable loveliness. 

The interior of S. Francesco is a rubbish heap in 
the course of slow cleaning, save for one thing; the 
Capello del Gonfalone at the left of the entrance. 
Here hangs one of Bonfigli’s banners, vivid, after 
many centuries, with the emotion which inspires it. 
The title itself stirs one strangely. “The Virgin 
protects the community with her mantle against the 
thunderbolts of Christ.”’ Here is the divine wrath, 
the suppliant Madonna, the terrified populace—all 
calculated to rouse higher the penitential fury of the 
Perugians. It is a delicate and trenchant work. But 
it is alone in the church. The Raphaels and Pintu- 
ricchios, the tombs and riches which once adorned this 
Pantheon of Perugia, are gone. 

The monastery buildings are occupied by the 
Accademia delle Belle Arte, and the cloisters are not 
worth the difficulty of getting into them. 


14 
THE CHURCH OF THE MADONNA DELLA LUCE 


Three roads leave the green piazza the little Ora- 
tory has overlooked so long. By one we had ascended 
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from the Porta Conca. The second slinks diagonally 
townward; the third marches squarely out, parallel 
with the facade of the Oratory, and that we followed 
to the first street, turned left up-hill at right angles 
and found ourselves before the little church called 
the Madonna della Luce. 

Profanity, one is surprised to learn, founded i: 
A wayside shrine once stood here. In 1513, accord- 
ing to the tale, a youthful barber, losing at cards in 
an adjacent game by the road, swore so fearfully that 
the Madonna shut her eyes in horror, and kept them 
closed four days. Quite naturally, there was a sen- 
sation. People flocked to worship and to see. When, 
on the fifth day, they opened again, the crowds 
doubled; processions hastened from the cathedral; all 
Perugia hustled to confessionals, and especially did 
the profane feverishly burn candles and purge. them- 
selves. 

After such distinction, the Madonna could not, 
naturally, remain simply in her wayside shrine. In 
1518 the present church was begun. The elegant 
facade is by Roscetto, a Perugian goldsmith. 

The church was very small, and crowded with 
peasants from the quarter, kerchiefs over their heads, 
who, with that complete air of being at home which 
such people always seem to have in their churches, 
frankly abandoned their prayers for a little and dis- 
cussed us among themselves, looking us over with 
gentle eyes before bowing again to their beads. They 
were very simple, and very earnest, and a frivolous 
desire to see whether, perhaps, I might make the 
Madonna just wink once, by whispering “darn,” died 
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unexecuted. And the picture, a fresco, was very 
lovely—sincere and delicate in sentiment, pure in 
color, with that gentleness which Tiberio of Assisi 
learned so well from Perugino. The sunset light 
from the open door mingled with that of the low 
candles upon the face; into the smell of incense’ stole 
a pungent fragrance of arietica from some nearby 
‘wall, and a swallow, questing after early evening 
midges, uttered a swift thin note, which darted across 
the singsong of prayers. The warm spring air came 
in, bringing a quick sense of new waxy little leaves, 
of young children, tired and happy from their first 
day in the country, of that day just turning on the 
edge of warmth to blue evening cool—above all of 
haunting promise, promise, spring promise. It stirred 
among the candle-flames, and under the changing 
light, that young lovely face stirred too. It seemed 
to me that all outdoors had come into that little 
room, and that the Madonna was looking far, beyond 
its walls, out the open door, perhaps, toward the ful- 
fillment of her own great promise. . .. 


15 
VIA DEI PRIORI 


From this little church it is worth while to wander 
down hill toward the Porta S. Susanna as far as the 
Porta S. Luca, and stand beneath and outside it, look- 
ing up. It is a very fine Etruscan arch and gate, 
and the Etruscan walls disappear among the com- 
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paratively new houses (they must date, most of them, 
from the 14th century!) on each side. From here I 
resisted the temptation to go on down to the Porta 
Susanna and out into the open country, and climbed 
back, past the little church and so up the Via dei 
Priori, to the large Confraternita di S. Francesco, 
built in 1260, and since modernized in a way to leave 
it rather uninteresting internally. Facing it is the 
old Palace of the Sciri, with one of the few surviving 
mediaeval towers of the city. A little further on, to 
the right, is the palace of the Oddi, those ancient 
enemies of the Baglioni, now belonging to the mar- 
chese Marini (the present structure is 16th century). 

From here to the Chiesa Nuova (the ‘““New Church” 
was built in 1219 but has been ruined by remodel- 
ing) the houses crowded together, tall and grim 
and grey. Opposite the corner of the Chiesa 
Nuova, one may follow a narrow street downhill, 
turn left, and reach the house doubtfully ascribed to 
Perugino, but I do not advise the effort. It is very 
dismal, it is quite unauthentic. Better to go on up the 
Via dei Priori, noting the Jumieri, or spikes for hold- 
ing the heads of the politically slain, which adorn the 
Palazzo Publico as we thus go along its side. In 
some of the old houses are a few of those narrow 
“doors of death” already encountered at Spoleto. 
Grisly reminders, both, of a grisly age, and I hurried 
a little under the darkening arch where the mediaeval 
walls are close together as two stony hands. The 
arch, under the Palazzo clock tower, empties one sud- 
denly and wholly unexpectedly upon the Corso 
Vanucci. 
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PIAZZA SOPRAMURO 


Nothing could be more abrupt than was the ensuing 
change. I was catapulted forward five centuries in 
as many seconds, and rather breathlessly tried to 
readjust myself to the long, wide glittering street, 
with its automobiles, its brilliant store windows, its 
twilight crowd of strolling sleek Perugians, all swim- 
ming in the yellow level light and purple shadows of 
evening. But it was too sudden. I did not want that 
—at that time. So, hurriedly, I took the Via del 
Commercio, where it leaves the Piazza Municipio op- 
posite the Palazzo Municipale, past the palace where 
Perugino had his studio (it has a great round-arched 
door, and two stories of red marble gothic windows) 
to the Piazza Garibaldi, or, as it was once called, 
Sopramuro. 

Its long narrow shape incased now in the respect- 
ability of venerable stone, holds still the secret of 
its shabby origin, for it was once a strip of uneven 
land following the old Etruscan wall backing the 
Campo di Battaglia below, and nothing more dis- 
tinguished than the city dump. Generations of rub- 
bish produced finally a flat rectangle upon which 
houses presently rose; but a soil composed of half 
burnt refuse and dirt was, not unnaturally, so un- 
stable that only after Braccio Fortebraccio, in the 
first of his great municipal improvements, had _ bol- 
stered up the buildings with walls and arches did it 
become the city’s second important Piazza. 
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As I entered it, the westering sun crested all the 
buildings on its east side, from the Church of the 
Gest opposite the Via del Commercio, down to the 
long low dignity of the Old University, and left the 
rest of the square in shadow. Busy shadow, check- 
ered with color, for it is a market square every day 
and all day, and bustles with the small furious ac- 
tivity of numerous stalls. At this hour all was a little 
muted ; half the stalls empty, others emptying, as their 
owners packed away goods in large wicker cases for 
the morrow; thick china from Deruta, all blue and 
yellow patterns; piles of cheap stuffs; trays of old 
jewelry, silver tarnished chains, amethysts and moon- 
stones and bits of lapis lazuli; the equally colorful 
spread of myriad cheap neckties of—let me tell the 
ever-alert male—sometimes surprisingly good color 
and design. A few final transactions conducted with 
the violently tossed hands and crackling talk so dear 
to bargaining Latins, made small whirlwinds in an 
otherwise dying activity—raucous verbal highlights 
flaming above the general blue-grey of talk and 
shadow. 

There are numerous interesting things in the old 
square. Opposite me stood the church of the Jesuits, 
whom Cardinal Fulvio invited to the city in 1552, and 
who proved such a scourge to its liberty. This church 
and school rose in the latter half of the 16th century. 
It was burned in 1854 and wholly restored in 1904 
by Carloni. It contains a good intaglio wood ceiling 
(about 1576) and an ebony and ivory inlaid altar, 
carved choirstalls; nothing in short (save the altar) 
which cannot be better seen elsewhere. 
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The beautiful facade of the Capitano del Popolo, 
with its well-proportioned door and little balcony, 
stands on the same east side of the piazza down to- 
ward the Garibaldi memorial. In 1473 it was begun 
by the Lombard architects di Antonio and di Matteo, 
and finished in 1481. Magnini and Briganti, in their 
little book on Perugia, speak with just bitterness of 
its mutilations, after the earthquake of 1741, by 
Vanvitelli, who, they say “knew no better than to 
demolish the upper story, truncate the windows, wall 
up the door of the loggia, and altar the staircase.” 
It remains, however, a beautiful facade. From the 
balcony the public decrees were announced by the 
reigning power of the moment, be he despot, captain 
of the people, or bargello.. The great door of pietra 
serena now so grey with weathering, must have been 
very bright and a little hard, when the Lombards 
finished it. There is no doubt that the first officials 
who went into it, no matter with what pomp of cere- 
mony in this christening of their new home, must have 
felt their office scarcely an unmixed pleasure. Doubt- 
less they turned their eyes anxiously up the narrow 
street leading out the other end of the piazza to the 
Prefettura. For at that time the Baglioni palaces 
towered there, and the terrifying family was at the 
height of that power which hurried it fiercely to its 
extinction two decades later. 

Next this palace stretches the long low building 
of the old University, now housing the Court of 
Appeals. Buildings were erected here, one learns, by 
the Priori of the Hospital in 1455, but Sixtus IV in 
1483 seems to have actually started the University, 
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when he commanded the Priori to construct a series 
of rooms above their buildings where professors of 
the study of Medicine could read and lecture. The 
University never ceased to flourish; Charles IV en- 
dowed it, and Napoleon moved it into the great build- 
ings at Monte Morcino which we have seen. 

The Via Mazzini leads out of the piazza opposite 
the statue; it was once called the Street of the Peo- 
ple, and received its present form in 1557 when Car- 
dinal Crispo had Galeazzo Alessi enlarge and beau- 
tify it; hence at the four street corners one sees the 
coat of arms of the Cardinal in travertine. Alessi 
also did the Borsa dei Mercanti, or Merchant’s Ex- 
change, half way up the street, where had existed, 
since the 11th century, a church of S. Maria del 
Popolo. 


17 
PIAZZA VITTORIO EMMANUELE 


Following the Corso Vanucci, I walked back to the 
Piazza Vittori Emmanuele and emerged into it with 
the sense of freedom, of a slight breathlessness, which 
unexpected height and open space give. The sun was 
almost down, and violet shadows, shot with amber, 
lay across the great square, in the centre of which 
looms up the handsome Prefettura, and round which 
on three sides the cliff drops abruptly to the plain 
below. At the southwest angle, a part of the pro- 
tecting wall, as if conscious of its specially privi- 
leged vista, jogs out a little under an isolated cluster 
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of trees. Below to the left, where the road twisted 
down, was the tall, round little church of S. Erco- 
lano. From it the Corso Cavour stretched south, sur- 
ronded first by a mass of building in which loomed the 
prominent bulk of S. Domenico, then fringed, like a 
long lean tentacle, with fewer and fewer structures 
until it ended in the complex mass of S. Pietro, with 
its slender, challenging tower. Amber and violet— 
tawny-pink roofs and walls, and beyond, fold after 
fold of the Umbrian hills, each with a thicker veil 
of lavender and grey, until they merged off into the 
ever-present green of Perugino’s sky. How it 
haunted one, that tender, luminous color . . . and 
how much else, of a great and shadowy past, came 
whispering, as the veils thickened, and the night 
hovered high in the sky, and the bells from all the 
churches released successive notes, like chains of 
bubbles which floated off across the darkening land- 
scape. Ghosts of the Baglioni palaces which once 
spread over this citadel rock, and the Baglioni them- 
selves, cruel and beautiful as a race of soulless super- 
men; Pope Paul III’s terrible fortress, which 
completely covered the rock from 1543 to 1862, and 
stretched a great wing down to the Piazza d’ Armi, 
to the southwest. High grim walls, reared by despot- 
ism to last forever, and now completely gone. The 
Prefettura, present symbol of power, rises with its 
light colonnade and the open vistas of its wide sunny 
court, in the midst of gardens and flowerbeds and 
singing birds, and where the Perugians once 
skulked by the Baglioni walls in awe and terror, or 
died alive in the papal prison, they now stroll and 
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smile, and the wind sweeps across the surface of the 
rock, probably more open than at any time since the 
first Umbrians, crawling out of the marshy bottom 
of the slowly vanishing lake which once filled their 
valley, scratched together a few stones upon the 
rocky headland and began to hurl others upon the 
heads of their less progressive neighbors. 


18 
S. ERCOLANO 


From the Piazza Garibaldi one may descend on 
foot, by irregular little streets, to the Church of S. 
Ercolano, but if one is motoring, one starts from 
the other side of the rock, on the trolley road below 
the Hotel Brufani, and swings clear round it in grad- 
ual descent which lands one before the doors of the 
curiously high octagonal church. 

S. Ercolano, we are told, was a very local saint; 
bishop of Perugia at the time of Totila’s siege in 545. 
When the city was almost reduced by famine, the 
bishop managed to find a calf, which he stuffed with 
what grain he could gather, to the indignation of the 
starving citizens; an emotion which mounted to rage 
as he cast it down from the ramparts among the ene- 
my below. Examining it, they exclaimed, “How can 
we starve them out? They’ve grain enough to feed 
cattle, and meat enough to throw away!’ And they 
prepared to abandon the siege. Unhappily the loud 
rejoicings of citizens on the walls, freely discussing 
the rather naive stratagem, were overheard. The city 
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was taken, and Ercolano beheaded where the church 
now stands. 

The present building dates from 1326, and its ar- 
chitect is unknown. Originally there were two 
churches, one above the other, but Paul’s fortress 
destroyed the upper one, and remodelling has removed 
most interest from the remaining interior. Bishop 
Comitoli, however, who rebuilt the church in 1600, is 
responsible for the one beautiful thing it now con- 
tains; the fourth century sarcophagus of Ercolano 
which forms the high altar. 

Half way up the old stairs which pass the church 
to the right as one faces it, is one of the old Etruscan 
gates, now called the Arco S. Ercolano. The 138th 
century lion over it is a Guelf symbol. A little fur- 
ther down toward the church, the Via Guerriera turns 
off to the left, and at number 6 is a 15th century door, 
adorned with carvings of griffins, dragons, and other 
animals in high relief. All of which, I hope, will 
tempt the reader to walk down the Via Ercolano 
from the piazza above, rather than ride down the 
main road! 


19 
8. DOMENICO 


But to return to the broad straight Corso Cavour, 
which leads from the church of S. Ercolano. The 
little piazza from which it departs witnessed the final 
scene in the Baglioni tragedy—the murder ox the 
handsome and brave young Griffonetto by a cousin 
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who survived the wholesale family murder that amaz- 
ing youth had brought about. The author of Perugia 
speculates that his may be the beautiful figure 
of the young man in Raphael’s “Entombment” in the 
Villa Borghese at Rome, as it was ordered by his 
mother, and it is certain that Raphael was in Perugia 
at the time of the episode, and may have been among 
others of the citizens who saw that tragic if deserved 
death. 

Not far down the Corso, the enormous church of 
S. Domenico looms up, ugly, unfinished, sad. Begun 
in 1305, from designs by Giovanni Pisano, it twice 
fell and was not finally finished till 1632. It is as 
barren within as without, if one excepts the altar of 
the Chapel of S. Rosario, adorned by that same Duc- 
cio who did the Oratory of S. Bernadino. But it is 
a far inferior work, with neither beauty nor import- 
ance enough to detain us long in the dismal vastness 
of this most depressing church, whose emptiness 
seems, if anything, emphasized by the immense 
stained-glass window which fills the choir (the big- 
gest, we are told, in Italy, with not a shred of the 
original glass left). 

Much has been said of the tomb of Pope Benedict 
XI over the doorway in the left transept. Six cen- 
turies of tradition, says Briganti, have ascribed it to 
Giovanni Pisano. But Venturi gives it to “a master 
who brought from Orvieto the Arnolfian type of 
cenotaph.” 'The Pope came to Perugia in 1304, and 
there died of poison which the Florentines who hated 
him are said to have introduced into some figs sent 
him as a gift. 
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Certainly in the figure of the Pope himself, and in 
the angels which draw back the canopy from him, 
there is admirable simplicity. But this (to my taste) 
is set in such a monstrous froth of carving, such a 
riot of writhing spirals and gilding and vari-colored 
marbles, that the whole, especially in the bareness of 
that desolate church, looks precisely as if some mon- 
strous stone orchid had germinated in its transept 
wall and flourished horribly there, in the darkness and 
silence. It seemed unnatural and dreadful, and I was 
glad to get out into the sunlight, and go on to that 
charming gate, the Porta S. Pietro. 


20 
PORTA S. PIETRO 


One wishes that Agostino di Duccio, who was given 
its completion in 1475 on the death of Mattioli, its 
first builder, had been able to finish as he planned, 
for it is obvious that the broad gateway with its cen- 
tral arch surrounded by such a delicate moulding of 
bosses is merely the first “story,” of something much 
bigger. What did Duccio plan? The eye, straying 
into the clear sky above it, may summon whatever 
phantoms it likes—another member, with a light ar- 
cade, perhaps three arches above the central gate, 
a terminating and graceful tympanum, the whole 
alive with those ethereal figures of the Oratory. 

But no one knows. Nor is it clear why Duccio 
abandoned the work. What he left, however, is noble 
and imposing, and fitly arches a street through which 
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most of Perugia’s history has walked to and from 
that never-peaceful city. Here came, in all proba- 
bility, the Romans to lay the Etruscans low; here 
entered the Raspanti or the Nobles on most of the 
mutual civil exclusions of the troubled twelve and 
thirteen hundreds; here rode in Michelotti, the first 
despot, and hither fled ignominiously the hated 
Mommagiore five hundred years since. And here, 
most recently, the Swiss mercenaries of the Pope, on 
a terrible June 20, 1859, fought and burned their 
way along this street in a last stand for temporal 
power—a Christian performance, truly. 


21 
8. PIETRO 


Yet it was these very Swiss who, in an indirect 
way, were responsible for preserving S. Pietro, 
looming larger and more imposing in its untouched 
condition as we go on down the Corso Cavour. For 
on that day the Benedictines, who occupied it, sided 
with the citizens. They concealed three unfortunate 
Perugians for days in the organ loft, and, tucking 
up their gowns, took a vigorous part in the fighting 
against the Papal troops. 

This patriotism the city never forgot, and the ae 
cree of 1860 which suppressed the monasteries found 
an exception at S. Pietro. The Benedictines remained 
until there were only two monks left, and then their 
whole great estate of lands, buildings, and church 
were turned over en masse to a school of agriculture, 
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and the church became a national monument, with its 
pictures left in place. 

It seems that in about 964, a certain priest, Pietro 
Vincioli, began to build, upon the remains of the old 
cathedral which had been transferred to S. Lorenzo 
in 939, a monastic church. The building was fin- 
ished in an astonishingly short time; the bishop 
Onesto consecrated it to St. Peter in 969. 

This speed is partly explained by the numerous 
miracles which attended the building, for it seems the 
Vincioli was a saint as well as an architect of sorts. 
One can think of nothing more gratifying, especially 
in these days of overpaid and underskilled labor, 
than to come to work in the morning, and find that 
three more courses of stone had mysteriously been 
laid during the night, or a particularly heavy door- 
lintel thoughtfully put in place. Abundant tales of 
this kind attend the building, the most striking of 
which refers to the second column to the left in the 
nave. Having been insecurely set up, it began to fall; 
fortunately Vincioli saw it, waved his cross, and the 
column recovered itself (with a blush which has left 
it faintly pink ever since) and remained erect. 

The church built, he turned to the scant remains of 
a canonica which had served the older edifice, and of 
them made his monastery, which adopted the Bene- 
dictine rule. The monks settled down in their great 
beautiful church, bare and simple and lovely as we 
see it in Bonfigli’s fresco of the Burial of St. Louis 
of Toulouse in the Gallery of the Palazzo Publico. 

That memory of it was in mind as we approached, 
and recollection of similar churches—S. Giorgio in 
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Vellabro in Rome, S. Apollinare in Ravenna; build- 
ings in which beauty of proportion, and structural 
honesty, the balance of light and shade, arch and 
column, wall and window, was decoration enough 
under a richly polychromed beam ceiling. There is 
a stripped, living beauty in such buildings, where 
the thrust of columns and the weight of walls above 
are felt deep in the nerves of the beholder; where 
the roof-beams, however glowing with paint, are ac- 
tually seen to bind the walls together, and lift above 
them a final, unifying tent of protection. 

Consequently the first view of the interior em- 
braced a startled disappointment swiftly lost in other 
impressions—a rich, glowing sumptuousness, like a 
prolonged chord of golden horns and strings. It has 
been greatly changed. The 15th and 16th centuries 
have done their best—and their worst—for it. The 
honest timbered roof has vanished under a magnifi- 
cent flat coffered one of carving and gilt, which has 
lowered and consequently lengthened the propor- 
tion of the church. The windows or clere-story which 
alleviated the dead-wall above the columns in the 
nave, have disappeared behind ten enormous pictures 
done by Vasilachis in 1592-94, and whose mediocrity 
is in direct proportion to their size; the three win- 
dows at the foot of the nave and aisles were closed; 
the single altar, which stood in the back of the apse, 
was moved forward together with the presbytery. 
And the outside portico was made into the cloister 
through which I had just entered, its four granite 
columns forming the corners. 

I suppose the church as it now is will please more, 
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or less, than the original basilica, simply according 
to the taste of the beholder. Yet I believe there is 
something fundamentally sound in my objection to its 
modification. After all, as Havelock Ellis said some- 
where, decadence is apparent in an art whose parts 
become more important than its whole, whose decora- 
tions have been given more consideration than its 
structure. And this, unquestionably, has happened 
at S. Pietro, where a beautiful and necessary line of 
windows has been covered by monstrous and mediocre 
pictures. 

But it is useless to mourn the lost basilica of the 
14th century. It is gone, and one must turn to what 
of beauty or interest is to be found in that which has 
supplanted it. Fortunately there is much, for even 
details inimical to a whole, may be beautiful in them- 
selves. 

Among the great amount of mediocre work—of 
the Alfanis, of Sassoferato, which, like Marini and 
Giammaria’s decorations of the nave may have a 
certain charm, there are only a few things which need 
be specifically mentioned. Beginning in the right 
aisle, near the door, one finds almost at once a Virgin 
with Magdalene and St. Sebastian, by Eusebio S. 
Giorgio, at the right; at the 8rd altar is another 
by him, a group of three saints done the year that 
Columbus set out on his first voyage from Spain. 
The Capella di S. Giuseppe one may safely pass; 
indeed there is little in this aisle until one reaches the 
High Altar. 

This was moved from its original abode in the rear 
of the apse in 1493, where it boasted the beautiful 
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Ascension of Perugino, now in Lyons. The present 
elaborate affair was done in 1592 by one Martelli, 
and the great pillared Tabernacle by Santeghetti 
about 1635. Of the two organs which flank the altar, 
that above the sacristy is very old, and housed the 
Perugian citizens in 1859. 

Before us is one of the great treasures—the wood- 
work of the choir. This work was probably done by 
Stefano di Bergamo, and by other Florentine work- 
men of the time, under designs by Bernadino di Luca. 
The work is very uneven, and, as in the Cambio, the 
profusion of the carving necessitates the isolation of 
small units for enjoyment and appreciation. At the 
back, the two doors of the choir, with a fresco of 
Giannicola Manni above them, are perhaps as charm- 
ing, despite their restoration, as anything. Damiano 
da Bergamo designed them, and his naiveté is a de- 
light. “Moses in the Bullrushes” being the subject, 
a north Italian landscape is filled with Renaissance 
palaces and pillars, and exquisites of a Medicean 
court posture in Sangallesque loggias. 

Far finer was the picture which the doors framed 
when opened. Here a little balcony leads out to the 
back of the church, and from it, one may look to 
Perugia on its hill, and out across the dipping, roll- 
ing, exuberantly productive country straight to As- 
sisi, pink and distant on the slope of Subasio. 

The Chapel of the Sacrament contains a Pieta by 
Perugino, painted for the church of S. Agostino. 
Christ is seated on the tomb with Joseph, Mary, and 
John. There is also some beautiful intarsia work, 
and numerous pictures of secondary merit. 
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Bonfigli’s Pieta in the left transept contrasts in- 
terestingly with that of Perugino; its darkened tones 
and infinitely more naive conception allying it defi- 
nitely with that world of unreality out of which Peru- 
gino’s technique had long carried him. 

The Sacristy, to the left of the choir, still has, 
above one of the big intarsia cabinets, some little pic- 
tures of Perugino which once belonged to the great 
altarpiece which Napoleon appropriated. Of these 
there remain, according to the custodian, only three, 
as the others were stolen during the Great War. 

In the left aisle of principle interest is the Bagli- 
oni Chapel, erected in 1473, before the Baglioni had 
murdered each other wholesale, and rebuilt in 1503 
at the time when the remnant were making a final 
stand for the recovery of power after that destruc- 
tion. The altar by Mina da Fiesole, so white, so 
clean, with its low, delicate relief work and its air 
of freshness and restraint, seems a strange thing to 
find here; yet it is quite likely that the men who 
knelt before it, with that double-barrelled quality 
of the southern nature so puzzling to northerners, 
were capable of passionate religious devotion, a sensi- 
tive esthetic estimate of its beauty, and intricate 
plans for the murder of their kinsmen, all at the same 
time. 

One may, with persistence and tact, penetrate 
into the Great Cloisters of the former monastery by 
a door near that of the Sacristy. They still show 
the remains of beautiful architecture. The monastery 
itself now houses an excellent school of agriculture. 
The course consists of a year of general scientific 
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study, followed by two of applied theory. The 
fourth, which precedes examination for a degree, is 
spent in practical work on the experimental farms of 
the school at Casalina, once part of the Benedictine 
possessions. It is pleasant to think of the old build- 
ings, which have served one purpose for nearly a thou- 
sand years, still united in another which, though so 
different in its form, is ultimately humanitarian in 
its object. 

One should not leave S. Pietro without a moment 
for the campanile which Pellini once called the love- 
liest in Tuscany. It was already standing in 1347, 
and doubtless dates from the original church of the 
10th century. Legend places it on the site of an 
Etruscan tomb. Since that early tribute to its beauty, 
it has suffered much. In 1387 the Abbot Guidalotti, 
who reigned during a particularly vivid crisis be- 
tween Raspanti and Nobles, tore it down as far as 
the first cornice and turned it into a fort. Boniface 
IX bolstered it still further with extraneous walls, 
and turned it into a complete castello. The monks, 
at the cost of 4000 florins rebuilt it in 1463, but no 
sooner was it up than lightning began to attack it, 
and for centuries it was alternately patched and 
riven. Finally lightening rods saved it, and, now 
thanks to these and its iron clamps, it seems likely 
to last for some time. 


22 
8. COSTANZO 


Beyond the church of S. Pietro is the Porta S. 
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Costanzo and the little and extremely ancient church 
of that much-martyred saint. Costanzo lived in the 
second century and was the second Bishop of Peru- 
gia. He worked prodigious miracles, which in turn 
brought large numbers of conversions. Seized by the 
pagan authorities and thrust into boiling water, he 
was miraculously saved by the Holy Ghost, who, we 
are told, so burned within him as to equalize tem- 
peratures and spare him any inconvenience beyond 
dampness. He eventually escaped and made his way 
down the valley to Spoleto, leaving a trail of miracles, 
conversions, and tortures. He was finally killed at 
Spoleto in 154, and buried, where he now rests, in 
this little church. 

No one knows how old it is. A mention of it in 
a chronicle of 1143 and its restoration in 1205 are 
the first certain dates. It was completely rebuilt in 
1890 by Leo XIII. Calderini was its architect. 

Hence most of its venerable character is gone. But 
the beautiful doorway, whick sounds so strongly that 
unmistakable note of Byzantium, is probably as old 
as the first church. Upon the architrave in the centre 
is the seated Savior, in benediction; at the sides stand 
the four evangelical symbols. Seen immediately after 
all the colorful wealth of religious expression, where 
the triumph of technique in paint and stone had 
finally made emotional expression so easy—perhaps 
too easy—this worn marble Christ was very striking. 
For behind those calm stiff features, rendered in 
means whose very limitations had created an expres- 
sion of such power and strangeness, one felt an in- 
tense emotiona] conviction which the workers of a 
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later age, fascinated by their own technique, have 
often lost. 


23 
OTHER BUILDINGS 


In concluding this chapter on Perugia I feel that 
I must at least mention, for the visitor with a few 
days at his disposal, some of the things which might 
otherwise escape him, but which the traveller with 
less time must pass by. 

There is, for instance, the little church of S. Giu- 
liana, beyond the Piazza d’Armi, now a military hos- 
pital. It contains cloisters that date from 1253, with 
capitals extremely interesting and important to the 
student of architecture. 

Then there are the buildings in that general sec- 
tion of town known as the region of the “Porta Sole” 
in the Perugian guide books. From the Piazza Danti, 
to the right of the Cathedral as one faces the facade, 
one follows a little street which climbs sharply from 
behind the statue of Pope Julius III to the Monte di 
Porta Sole. Here now rise the palaces Cesarci, and 
Rossi-Scotti, the latter with a little woods, where 
once stood the fortress raised by the hated French 
abbot, Monmaggiore, built in 1375. One gets a stir- 
ring picture of the north part of the town from here, 
and one may trace, toward the Porta S. Antonio, 
part of the passage which the abbot built from here to 
that gate, where his palaces lay. The view is ample, 
wide, and below lies the Arch of Augustus, slightly 
to the left, and still further, the sloping road to the 
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University buildings, with the intervening green of 
the ravine; to the right, beyond S. Maria Nuova, the 
Borgo Bersaglieri leading out to Porta S. Antonia. 

From here the Via Vecchia, a steep flight of stairs, 
leads down to the Arch of Augustus, from its piazza 
the Via Longara (or Garibaldi) stretches a long ten- 
tacle north much as the Corso Cavour stretches south, 
and like it, holds at its very end a fascinating church; 
St. Angelo. 

On the way thither shortly after leaving the Piazza 
Fortebraccio by the Via Longara, the Church of S. 
Agostino stands in a small piazza to the right. Its 
very beautiful choir, of 1502, rivals that of S. Pietro, 
and was designed by no less a person than Perugino 
himself. In one of the chapels there is a good fresco 
by one of his school, and next door the meeting room 
of the Confraternita contains fine, if rather heavy 
Renaissance carving. 

It is rather dispiriting to read, after browsing 
through accounts of S. Angelo as the authentic—and 
only—remains of a pagan temple which escaped 
Augustus’ destruction of Perugia, that it was never 
anything but a Christian church, consecrated in 429. 
And as the more recent opinion produces no more facts 
than the older, I prefer to believe it once housed the 
worshippers of an older god. 

But whether it incorporates the foundations of a 
temple to Pan, or is only a very primitive Christian 
church, its interest, and the curious charm of its 
polygonal structure are undiminished. One enters 
by a door which originally led from one of the four 
chapels which branched from the central building, 
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and which gave the edifice the form of a Greek cross. 
Of these, only one (the Chapel of the Crucifixion) 
remains, the others having disappeared in the vicissi- 
tudes of nearly ten centuries. They were many. The 
Baglioni made a fort of the church in 1487; Braccio 
Fortebraccio incorporated it into a stronghold, and it 
was only restored to some semblance of its original 
shape in 1741. 

It is said that it once had a third row of col- 
umns round it, which now adorn the nave of S. Pietro, 
and that they “‘stood open to the air with vestibules 
and atrium.” At that time the side altar which is 
so typically Roman in shape, stood in the centre— 
where one wishes it might have stayed. The columns 
which remain are diverse in color and material, and 
suggest differing original uses, as do the medley of 
capitals, one of which is Etruscan. At one of the 
side altars is the so-called ““Madonna del Verde,” a 
very early Perugian work with strong Sienese influ- 
ence, done upon the fragment of a column originally 
in the old church of S. Lorenzo. In the Chapel of 
the Crucifixion is another, from the middle of the 
15th century, and a pavement of Deruta majolica 
some three hundred years younger. But most inter- 
esting is the Roman altar, with behind it a cippus 
which once formed the pedestal of another altar. 

Despite its jumble of periods, its semi-destruc- 
tion, and the hideous 18th century baldachino which 
mars the centre, S. Angelo’s strange and unique at- 
mosphere at once makes itself felt; one understands 
how its unique form and isolated position seized the 
fancy of the mediaeval poets, who called it the “pa- 
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vilion of Orlando.” Beside the city walls, and the 
huge stump of one of their towers, it sheds an emana- 
tion, quite unshared by anything round it which is 
the best basis of all for believing it pagan, for pic- 
turing shouting processions, and dancing orgiasts, 
wild-haired and breathless, hurling their wreaths 
upon the altar with its cloud of smoke, behind which 
the Goat-foot, carved in stone, looked out with his 
long-eyed inhuman mixture of lust and whimsicality 
at his worshippers. 

Quite different phantoms hover in the shadow of 
the Porta S. Angelo, that rambling delight of old 
tower and older walls, which was “restored” five hun- 
dred years ago by Braccio Fortebraccio. Almost a 
hundred years before that restoration, an observer 
lingering near the gate might have seen a thin, slight 
man in a brown robe hurrying through it, and there 
would have been that about the thin man to make him 
pause and watch—and want to follow. He might 
have seen another, in black and white, encounter him 
unexpectedly—a heavier figure, no less indomitable. 
And then—what? Perhaps an instant’s sense (if our 
observer were sensitive) of tremendous strain in the 
air, like the flicker of invisible lightning, and the two 
men, eyeing each other, embrace warmly, sincerely, 
and hurry into the city together. 

For the two were St. Francis, on his way to Hono- 
rius III to obtain the “Pardon of St. Francis” for 
the church of the Angeli, and St. Domenic. 

If one’s fancy has been caught by this Franciscan 
wraith, one may want to wander a little out the 
gate into the country, to the Convent of S. Francesco 
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al Monte, rising so bare and clean from its hilltop 
on the left. It was built in 1276 for Beato Egidio, 
that fascinating follower of St. Francis, his third dis- 
ciple, an Assisan laborer. Here, according to the 
legend of the Fioretti, came St. Louis of France, dis- 
guised as a simple pilgrim, to see Egidio. The story 
says that the two men met in the courtyard of the 
monastery, and so great was their spiritual insight, 
that they recognized each other at once and without 
words, and remained for a long time together, em- 
braced and kneeling in prayer, the Assisan peasant 
and the French king; “neither the one nor the other 
spoke a word; they merely held each other in that 
close embrace, with every sign of charitable love, in 
silence. And having stayed together thus for a long 
space of time without exchange of words they parted 
from each other; and S. Louis went forth upon his 
journey, and Fra Egidio returned unto his cell” .. . 

With this picture of peace and tenderness, set so 
well in the old convent upon its little hill, where the 
olives turn silver as the spring wind ripples down 
them, I leave the story of Perugia, which opened with 
such a clash of swords and smoke of burning walls. 
It is comforting to remember that in a city which 
seemed so devoted to the latter, the spirit of the 
former could also blossom, and if we can realize their 
side-by-side existence, we have made the first step in 
understanding the Middle Ages. 


CORTONA 
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BETWEEN Perugia and Cortona lies fifty-six kilo. 
meters of varied and charming country. The road 
follows the railroad line, through Magione and 
around the upper shoulders of Lake Trasimeno. The 
country lay under a film of mist as we drew near— 
low bands of clouds across the green flat fields, bril- 
liant with young wheat and patterned with ditches 
and hedges rather after the manner of an English 
countryside. 

Just before Passignano occurred an incident which 
I must narrate, if only as a warning to other 
motorists. 

A black and white striped house gave warning— 
as many had done before—of a grade crossing. We 
slowed down, looked, crept across the tracks, and 
started on. Suddenly two police appeared, in the 
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black and olive green of the public surveillance serv- 
ice. They called; we stopped; they approached the 
car with a book of receipt slips; told us that we had 
committed a misdemeanor, and presented the book 
for us to sign, demanding twenty-five lire. We natu- 
rally inquired what for. For not coming to a full 
stop before crossing the railroad. 

“But,” we expostulated, “we slowed down. We 
were careful. How were we to know that we must 
stop? There is no notice to that effect?” 

They smiled. “Ah, no signore. But there is the 
house, painted as a warning. Surely you saw that.” 

“As I have just said,” we returned. ‘We observed 
and obeyed it, as elsewhere. If here there is a spe- 
cial demand, there should be a special notice. One 
cannot divine your desires intuitively.” 

“Twenty-five lire, please,” they returned, in voices 
oily with triumphant unrighteousness. 

“But it is so unfair,” we cried, appealing, in a mo- 
ment of forgetfulness, to intelligence. They smiled, 
shrugged, waved the receipt. We paid, threatening 
dire reports and brandishing the names of high offi- 
cials we didn’t know, in the manner of all vexed vic- 
tims of unscrupulousness. And we departed, fuming, 
leaving them very content. 

So the traveller through Passignano had best stop, 
if he wants to see the little town spread along the 


lake shore. We did not, passing it in a cloud of rage 


which endured until the way had turned inland, and 
we began watching for the side-road to Cortona, 
which appeared at the right near the hamlet of 
Camuccia and started climbing steeply. 
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As we rose, the whole of Lake Trasimeno began 
spreading splendidly before us, so that by the time 
we had reached the little Piazza Garibaldi, tree- 
edged and spacious, that first greeted us at Cortona 
the whole vast plain, blue and far, lay map-like below. 

From this height it was easy to visualize the whole 
scene of the battle which almost changed the history 
of western civilization. Five kilometers beyond Pas- 
signano toward Cortona rises the little village of 
Turro. Here the army of Hannibal which had 
marched from Cisapline Gaul in the spring of 217 
B.c. took up its post, guarding the defile that lies 
between Passignano and Borghetto. The Roman 
Consul C. Flaminius followed, and on a morning in 
which the fog lay far more densely over the country 
than as we now saw .it, swept into the narrow defile 
between hills and lake, thinking his enemy had gone 
on toward Rome. The resultant slaughter almost 
lost Rome her existence. The consul and fifteen 
thousand men were lost; six thousand more escaped 
toward Passignano, where they eventually sur- 
rendered. 

It is difficult to look over the calm landscape and 
people it with this ghastly shambles. Turro lies so 
peacefully on its little hill; the lake is so blue and 
calmly lovely. That morning the entire north end 
of it was dyed red with blood, and the little town of 
Sanguineto perpetuates the memory of the actual 
streams of gore which welled out of the crushed 
fields and crept in a dark and widening stream to 
the shores. 
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Cortona is famous chiefly as the residence of Luca 
Signorelli. It was quite fitting, therefore, that the 
first thing to attract our attention therein should be 
a work of art, if a modern one. 

Paleotti’s monument to the dead of the Great War 
is, of all the hundreds which we have seen, perhaps 
the most satisfying. This is partly due its setting— 
a background of cypresses and evergreens beyond 
which the whole lake and valley falls away. But it 
is also due the work itself. The spent figure of the 
soldier hovers, almost uncannily, on the verge of 
floating up, lifted by the arms of the victorious angel 
who supports it. 

Behind the monument stretches the public garden. 
We followed the Via Nazionale in the other direction 
to the triangular Piazza Signorelli, past the well re- 
stored Palazzo Communale with its broad steps and 
clock tower to the Palazzo Pretorio, its right side 
covered with stemme (coat-of-arms) of the various 
people who have lived in it during some five centuries. 
Beneath these we walked on our way down to the 
little piazza which contains the Cathedral, and here 
our explorations proper began. 


3 


Cortona proudly claims to be the mother of Troy 
and the grandmother of Rome. The chroniclers at- 
tribute her founding to Noah. The genealogy from 
him to Dardanus, founder of Ilium, is somewhat ob- 
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scure, but nothing like consistency troubled the happy 
fancy of the monastic historians. 

As a matter of fact, the little city is profoundly 
old; evidence points to occupation long before the 
coming of the Etruscans, under whom it became a 
centre as important as Perugia, with specialities in 
bronze work and dyed stuffs. This period left a 
rich deposit of sepulchral remains round it, such as 
the “Grotto of Pythagoras” and others. The Etrus- 
cans (according to legend) yielded to Tarquin of 
Rome in 594 B.c. 

There is no need to trace Cortona’s rather unim- 
portant history. It disappears under the Goths in 
450, and not till 1232 does it come to light, as the 
proud conqueror of Arezzo—a short-lived victory. 
It was attacked and destroyed in 1258 by that city, 
and its citizens scattered for three years. Finally 
the Sienese, mindful of past favors, loaned them eight 
hundred workmen; they rebuilt their city and moved 
back on St. Mark’s day, 1261; he became thereafter 
their patron. 

It underwent the usual civil and external struggles 
of the succeeding three centuries, remaining Ghibel- 
line in feeling. Thereafter it was tossed about from 
power to power with small regard to its own desires ; 
sold by the Medici to Louis XII of France and forced 
by the Prince of Orange under Charles V to fight 
Florence. Finally, under Clement VII and the Aus- 
trian régime, it prospered peaceably, and developed 
the agriculture richness which now covers its hills 
and the lake bottom before it. In 1860 it fought 
for the House of Savoy. 
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All this comparatively modern history, however, 
seemed unimportant as I stood in the piazza before 
the cathedral. For the piazza is bounded by the city 
wall, and peering over it, I saw the great stones of 
the Pelasgic period, still in perfect condition after 
at least 2500 years. 

If one mentally removes the ugly porch attached 
like an extraneous label to one side, the facade of the 
cathedral is good, and the doorway graceful and suave 
as San Gallo the Younger knew how to make it. The 
present building is due largely to him and his father, 
and was finished in 1505, though the original church 
dates from a pagan Basilica which once occupied the 
site. 

Internally it is rather uninteresting; Signorelli’s 
pictures, which Baedaker still leaves hanging in the 
choir, have long gone elsewhere, and its beautiful 
bifurcate Gothic windows were closed in 1729 by 
Galilei when he reduced it to its present condition of 
mediocrity. Never do the 18th century defamations 
of Italy fail to rouse one to a wondering rage. What 
happened to men’s taste’s? What blinded them? 
How was it possible for them, with classic, mediaeval, 
and Renaissance models of perfection on every hand, 
to produce monstrosities which the rawest frontier 
towns of America in the ’70’s seldom equal. Aside 
from the rather lovely sarcophagus to the left of the 
choir, once thought to be the tomb of the unfortunate 
Flaminius, and a charming adjacent tabernacle by 
Mina da Fiesole, there is nothing. 

When we emerged from the cathedral, our guide, 
who had attached himself to us, and whose age and 
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asthma forbade banishment, hobbled across the piazza 
in front of it to what seemed, externally, to be a barn, 
very small and plain and unassuming. We followed, 

_ wondering; entered a plain little hall, passed through 
another door, and were struck dumb. 

For facing us down the length of the plainest of 
little rooms was one of the loveliest of pictures—Fra 
Angelico’s Annunciation. I have had few moments 
of as intense delight, of as keen, startled joy, as the 
sudden vision of it, wholly unexpected, in its very 
humble setting. It shone and glowed. 

Here was truly a “magic casement,” for its frame 
seemed actually the window into that world where 
Angelico and his kind live, filled with an unearthly 
strangeness, or rather with a reality obeying laws and 
standards wholly different from our own. With what 
longing must the earnest and exquisitely sensitive 
friar have looked inward, with what passionate con- 
sistency have desired this heaven beyond all the 
senses, to have so imbued his pictures with its mys- 
terious essence. For through the young innocent 
faces of Virgin and angel shines something other— 
which of all painters he most often grasped, and 
which none after ever regained. For with the de- 
parture of painting’s limitations, went much of its 
subjective sincerity, and an art fascinated with the 
unfolding technique which brought its madonnas 
nearer and nearer reality, was necessarily distracted 
from the fundamental motive for which they were 
designed; the further they departed from that golden 
heaven of Angelico, the less glamoured they are with 
its mystic radiance, until, with del Sarto (and even, 
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one dares to hint, with the great Raphael) the comely 
and living model has replaced the divine spirit. 

While the Fra Angelico, by position and merit, 
dominates the little room, it is rich in other pictures. 
Beginning at the right of the entrance door, on the 
wall opposite the Angelico, is an Adoration, followed 
by a Presentation at the Temple, attributed to Sig- 
norelli and horribly restored. The next wall, right, 
contains a Madonna and Saints, an Ascension, the 
Descent from the Cross, and a moving and ominous 
Last Supper—all by Signorelli, all more or less re- 
stored. ‘Then comes the Predella of the Angelico 
Annunciation—three saints, and two small scenes 
done with that radiant minuteness which he lavished 
on them—a Marriage of the Virgin, and the Visita- 
tion. 

Before the Fra Angelico stands the beautiful mar- 
ble baptismal font of Ciuccio di Nuccio (1474), and 
on the next, or last wall, is an Adoration by Signo- 
relli, a Madonna with Saints (by a pupil) and 
finally his splendid Conception. Here one sees the 
Signorelli of the Orvieto cathedral—the muscular 
vividness of the bodies which seem to offer themselves 
to the sense of touch, as well as sight; the excellent 
composition, and, in the raining flowers, the grass 
under foot, the metallic, sure-cut line of a master who 
could achieve a goldsmith’s crisp finish as easily as 
project a torso worthy of Michelangelo. 

In the lower floor of this little building, called the 
Chiesa del Gest, are good carved choir-stalls of 1507. 

From here we turned to the Piazza Signorelli, 
thence, down the Via Dardano (past the colonades 
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of the theatre) straight to the Porta Colonia. Here 
we went out through one of the Etruscan gates to 
better survey the Pelasgic walls. Outside the gate 
stood a drinking trough where oxen were burying 
their soft noses; upon a wall farmers sat and whit- 
tled, raised quiet eyes to us, nodded gravely, and re- 
turned to their whittling. It was very still. The 
slight mist lying in the valley below seemed to net 
all sounds, and leave us in a hushed hilltop silence. 

Something in the quality of the silence, in the 
stillness of the farmers, made the great stones of the 
Pelasgic wall seem terrifically dominating. I was 
obsessed with the fancy that they imposed this si- 
lence, that it was really they who commanded that 
great stretch of country, and always had. It brought 
their age, and their mystery very close; the mystery 
of the people who built them, laying them without 
mortar so neatly together. It emphasized greatly the 
emotion of futility which ancient stone always stirs. 
There seems no reason to suppose that these walls 
will not endure tens of thousands of years. Will 
man? 


4, 


The Etruscan Lamp alone makes a visit to the 
Museum in the Palazzo Pretorio essential, as it is 
unique, and very beautiful. One climbs three of the 
longest flights of steps in the world to reach it, and 
arrives panting in a curious little suite of rooms, full 
of dry air, of faded prints, and of a surprising col- 
lection of Egyptian things, the gift of Mons. Corbelli 
me Ieee, 
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But the Lamp! It was made to hang in one of 
those central hallways of an Etruscan tomb such as 
the Volumnii’s and was dedicated to the Etruscan 
Baccus of Death. Its size and magnificence indicates 
it was intended for a high priest or a king. It was 
found in 1840. It is of fine bronze, and beautifully 
decorated. In the centre of a circle for sixteen 
wicks, is the Gorgon’s head, surrounded by circles of 
elaborate decoration; fighting beasts, dolphins, ithy- 
phallic satyrs, and heads of Bacchus—an ordered 
riot of strange creatures, all done with the excellence 
which the 5th century B.c. produced. 

After it, the museum contains nothing of first im- 
portance, if one excepts a Michelangelo design for 
the prophet Ezekiel, and the interesting “Greek” 
painting on slate, attributed to epochs so diverse as 
4th century B.c., and the early Renaissance. At any 
rate it is an extremely interesting head of (one is 
told) the nymph Polyhymnia. For some unknown 
reason she strongly suggests Petrarch’s Laura! 


5 


From the museum we returned down the Via Na- 
zionale to the Piazza Garibaldi of the fine view and 
the modern war memorial. Hence the ambitious may 
climb a good twenty minutes to the church of Santa 
Marguerita. This saint, we are told, was the daugh- 
ter of a peasant who ran a farm for the Oddi, and had 
a marvellous beauty. The legend (obviously written 
by a man, and a pious one) goes on somewhat quaintly 
to say that she seduced a noble Signor of Montepul- 
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ciano,—as if peasant girls of marvellous beauty were 
in the habit of snatching defenseless nobles from their 
horses—and lived with him nine years. She might, 
one infers, have so continued, had he not been un- 
timely slain by a cut-throat while hunting. Mar- 
guerita, led some days later to the scene by the faith- 
ful hunting dog, was apparently so shocked by the 
dreadful sight that she “fell into reflection upon the 
vanity of the werld, and converted herself to God.” 

Thereafter her miracles were prodigious, and she 
died in 1297 in the odor of sanctity. 

Her church is far less interesting than her legend. 
It is quite new, hard and cold; all that remains of the 
church of 1298 is the beautiful rose-window. The 
view from the campanile—and from the worn old fort- 
ress above, is magnificent. 

Far more charming is the little old church of S. 
Niccolo, in the Via della Santucce which leaves the 
Via Marguerita half way up from the Piazza Gari- 
baldi, and wanders off to the left. It’s quaint atrium 
is dark and garden-like with cypresses, and it con- 
tains a good double picture by Signorelli. 


6 


Just before we left the town, we went to S. Do- 
menico, the old church which first attracts one’s atten- 
tion as one enters the Piazza Garibaldi. Here beside 
the church, in a house tall and old, with wistaria 
drooping over its narrow door lived the custodian 
—a little knotted woman, whose smile shone out of 
numerous wrinkles. She led us from her house 
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through a curious passage round the sacristy, once, 
according to story, a far older church than the pres- 
ent one (which is old enough, having been built in 
1438). In this passage she stopped and patted with 
obvious affection what to our undiscerning eye seemed 


- nothing more than a very thick and apparently new 


cement wall. We inquired. 

“Ah, signori,’ she returned. “The good govern- 
ment has built this. See, it runs entirely round the 
old sacristy, and holds it together. For it was be- 
ginning to split, and I lived in fear that it would push 
my house in and myself as well. But now! Is it not 
a beautiful wall, signori?” 

The church is bare, well proportioned, satisfying 
throughout. But especially as one approaches the 
apse. For its three aisles are terminated each by a 
tryptich of great beauty, and one has the rare spec- 
tacle of an early 15th century church with only the 
style of altar decoration belonging to its period. How 
they light up the sober unadorned stone—how the 
plain grey surfaces give added richness to their 
jewel-like detail, their rich and minutely varied color! 

We sat down and looked at them; three tryptichs, 
each one in place, each one complete, each one by 
some miracle of restraint considered sufficient unto 
itself and the esthetic needs of decoration, and spared, 
therefore, the aid of simpering stucco angels and pos- 
turing saints. That in the centre is by Lorenzo 
Monaco (1440). On one side is Fra Angelico’s Ma- 
donna with Angels and Saints John and Matthew; 
on the other, one by Sassetta. The light was caught 
in their gold backgrounds, moved and lived in the 
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deep colors, so that each altar seemed a little centre 
of warmth, of vitality, upon which the eyes, undis- 
turbed by other objects, focussed without distraction. 
There are other churches in Cortona; S. Francesco 
which Brother Elias built, and to whose monastery he 
crawled back to die after his immense ambition had 
alienated the order, the Pope, and finally the Emperor 
Frederick II. There is S. Maria al Calcinaio, on the 
road to the station, and S. Maria Nuova, halfway 
down the hill. But they are scarcely of general in- 
terest, and after the richness of the little picture 
gallery of the Gest, and the rare charm of S. Do- 
menico, I think that the traveller is safe in turning 
his face, without further fear that he may miss some- 
thing, down the hill and along the road to Arezzo. 


1 


Scarcely ten kilometers on that road comes into 
sight upon a hill to the right a castle of such pictur- 
esque perfection that, after watching it revolve past 
us, we were seized with compunction, and to the 
chauffeur’s obvious disgust, turned back to the cluster 
of houses at the foot of the hill called Montecchio. 
Here a rough but adequate road climbed to more 
houses, and a tiny piazza, into which slowly trickled 
the population of the entire countryside, standing in 
rows, in silence, with occasional whisperings, and 
watching us with dark commenting eyes, shyly. 

This silence was instantly broken by a hearty if 
faulty greeting in Italian. They swarmed round, all 
smiles and information; the custodian to the castle 
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lived in the big building near the road, and Maria 
would run to fetch him, and didn’t the signori want 
to walk up the road while he was fetched. 

The signori did, attended by a train of children in 
varying degrees of nudity and dirt, and piloted by a 
young Artemis with most piercing black eyes and the 
carved, spare look of great breeding which the Italian 
peasantry sometimes produces. 

Up the sloping gravel road, where genestra covered 
the hillside with great sunbursts of blossom that smelt 
like honey and fresh milk, we moved, while our escort 
frolicked round us, until we reached a cluster of tiny 
houses—a dwarfed story high, under the outer towers 
of the castle. 

At first a film of smoke alone showed life; then 
as we approached, there slowly crept out of low door- 
ways, one after another, a company of the oldest 
women I have ever seen. They were seven, and they 
varied in everything but antiquity. One tall and 
grave, with a face like a shattered sybil’s, and long, 
wrinkle-less bony hands; another very round with 
lively, tiny blue eyes, a crest of white hair like a 
cockatoo’s, and in one corner of a mouth humorously 
folded over long-toothless gums, a short black pipe. 
Like Elds out of a mountain cave, they slowly as- 
sembled, and cackled and whispered. 

It was fascinating; it was weird. Did Montecchio 
banish its old women, like the ancients in Butler’s 
Erehwon? If so, they seemed far happier. They sat 
and nodded at us, and smiled, and one began knitting, 
and another spun a spindle madly, grinning as she 
did so. They were such a merry group, and they were 
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so pathetically glad to see us—for most of them sel- 
dom got beyond Montecchio on the road below, and 
many, for years, had never left their little houses. 

The castle, close to and inside, was utterly uninter- 
esting, and we left it quickly. But the old women 
were not so easy to get away from. They asked us 
questions, and fingered our clothes, and when we 
finally went down hill leaving small gifts, they looked 
after us in smiling silence, with that unconscious 
wistfulness one sees in the eyes of the very old who 
have accepted everything,—even death. 

The short journey from Cortona to Arezzo—about 
thirty-five kilometers, or twenty-one miles, lacks the 
picturesque drama of the country just traversed. 
Lake Trasimeno sinks below the horizon to the south; 
the mountains retreat and diminish, and both highway 
and railroad pursue long straight stretches through 
the broad Chiana valley. 

Its level fertility, so like that of a middle-western 
river-belt in placid richness, so different in the occa- 
sional houses and townlets that decorate the green and 
fecund meadows, presents a striking contrast to its 
condition in the 13th century. Long before those . 
Pelasgian stones of Cortona had been hewn by the 
ancestors of ancient Umbrians, the Arno flowed 
down this valley to the Tiber—flowed so gently that 
in time the deposits of tributaries silted up the old 
channels until the waters hung undecided, flowing 
part to the north and part to the south, and forming 
the pestilential fever-haunted marches given an im- 
mortal horror by Dante (Inferno). 

Thus they remained, deserted and shunned, bor- 
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dered only by castelli built high enough above the 
deadly miasmas to be safe, until the eighteenth cen- 
tury. At that time there lived in Arezzo a most pro- 
gressive man, one Count Fossombroni. He devised 
and carried out extensive schemes whereby the tribu- 
tary streams were diverted and divided, and their de- 
posits made to slowly build up the ground to its 
present level. With that gratitude for public service 
which everywhere strikes the traveller in Italy, the 
citizens enshrined him in the Piazza Umberto at 
Arezzo, where his figure, most fittingly, is the first 
thing to greet the visitor who has enjoyed the beau- 
tiful valley his wisdom and energy produced. 

A short distance past the ruined castle of Montec- 
chio already noted, Castiglion Fiorentino rises on a 
high hill to the right. Seen from the road, its clus- 
tered roofs make a welcome accent in the rather mo- 
notonous landscape, but its interest, for the tourist, 
ends there. It is not worth the long climb that leads 
to its usual narrow streets, piazza, and rather unin- 
teresting cathedral. Better to follow the straight 
way to Arezzo, which has also quaintly narrow 
streets and a cathedral, but which contains, among 
others, two thrillingly beautiful things; Piero della 
Francesco’s frescoes, and the church of S. Maria della 
Pieve. 

And since the latter is most lovely at the hour just 
before twilight, and during that magic change of 
light which follows it, I advise the traveller to reach 
Arezzo in time to see it first in this way. He can 
easily do so, if motoring from Perugia in the morning, 
and have ample time, as has been indicated, for Cor- 
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tona en route. The entire distance is less than one 
hundred kilometers—hardly sixty miles! I wonder 
if the person who wrote “infinite riches in a little 
room” was thinking of Italy? 


AREZZO 


Ir, in the year 400 B.c. had we come by horseback, 
slowly and with close-wrapped cloaks past the fe- 
vered marshes of Chiana, from the great Etruscan 
citadel of Cortona, we should have reached Arretium 
at the end of a day’s riding; found it strongly forti- 
fied upon its hill, commanding the country round. If 
we had passed the helmed guardsmen at the gate, 
and spent some days in the city, probably the first 
things to attract us would have been the pottery works 
and the bronze foundries, famous throughout Etruria; 
for the fine clay of Arezzo stimulated the artisans 
to something very near Greek perfection, and played 
its part, as well, in the smelting and casting of those 
masterpieces of the archaeological museum in Flor- 
ence; the Chimera, for example. 
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By the third century the city was clamoring for the 
aid of Rome against the Gauls; repaid it vigorously 
in attacks on Hannibal, and became a Roman Colony, 
which flourished until the fall of the Empire. Here, 
when the Roman world rocked with the battles of 
Caesar and Pompey, was born a little boy whose taste 
received perhaps its early distinction from the num- 
ber and beauty of the Etruscan achievements round 
him; who became that rare thing—a man of enormous 
wealth and the sensitivity of an artist; more, a man 
who loved beauty so much that he could sink his own 
considerable talent in the fostering of one vastly 
greater. For he became the patron of Horace and the 
friend of Augustus. His name was Maecenas. 

With the early middle ages the town experienced 
the usual wrecking from Goth and Lombard. But 
not even siege and sack was able, apparently, to de- 
stroy its peculiar stimulative charm for its citizens. 
Late in the 10th century, there grew up in its often 
smoking walls one Guido Monaco, sheltered by the 
Benedictine convent in which he became leader of 
singing. To him is attributed the invention of musi- 
cal notations, but that slow evolution embodied itself 
in no one man; Guido was an important step in the 
change from vague symbols called neumes to a sys- 
tem which though still clumsy, is at least accurate— 
as blithely careless students, playing F for F-sharp 
may—(or alas, may not) discover. 

With the alignment of Italy into the great camps 
of Guelf and Ghibelline, Arezzo championed the 
latter cause, and was defeated in 1289 by the Floren- 
tines at the battle of Campaldino, where Dante lifted 
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a lean and furious arm against the cause he never 
ceased to hate, and which made of him an exile. But 
even in subjection, Arezzo continued to flower with 
great men. Francesco Petrarcha—the great lyric 
poet who lifted the young Italian tongue into such 
beauty, and shaped the sonnet, was born there in 
1304, and the satirist Aretino in the year Columbus 
sailed for America; Spinello Aretino, Giotto’s pupil 
who so spread and popularized his style, and Giorgio 
Vasari (1512) the painter whose biographies of his 
fellow-craftsmen once suspiciously eyed as biassed 
inaccuracies, are being substantiated by modern 
criticism. 

Arezzo remained subject to Florence, save for an 
interval of independence under the astonishing 
Bishop Guido Tarlati. After his election as governor 
in 1321, he set out on a career of military conquest 
with great, if temporary success, and crowned Louis 
of Bavaria emperor at Milan. Under him Arezzo 
became swaggeringly free, but at his death the pres- 
sure of Florence again made her a_subject-ally. 
From that time until the unification of Italy she fol- 


lowed the fortunes of the Florentine republic and 
dukedom. 


2 


The traveller who reaches Arezzo in the morning 
or toward noon, had best betake himself at once to 
the church of San Francesco, in the Piazzo Umberto. 
If he comes in by train, his taxi or carozza may take 
him up the Via Guido Monaco, past the picturesque 
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little round piazza of the same name; if he motors 
from Cortona, the direct way will be up the long 
Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. In either case his desti- 
nation is the same, for there is but one hotel in 
Arezzo, in the Piazza Umberto. 

The piazza is long and narrow, with Fossombroni’s 
stately figure standing in the middle on its pedestal, 
and the brown and battered San Francesco at one 
corner presenting the stumpy columns of what evi- 
dently would have been a beautiful facade, inter- 
rupted perhaps by one of the incessant wars, or more 
likely by the plague of 1348, for the church was 
established in 1322. . 

But if the Aretans failed to invoke upon the ex- 
terior of their church, the stiff assemblage of saints 
which grace that of S. Maria della Pieve, they were 
careful to enrich the interior walls. Even now, when 
time and damp and brutal destruction have done their 
worst for six hundred years, that interior is a temple 
to the sincerity and skill of the Trecentist painters. 
One must go to Ravenna, where the more imperish- 
able medium of mosaic has preserved a still earlier 
imagination intact, to picture the richness of this in- 
terior in its prime. 

The three finest things are the Christ on the en- 
trance wall, by Spinello Aretino, the charming An- 
nunciation by the same painter at the end of the 
right wall, (as one faces the altar) and the frescoes 
of Piero della Francesca in the choir. Spinello 
(1333-1410) worked here about 1385; a very evident 
follower of Giotto, whose breadth and realism he 
better understood than most of the Giotteschi. The 
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frescoes in the room to the right of the choir, scenes 
from the life of St. Michael and a fine Christ en- 
throned with angels are also his; those in the single 
chapel of St. Anthony of Padua, to the left, are by 
a native artist, Loretino. All these should be studied 
first, for the superb painting of Piero, the enormous 
advance in technique which he wrought, can thus be 
better appreciated. 

Behind Margharitone’s venerable crucifix, in the 
contracted high walls of the choir, Piero’s skill as an 
interior decorator, his triumphant mastery of the 
laws of perspective, his handling of figures, and his 
superb ability as a landscapist, are all gathered to- 
gether—to the wonder of his own time, and of ours. 

He belongs to that group known as the Umbro- 
Florentines—men who felt the tender mysticism of 
the Umbrians, but embodied it in the bolder realism 
of the Florentine school. Piero was a pupil of Do- 
menico Veneziano; derived much from Massaccio and 
something from Ucello, and set himself to master the 
technical problems which their work suggested. 

In this pageant of six large and several smaller 
scenes from the History of the True Cross, his many 
gifts are found at their height. I think the casual 
observer may feel first only the monumental decora- 
tion; the vigor and beauty of the patterns themselves, 
the sheer satisfaction of space broken or filled in a 
way pleasing to the eye, as in the battle scene with 
its beautiful rhythmic lines of spears and banners, of 
plumes and swords. The flat, purely decorative 
colors, rather light in tone, the repeated phrases, of 
cream-whites and dark reds, fulfill as Piero intended 
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they should, the primary function of mural decoration. 
! But examine the frescoes in detail, and other char- 

acteristics emerge. The landscapes give “a marvel- 
lous sense of wandering distances . . . the effect be- 
ing enhanced by lines of perspective and lovely shapes 
and color of clouds and sky, and by the values of the 
little town with its variety of warm greys and purple- 
slate roofs, and by the pale purple rock of the hill- 
side with the delicious greens against it, and the 
light blue river below.”"1 The figures are seen to be 
actual portraits, with skins that feel alive, and gar- 
ments that tantalize one’s fingers, so soft and rich 
and real they are, as witness the Queen of Sheba, and 
St. Helena. Perhaps the standing figures give too 
much sense of immobility, of arrested attitude; but 
one needs only to observe the horses to know that 
Piero also understood action. And in the few un- 
draped figures, one unmistakably sees Signorelli’s 
powerful athletes of the Orvieto frescoes, for it was 
here that he studied. Thus Piero might be called 
the father of Leonardo in landscape, and the grand- 
father of Michelangelo in heroic portrayal of the 
human figure. 

The titles of the frescoes, as quoted in Baedeker, 
follow: Death and burial cf Adam, on whose grave a 
seed of the tree of knowledge grows into a tree. 
The Queen of Sheba discovers that wood from this 
tree is embodied in a bridge built by Solomon (the 
wood afterward used in the making of the Holy 
Cross). She is received by Solomon. Under his 
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direction the holy beam of wood is removed from 
the bridge. The Cross is sought in a river. St. 
Helena detects the True Cross among three crosses. 
The Cross is brought to Jerusalem. Heraclius res- 
cues it in a battle with Chroesos, the Persian. An 
angel promises the sleeping Constantine victory in 
the sign of the Cross. His triumph over Maxentius. 

On the ceiling of the choir are the four Evangel- 
ists, attributed somewhat uncertainly to Bicci di 
Lorenzo. 


3 


I have said that if the visitor to Arezzo arrives in 
the morning, when the light is best, he had best see 
Piero’s frescoes at once, while if he reaches the town 
at twilight he should go to S. Maria della Pieve. 
To avoid confusion, however, let us now follow that 
hypothetical person who, having emerged from S. 
Francesco in the morning, must perforce get on with 
his schedule. He too will now turn right from the 
church, leave the Piazza Umberto by the Via Cavour, 
then turn left up the Corso. 

The tower of S. Maria della Pieve rises unmis- 
takably before him. It soars above a facade equally 
amazing. Perhaps the narrow street increases its 
impressiveness. For one cannot withdraw enough to 
see it whole, with its calm horizontal lines accentuat- 
ing its heavy dignity. One is forced to look up from 
underneath, or at an angle, so that it is always 
strangely foreshortened and heightened, and with its 
galleries and rows of pillars, seems to clamor to- 
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ward the sky in an excitement of carved capitals and 
sculptured architrave. 

One must perch on the low wall of a store-front 
opposite, and study the facade, before its inherent 
orderliness, the fine plan of its decoration, untangles 
to us. 

Its three pillared galleries would proclaim its 
Lombard designers if nothing else did. It was begun 
in 1216, and finished in 13380, and has all the charm 
of change, of transition. Through the heavy so- 
lemnity of the Lombard structure, the downright, 
built-to-last plainness had begun to stir another in- 
fluence. With an awkward adolescent grace, stone 
was learning the lesson of plasticity, and the details 
of this church abound in its early exercises. Here 
is the same exuberant fancy, the same delight in 
human and animal activity, which adorn the churches 
at T a, and S. Pietro at Spoleto. 

One may trace here considerable growth of that 
fancy, and the skill with which it was embodied. The 
Madonna above the door, for example, and the figures 
on the architrave of Mary and the twelve disciples, 
together with two angels and bishops, were done in 
1216 by Marchione. These figures have a double 
significance: they represent as well the cycle of the 
months, and the progress of growth, maturity, death, 
and resurrection. Thus January, a quaint two- 
headed figure, carries a jug of water; February trims 
a vine; March gaily toots the trump of spring; April 
gathers flowers; May rides off into the fields; June 
cuts the grain, which July threshes; August makes 
casks for the vintage; September treads out the 
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grapes; October sows grain, and November collects 
harvest; December slays a pig. 

Above this quaint pageant the three galleries, fin- 
ished about a century later, display a new precision 
in the cutting of capitals, and the design of pillars, 
which are of a bewildering variety. The facade is 
lightened by the increased number and slenderness 
of the columns in each gallery, and the tower employs 
the same device. 

The interior fortunately restored to its original 
simplicity, is impressive and beautiful. Nothing dis- 
tracts the eye from the structural lines, which are 
quite arresting enough to dispense with any decora- 
tion whatever. 

For here the beauty of the Lombard plan, hinted 
at in S. Sisto of Viterbo, suggested in S. Pietro of 
ay a, finds complete expression on a tremendous 
scale. There is mystery and exaltation in it; ex- 
altation in the raising of the presbytery, high above 
the level of the nave, as if that holy spot must liter- 
ally be lifted above the rest of the church; mystery 
in the dark crypt which lies below it. 

All else in that interior seems keyed to the esthetic 
effect of this; the roof soars into vague shadows; the 
dim light from the small windows heightens the 
severity and abstraction; the general tone of ancient, 
grey stone, of cool quiet, contribute to the same ef- 
fect. One might be inside a lofty mind, swept clean 
of small things, spacious and uncluttered, wrapped 
in meditation. 

But it is not a cold mind! The softly colored light 
which filters through the stained glass windows makes 
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shifting pools of lavender and yellow and crimson 
on the worn floors, and behind the altar burns that 
richly dark flame of genius—Pietro Lorenzetti’s 
beautiful triptych. As at S. Domenico in Cortona, 
the spare grey architectural lines and the intricate 
brocaded colors of the picture each reveal more in- 
tensely the other’s quality. 

And, after all, both express an identical mood of 
religious mysticism; both lead us out of a real world 
into one which for most of us is less real; avenues of 
approach to the same end. And whether the means 
be the grey, restful spaciousness of the church, or the 
golden and jewel-like heaven of the painter, with his 
serious, unearthly, sweet-faced saints, the end is one. 

Other objects of interest are few; nor are they 
missed; church and triptych so fully satisfy one’s 
unconscious desire for a complete thing. I may men- 
tion a quaint archaic relief on the wall near the in- 
closed baptistry to the left, and a fresco by a follower 
of Giotto, on the pillar to the left of the presbytery, 
found there when the tomb now in the passage to 
the crypt was moved away. There is a Spinello on 
the right wall, and another old alto-relief near the 
entrance door; an Adoration of the Magi, with the 
Virgin and Child enthroned in an episcopal chair and 
the three wise men, kneeling before her, made very 
small to symbolize their comparative mortality. Its 
rude strength, and stiff figures recall a similar work 
in the Siena Cathedral. 

The side door of the tower is decorated with a 
curious scrollwork of a vine devoured by dragons, 
the “vineyard of the Lord destroyed by evil men,” 
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with an interlaced pattern above it symbolizing eter- 
nity in the Christian heaven. Extremely interesting 
is the exterior of the apse, with its gallery of columns. 
To see it well, one should go to the Piazza Vasari be- 
hind the church. 


4 


“How unselfconscious they were, those old archi- 
tects,’ exclaimed a German art student, with whom 
I stood one evening in that piazza. “Look what they 
do! Here is a square, not even level, sloping down 
all awry toward the church, and they put a fountain 
casually into that corner, not even directly centered 
behind the apse, and it is charming.” And we dis- 
cussed whether this was chance or preconception, and 
the value of the accidental in architecture, while from 
somewhere drifted scraps of singing, and the square 
glistened under the dull light of a rainy moon. 

But the piazza has another charm. It foreshortens 
before us four centuries of architectural growth— 
the whole gigantic change from Lombard Gothic to 
High Renaissance. In the apse of the church there 
is no hint of any such change. MHardly, indeed, is 
the refining touch of Gothic itself felt in the solid 
Lombard strength. One must move one’s eyes to the 
right to see that development, so uniquely combined 
in the facade of the Fraternita della Misericordia. 

The Misericordia was a fraternity of noblemen 
who, usually as a form of penance, took upon them- 
selves the burial of the pauper dead. They pursued 
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their duties masked, clad in long black robes, and 
even today one may see them sometimes, for the or- 
ganization is still extant. It embodied at one time 
considerable political power, and erected handsome 
buildings for its headquarters. 

This structure was begun in 1375, and the first 
story, with its recessed fine central door and flanking 
pointed window, its grouped twisted columns, is very 
fine Italian Gothic. For some reason almost a cen- 
tury elapsed before it was completed, and in the 
meantime the Renaissance had taken Tuscany by 
storm. The result is the curious second member, or 
story, by Rossellino, done in 1436. By a clever simu- 
lation of a pointed arch in his central panel, he has 
admirably blended the two styles, and the elegant 
arcaded balcony at the top, and the classic pilasters 
and swags which frame the two niched saints, do not 
offend. 

The final lesson in architectural development is 
written by Vasari’s Loggie to the right of the Miseri- 
cordia facade. Here is the pattern of a Palace of the 
High Renaissance, done in 1573. The classic motifs 
of capital and arch, architrave and the triangular 
timpani above the windows, have almost become a 
formula, and artists had turned their backs upon the 
former styles as upon something a little boresome 
and very old-fashioned. Whether or not they were 
wise, the observer can easily determine, by glancing 
from one to the other of the three buildings before 
him. And, as this involves the question of taste, I 
think we had better leave the piazza at once. 
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Vasari’s pleasant arcades lead back to the Corso. 
Facing them across it, stands the Palazzo Publico, 
stern, foursquare, a little shabby. It is now a prison. 
Before the upper windows are curious box-like ar- 
rangements, like small balconies, made of wooden 
slats. These allow light and air to enter the cells, 
but prevent the prisoners from seeing anything out- 
side; a particularly cruel precaution here, where the 
valley of the Arno and the sweeping hills stretch 
to a far horizon. And yet, those box-barriers may 
be more kind than cruel. Who wants to see thirty 
miles of freedom dramatized in sunny country, with 
the wind playing down the hills, if he be a prisoner? 

A short distance up the Via dell’Orto, which leads 
left from the Corso above the Palazzo Publico, is the 
house of Petrarch, now a national monument, and 
devoted to the memorabilia of the great poet. Its 
windows look out upon the Passagio del Prato, or 
Public Gardens. These open spaces, devoted to old 
men and shouting children, to loitering townspeople 
who always have time to stroll among their trees and 
stare off absently and happily at their beloved views, 
become especially precious to the traveller among the 
hill towns. Each Prato has its own characteristics, 
but they all have this in common; they lie high up in 
the town, and usually surround the Fortezza or 
Rocea, offering their sunny tranquillity to the citi- 
zens for whom the fortress was once the symbol of 
ruthless power. 

Here at Arezzo, the promenade is unusually charm- 
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ing, for on one side it grows thick with dense dark 
ilex, and heavy black shadows invite from a too ar- 
dent sun. In the more open park, small trees have 
been planted, bordering the walks, and standing slim 
and strong against the parapet that terminates the 
Prato to the east. With their banners of bright 
leaves, they make a brave pattern against the dark 
hills across the Arno valley. 

And they should. For on each trunk is a small 
metal tag, the name, service, and final battle of an 
Aretan soldier cut into it. There they stand, the 
Giovannis and Luigis and Francescos, and as years 
pass, and they grow tall and shady, the tags will be- 
come dimmer with rust, will fall off, until they are 
all forgotten again, and lovers whispering or silent 
beneath their shadows will not know that they once 
symbolized the somewhat tardy recompense of youth 
sacrificed. 


6 


I saw the Cathedral first from the Prato, looming 
up lofty and brown, high lancet windows and grave 
campanile softened by the sprays and arching 
branches of the young leaves, so that the austere 
stone was softened by the green flurry of them. 

Like much Italian Gothic, it looked rather bare. 
Probably because we have for so long associated the 
Gothic line with the exquisite decoration of France 
and England, that its absence seems almost a struc- 
tural defect, and because, in the Arezzo Cathedral, 
restoration has produced a hard texture. The side 
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portal, with its worn terra-cotta Madonna and its 
weathered carvings, which were built shortly after 
the founding of the church in 1277, seem doubly rip- 
ened, doubly mellow, by comparison. 

However, the facade, for all its sharp definition, 
is very fine. It was recently completed by Dante 
Viviani. If he has scrupulously followed the original 
plan, as guides insist, then our objection to its over- 
sharpness is pure affectation, and we would equally 
decry any facade before which we now stand enrap- 
tured, were we to see it without five centuries of ex- 
posure delicately blurring its crispness. For its gen- 
eral scheme and decorative detail are admirable. 

However the facade may affect one there is no 
doubt about the interior, which, with the first step 
inside the door, takes one in a great mood of its own, 
and holds one fast. Here the austerity of S. Maria 
della Pieve has turned to mystically sensuous de- 
lights; the church breathes a deep brown gloom, warm 
and various; vast heights throb with dark muted color, 
and from behind the far glitter and complexity of 
the high altar, the three lancet windows of the apse 
sound a chord of slow, rich crimson—a major triad 
of religious passion. The whole first impression— 
of emotional, complex maturity—is like the music of 
Brahms, and like it woven subtly, of many things. 

Later one becomes conscious of the polychrome 
vaulting in nave and aisles, done in the early 16th 
century by Guillaume de Marseille as far as the first 
three bays in the nave and one in the left aisle, and 
finished a century and a half later by Salvi Castelucci 
(Guillaume also did the two side windows of the 
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choir). Elaborate and manifold tombs line the aisles. 
In the right aisle one of the finest is that of Gregory 
X, who died here on his way to Rome after proclaim- 
ing a crusade in France. Vasari gives the tomb to 
Margaritone; others to an unknown Sienese artist. 
Beside it is a Christian sarcophagus of the 3rd cen- 
tury, and above, Spinello’s delicate Renaissance 
tabernacle (1380) and Crucifixion. 

It must be confessed that the high alter is more 
effective when seen distantly, related to the church 
as a whole, than when closely inspected. However 
there are some very fine things about it. Built as 
the shrine of St. Donato, who took refuge here from 
the persecutions of Julian, it was replaced in 1336. 
The reliefs are attributed by some to Giovanni 
Pisano; by others to Francesco d’ Arezzo, and Betto 
di Francesco da Firenze; they represent Donato’s 
flight and his reception by St. Hilary. 

Perhaps the most imposing monument in the church 
is the tomb of the pugnacious Aretan bishop who for a 
brief time made of it an independent city, Guido 
Tarlati di Pietramala. It is in the left aisle, at the 
end; a sarcophagus lifted high on slender twisted 
columns, with scenes from his arduous life decorating 
the spaces between. It is the work of Agnolo da 
Siena and Agostino, done about 1331. 

The great Piero della Francesca is also repre- 
sented by the adjacent fresco of the Magdalen; it 
presents points of interesting comparison with the 
works in S. Francesco. The Sacristy contains same 
small paintings of Signorelli and an altar in terra- 
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Finally, there are the Andrea della Robbias in the 
huge Chapel of the Madonna opening from the left 
aisle. This over-decorated, stuffed and gaudy cham- 
ber was built in 1796, and the pure colors, the deli- 
cate beauty of the Florentine’s terra-cottas, are almost 
smothered by gewgaws and obscured by poor light- 
ing. There are five bas-reliefs, as fine as any that 
came from his exhaustless studio. It seems unfor- 
tunate that they have not a better setting. 

But the chapel does not affect the cathedral as a 
whole. The great church holds one, from first to 
last, in its own mood, and one is very apt to linger 
near the door, before going away, to savor to the 
last moment its warm, dark texture, the suppressed 
ardor of its color—like the low rich harmonies of 
distant and muted horns. 
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After S. Francesco, S. Maria della Pieve, and the 
Cathedral, other objectives for the traveller in Arezzo 
are of distinctly secondary importance, interesting as 
some of them happen to be. Those three may be seen, 
with superficial thoroughness, in one long morning, 
and the visitor, if he must, may then go on his way. 

But if he has banished timetables and schedules, 
he may want to explore further. If so, let him take 
the Via Ricasoli, which leads straight down from 
the Cathedral between the Palazzo Communale and 
the Vescovado, or Archbishop’s Palace. In the for- 
mer is a portrait, much damaged, of Pietro Aretino 
by Piombo. Like the Palazzo Reale, a little further 
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down the Via Ricasoli on the right, they form admir- 
able facades for the cathedral piazza. 

At the corner of the Piazza di Murello and the 
Via Garibaldi stands the Art Museum, the Pinaco- 
teca. The pictures on the second floor are conven- 
iently marked with the names and dates. There are 
three works by Margaritone, the Aretan who pre- 
ceded Cimabue in his departure from Byzantine. 
The finest thing in Room I is Iacapo di Casentino’s 
Madonna of Pity—the Virgin spreads her cloak over 
her followers. The picture is rich and deep with 
gentle blues, and the textures are solid and rather 
luminous. There is another by one of the Bicci 
treating the same subject, and lesser men seem, for 
some unexplained reason, to have filled the little gal- 
lery with others less interesting treatments of the 
same outstretched cloak of mercy. Signorelli is rep- 
resented by two works. Other rooms display the 
talents of the Fossombroni family, who, having pro- 
duced a great engineer, blossomed with artists of a 
fair degree of talent in the 18th century. Moderns 
are represented in still another room. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the collection is the group 
of drawings and sketches, and one is amazed again 
at the richness of these small provincial museums. 
Signorelli, Vasari, Tiepolo and Dolci have left fasci- 
nating pages from sketch books and drawing blocks— 
the significant records of an artist’s secret thinking. 

On the ground floor are several rooms devoted to 
prehistoric weapons, and to cinerary urns, Etruscan 
and otherwise; the objects which one may see in pro- 
fusion in any Italian museum. But the vases in 
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Rooms II and III are of extraordinary interest. Here 
is the pottery for which the ancient Arretium was 
famous; upon ground of a fragile and shell-like pink, 
move the figures of the Greek legends; Bacchic pro- 
cessions, grave Apollos, spirited charioteers, done with 
a delicate strength, an anatomical precision and a 
sense of movement very close to Greek work itself. 
Designs in relief enhance the richness of the decora- 
tion, and there are even some moulds which show 
part of the process of casting. 
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The Church of Santissima Annunziata, the Badia, 
and the Piazza del Popolo all lie on the way back 
to the Piazza Umberto. A short distance up the 
Via Garibaldi (going right from the Museum, as one 
leaves its door), the church faces a little square. 
It was done by Sangallo the Elder, in the “classic” 
spirit which is much admired. Here, it seems in- 
appropriate and uninspired. Undoubtedly there is 
grace in the atrium, in the harmony of various ele- 
ments—the barrel-vaulting, the dome, the classic en- 
tablature and the columns. One may admire San 
Gallo’s mastery of his form. But the stone used is 
a lifeless grey, and the light falls coldly through the 
windows. The church is bleakly sumptuous, and ut- 
terly without soul. The architecture of the Ren- 
aissance was not inspired by Christianity, but by Pa- 
ganism, and whenever—as rarely—it is applied suc- 
cessfully to a church, some other element than the 
classic gives it sincerity. 
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The stained glass is old, and rather good. It is 
early 16th century. There are two pictures of inter- 
est: a Madonna and St. Francis at the last altar on 
the right, by Pietro da Cortona, and Spinello’s Evan- 
gelists is above the right side door. But even these 
do not bring life to that wintry interior. 

The Via Cavour bounds the Piazza on the side op- 
posite the church, and leads one, through a region of 
small shops, to the Badia. The shops, tiny dark 
holes in the wall, are full of old copper in every fasci- 
nating stage of display and repair; tall graceful 
waterpots, with gleaming brass snouts, and a curve 
sensitive as that of a Greek vase, dangle from hooks 
temptingly, and you may be sure that sufficiently pa- 
tient poking among the piled rubbish in a corner will 
unearth an ancient bowl or jar, sometimes with a 
green patina of age. Bargaining will produce a fair 
price; such as forty lire for a 14 inch water jar in 
good condition. 

The mass of the Badia (convent) and its church 
picturesquely fill one corner of the next small piazza. 
It is now the Academy of Fine Art, and full of youth- 
ful Aretans, who lounge or race through its venerable 
halls and courts with the irreverent charm of under- 
graduates the world over. One enters a fine double 
Renaissance cloister by Giulio da Maino and at the 
right the custodian admits one to what was once the 
refectory of the monastery, and where hangs Vasari’s 
great Feast of Ahasuerus. The adjacent church, 
built by Vasari, contains little of interest save a 
painted imitation cupola, one of those attempts of 
drawing to invade the domains of architecture which 
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by the sheer skill of their falseness, command the 
amused admiration one gives to any elaborate and 
convincing lie, no matter how disturbing its ethics. 
It is worth while, on the way out of Arezzo, to 
turn aside from the Corso, to the left, as one goes 
toward the station, on Via S. Bernardo, to the church 
of that name, if only to see the youthful frescoes of 
Vasari in the quadrangle behind it, and to trace, in 
the garden, the ghost of a Roman amphitheatre. It 
lies under the trees and shrubbery like the carcass of 
some prehistoric monster, its stony structure long 
since covered by grass and flowers—a half forgotten 
symbol of an earlier, fiercer time strangely out of 
place in the sunny peace which has conquered it. 
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MONTEPULCIANO AND PIENZA 
1 


From Arezzo to Siena, by way of Fojano, Sina- 
lunga, Torrita, Montepulciano and Pienza, is 129 kilo- 
meters or about 77 miles. It can be done by motor 
in a long afternoon, with brief stops at the two latter 
towns. But it should be given a day, because the 
country is varied and beautiful, and both Montepul- 
ciano and Pienza miniatures of mediaeval perfection. 

Montepulciano has all the small bright clearness 
of a thing seen through reversed opera glasses, all the 
fascination of completeness on a reduced scale that 
one feels in toys, or in midgets. But few toys are 
adorned by San Gallo, Peruzzi, and Vignola, or deco- 
rated by Signorelli and Taddeo di Bartolo. 

From Sinalunga through Torrita the road paral- 
lels the Montepulciano mountains, and, 37 kilometers 
from Arezzo, begins to climb the isolated spur upon 
which the little city rests. On the last loop of the 
ascent the road follows the city walls, and the whole 
town, with its piled steep houses, its glimpses of 
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domes and towers, passes in profile, before it dives 
under the city gate, and one stops for the gorgeous 
view it commands. 

Or if one arrives by train, there are six miles of 
bus-ride through ever-lifting country from the sta- 
tion, so that the first impression of immense isolated 
height is the same. In either case the visitor sweeps 
past S. Agnese and the Scuola Tecnica on the left, 
skirts the public gardens, and lands inside the gate 
at the beginning of the Via Garibaldi. 

It is best to walk through the town, leaving one’s 
car in the cramped courtyard of the little hotel Mar- 
zocco immediately on the right, and setting off on 
foot down the Via Garibaldi, which becomes at once 
a kind of Via Sacra of Renaissance building. I can, 
I fear, only label the palaces for the traveller; there 
is not space to describe their highly individual and 
charming facades. 

The first is at no. 32, Vignola’s Palazzo Tarugi. 
Opposite, no. 35, the Palazzo Avignonesi, which he 
also built. (How did they have time, those men of 
the Renaissance, to produce the sheer quantity of the 
work they did, to say nothing of its quality?) No. 
28 is the Palazzo Pecori, as its coat-of-arms indicates. 
No. 3, the Palazzo Batignani, and no. 29, with the 
Etruscan carvings used as part of its decoration, be- 
longed to the Bucelli, while no. 6 was the Venturi. 

This brings us to the jog in the street, with Vig- 
nola’s graceful loggia of the Market on the right, and 
the hospital on the left. The street, under the name 
of Cavour, continues. Opposite the little piazza be- 
side the hospital looms the huge Palazzo Angioletti. 
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No. 21 is the Palazzo Bracci; no. 23 that of the 
Gagnoni; no. 25 the Seminary, and no 29 the Palazzo 
Carletti. 

To the left is the curious round Church of the Gesu, 
with its florid baroque ornament, and its queerly un- 
finished facade; further on is San Gallo’s Palazzo 
Cervini, and at no. 1, marked by a tablet on the wall, 
the house where Poliziano, the poet and scholar who 
was Lorenzo the Magnificent’s friend and his chil- 
dren’s tutor, was born. One should follow the street 
on to the little church of S. Maria, with its good 13th 
century door, and the vista of folded hills, of far 
country, which it commands and somehow emphasizes. 


2 


From here a road curves steeply uphill, swings to 
the left of the old fortress, and under the pretentious 
title of Via Fiorenzuola, returns toward the centre 
of the little town. Here, round the worn and vine-clad 
walls, stretched irregular open ground, with careless 
little trees growing here and there, and the happy 
aspect of belonging to no one in particular; with the 
old rose-tawny, dilapidated buildings that framed it, 
and allowed glimpses of the plain far below, blue 
with distance, to be seen occasionally. Its casual 
shape and the irregular lines of the crumbling fort- 
ress, pleased some rebellious instinct awed by the 
long street of formal palaces, and provided a perfect 
intermezzo for the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, to 
which the Via Fiorenzuola, running straight beside 
the cathedral, now led. 
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Here, at the highest part of the town, are gathered 
its finest palaces, and the quality of the place has 
the tang of great altitude, thin, clear sunshine, and 
winds sweeping out of a sky singing blue. The set- 
ting would ennoble even mediocre architecture; it lifts 
the buildings of the piazza into a startling beauty. 

Opposite the cathedral rises San Gallo’s Palazzo 
Nobile, with the Preffetura behind it; at the right 
the Palazzo Contucci, where Julius III, Clement VII 
and Paul III, of hated Perugian memory, lived from 
time to time. San Gallo the Elder began it but Per- 
uzzi finished it and gave it his own style. Opposite is 
the Palazzo Communale, with its rusticated first mem- 
ber, its fine 14th century crenellated top and bell 
tower; and in the centre a modern memorial fountain. 

It is so complete, so satisfying, this piazza. There 
are none of those shabby houses or modern monstros- 
ities which elsewhere mar a square whose two sides 
may be perfect. Its four buildings, each a fine pure 
type of its own period, seem to regard each other 
with mutual respect. Even the Cathedral makes up in 
dignity of line what it lacks in decoration, and 
one is glad that if the facade had to go unfinished, 
it was at least not made to flower with horrible 
rococo banalities two centuries after its time. 

Inside it is spacious, simple, still. Instinctively 
one makes at once for Taddeo di Bartolo’s beautiful 
polytych behind the high altar: the Death, Assump- 
tion, and Coronation of the Virgin. It is the only 
thing of great interest in the church. Once Bishop 
Aragazzi’s monument (1427-36) stood there. But 
the 18th century saw fit to dismember it, and scatter it 
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throughout the church. The statue of the Bishop 
(who was the powerful secretary of Martin V), is 
near the entrance door, left; reliefs in which he is 
represented kneeling before the Madonna and talking 
with his family now grace pillars of the nave, and the 
base of the monument is atop the high altar, covered 
with delicate low reliefs. Thus Michelozzo’s beautiful 
conception was scattered and ruined. 

The Picture Gallery is in the Palazzo Communale. 
Among the paintings, ascribed questionably to Sebasti- 
ano del Piombo and Matteo da Siena, there is a fine 
portrait of a mediaeval lady, and a Coronation by 
Spinello Aretino, as well as four altarpieces by the 
della Robbias. 

From the corner of the Piazza between the Palazzo 
Communale and the Preffetura (once the Palazzo 
Bombagli), the Via Ricci leads steeply down past 
the church of S. Francesco on the left and the little 
Oratory of the Misericordia, and continues under the 
name of Via Mazzini to the Via Saffri. This, leading 
off to the left, enters the little piazza before the church 
of S. Lucia. Here, in a small chapel, is a Signorelli 
Madonna. It is not one of the great master’s great 
works, but there are in it some of his fine qualities; 
the precision of drawing, the nicety of detail, and the 
solid sense of structure which he has elsewhere 
brought to greater development. There is also a 
curious feeling of an Umbrian influence; a softness, 
which is lacking from the Orvieto frescoes and the 
majority of the pictures at Cortona. 

From the charming open plot round the old fortress, 
or from the little church of S. Maria, the visitor to 
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Montepulciano, looking down across the plain to the 
west, must have been struck by the domed church of 
Madonna di San Biagio, situated outside the town 
in a green meadow at the foot of the hill. Like S. 
Maria della Consolazione at Todi, its urban sump- 
tuousness seems very out of place in that flowering 
meadow. Yet it is a beautiful church, with its cen- 
tral dome and its detached towers. San Gallo the 
Elder built it in 1518 ( to replace the older church of 
S. Blasius) when Bramante’s great plan for St. 
Peter’s was firing the minds of Renaissance arch- 
itects; both San. Biagio and the church at Todi owe 
him much. 

One may walk down from S. Maria, or drive fror 
the city gate at the other end of town. At close range 
the church seems even more strangely situated, the 
contrast of its suave elegance with the farm-land 
round it more pronounced. Opposite it is San Gallo’s 
house, placed apparently in perpetual adoration be- 
fore the church he so loved. 

Everyone who sees Montepulciano must be struck 
with its rich past. How could such a small place, 
limited in expansion by its position, have attracted 
the wealth to command the galaxy of architects it dis- 
plays? Doubtless that position accounts for it. When 
the invading barbarians of the 5th and 6th centuries 
sacked Chiusi, some of the powerful families, driven 
from their home, and not knowing in the tottering of 
empires round them.where to go, desperately pitched 
on this high and inaccessible rock as a spot where 
they might best survive. They formed the town of 
Mons Politicus, out of which grew the mediaeval Res- 
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publica Politana, and finally Montepulciano. Natur- 
ally a place so small yet so desirable, situated between 
Florence and Siena, could have but one fate. It was 
snatched from one to the other, as the balance of 
power shifted, for generations, patching together the 
tatters of its independence when its voracious neigh- 
bors became occupied with larger things, to fall again 
into their hands when pope or emperor had tempor- 
arily been appeased—or conquered. But Florence 
by the middle of the 14th century had bound it fairly 
fast by debt and conquest, and from that time the 
Marzocco, or Florentine Lion, continued to dominate 
its piazza uninterruptedly. 


3 


Climactically, I have preserved for the last Mon- 
tepulciano’s chief popular right to fame. Let not any- 
one think that, when her name is mentioned, there first 
comes to mind either the distinguished character of 
her architecture or the elation of her Oympian posi- 
tion. Her memory is imbedded in senses far more | 
tenuous and evocative—those of taste and odor. For 
upon her hillsides, and along the rich plains which 
surround her, has passed the very presence of Bac- 
chus. Perhaps in his sweeping stride, so swift and 
lazy, he was arrested by the absurd suddenness with 
which Montepulciano peaks up out of the land, so that 
he bent over her and laughed gently. If so, his breath 
still lingers, and animates divinely her amazing wine. 
Red and white, vino rosso e vino santo, its mild grapy 
sweetness holds Montepulciano’s memory potion-like 
in its delicate depth..... And I, finishing this chap- 
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ter from the arid countryside of America, already be- 
ginning to glitter with the palaces of bootleggers, 
who have no San Gallos to command nor any taste to 
desire them, can only sigh softly, and beg the travel- 
lers to Waste Not their Hour, but get them to the 
Cafe Poliziano, Via Cavour no. 2, where—or so I 
hope—they too will 


“|. . wonder often what the Vinters buy 


One half so precious as the Stuff they sell.” 
4 
PIENZA 


“The visitor, who suddenly enters the Piazza of 
Pienza,” writes Can. G. B. Manucci buoyantfly, 
“finds himself strangely and sweetly struck by this 
astonishing scene, so perfectly and harmoniously 15th 
century, and inspired by such a profound and severe 
beauty. Four walls of red or grey stone, marvellously 
carved, and upon which time itself has laid its magic 
finish, rise round him, and he can scarcely choose, be- 
tween one or another, which attracts him most.” 

“In this little piazza,” he continues with the en- 
thusiasm of the partisan and the adjective palette of 
the Italian language, “there are no longer the severe 
conceptions of Roman art, which cloud the mind with 
probing philosophies, and centre it upon lofty ideal- 
ism and grandeur. No! All the smile of the Ren- 
aissance graciously manifests itself upon the facade of 
the Cathedral; there are coats of arms with floating 
ribbons knotted by garlands of fruit and flowers, 
which recall the beautiful gold frames illumining the 
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pale faces of sad madonnas.... There is graftito 
(incised designs on plaster) in monochrome, tri- 
chrome, polychrome, upon a dark, bluish background. 
In short, all the impress of conspicuous Italianism 
which is the characteristic of the Renaissance, ap- 
pears in Pienza with its examples, whose eloquence 
enables them to speak for themselves, and renders 
discussion futile.” 

That eloquence however had no effect upon Can- 
on Manucci’s and after pages of this, I was pre- 
pared not unnaturally to be disappointed in Pienza. 
So when, after entering the town at the Porta “al 
Murello” and traversing the narrow Corso Vittorio 
Emmanuele I reached the piazzo, it burst upon me 
with a double pleasure—that of itself, and of dis- 
appointment banished. It is—but why try to com- 
pete with an Italian vocabulary? It is all that Man- 
ucci says, and more. 

Four buildings bound it: the Cathedral, the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace to the left of it, and the Palazzo 
Piccolomini to the right, and the Palazzo Publico fac- 
ing it. They were all built in three years, from 1459 
to 1462, under Bernardo Rossellino, the ablest Flo- 
rentine architect of the time. This unity of time and 
place affords a unique opportunity to study one epoch, 
almost one moment, of the early Renaissance archi- 
tecture as applied under a master, to four different 
types of building. 

Pienza, then, is a “made” town. Before the date 
of these buildings, it had slept inconspicuously 
through many centuries under the name of Corsig- 
nano. But it chanced to be the birthplace of Aeneas 
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Sylvius Piccolomini, Pope Pius II—that indefati- 
gable poet, and journalist of whom we shall hear 
more in Siena. After he was elected pope, he de- 
cided to make his birthplace the summer capital, and 
these buildings rose under his direction. The result 
is the ordered sumptuousness which calls forth such 
lyrical utterance from Manucci. 

It was at once apparent that this elegance of back- 
ground had inspired the people of Pienza as well. 
From the moment we entered the piazza, we moved, as 
on a stage, through a drama of the most amazing 
courtesy. Scarcely had we stopped when there hur- 
ried from the Cathedral a priest, who greeted us as 
an expected and much-desired embassy, and asked 
us our pleasure. Would we first see the Cathedral 
museum, or the Palace? The Prince Piccolomini was 
not at home, but his secretary would be delighted 
to entertain us. Murmuring excuses for leaving us 
a moment, he disappeared through the palace door, 
to “acquaint the secretary of our presence.” A little 
dazed, we were trying to look as courtly as possible, 
anxiously brushing off dust and wishing secretly we 
had worn less casual clothes, when he returned with 
the secretary, who led us at once into the beautiful 
courtyard, with columns of fine proportion and 
richly carved Corinthian capitals, with graffito work 
and a frieze of medallions and garlands, rather like 
that of the Ricardi Palace in Florence. From here, 
through immense halls, he took us to the second 
floor, or “piano nobile,’’ where a series of chambers 
resembling those of Bracciano stretched before us— 
furniture, paintings, marble fireplaces and tapestries 
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—a bewildering treasure-house of 15th century art, 
among which modern objects had been harmoniously 
blended. And here he disappeared, leaving us with 
the little priest, whose chief object continued to be 
to make us feel at home. So we settled back in bro- 
caded old chairs and listened to him, while the lovely 
richness of the room in which we sat, a small recep- 
tion room with deep recessed windows and a magni- 
ficent polychrome ceiling, sank deeper and deeper in- 
to us. At our obvious delight, he beamed. 

“It is a delightful room, signori, is it not? And 
you feel its richness, ne vero? It has seen many 
famous people; the great Pius II, of course, and his 
nephew. Charles V was a guest here, and Pope Paul 
III, and that gentleman bandit, Alfonso Piccolomini 
—you may remember—he was the friend of the lovely 
Bianca Cappello, and Ferdinand I ordered him hung 
from the Bargello in Florence. A brave gay youth, 
signori,’ he brooded upon the gallant Alfonso for 
a moment, as upon a lost friend, before continuing. 
“And her serene highness, the great queen, Marguer- 
ita di Savoia—I myself have seen her here—what 
gentleness, what simplicity of greatness. .. . 

The secretary returned at this moment, bearing on a 
small silver tray adorned with the Piccolomini arms 
(the cross and five half moons) tall crystal glasses of 
wine. This we drank, with polite toasts to America, 
Italy, and the Piccolomini family, and a rather over- 
whelming sense of imperial presences. 

We were shown the grand hall, Aineas Sylvius’ bed- 
room, with the original copy of his “Commentaries,” 
and other rooms, then descended to the garden, 
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On this side the great square palace, so like the Ru- 
cellai in Florence, with its rusticated stone-work and 
its Doric and Corinthian pilasters, presents a charm- 
ing loggia of three stories, and one looks out over 
trim boxes and laurels to the spreading plain of the 
countryside. No wonder Pius iI loved this spot, 
and wanted to return to it for the rest its quiet 
elevation and mild clear air provided. 
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The august air of the secretary forbade a tip; his 
extraordinary kindness demanded it; we decided to 
risk offense, and summoning our most impeccable 
Italian, bestowed it. Smiles and deep bows, and we 
hurried with our little priest to the Cathedral, paus- 
ing to admire Rossellino’s beautiful well, with its 
Corinthian columns and double architrave, outside 
the door of the Palace. 

The Cathedral is undergoing repairs; it was built 
too near the edge of the hill and some years ago the 


apse began to settle alarmingly; the choir is now- 


boarded off from the nave so that the interior pro- 
portions are distorted. The mixture of styles is a 
little disconcerting. Three naves divided by two rows 
of columns support quadri-partite and round-arched 
vaulting highly Gothic in suggestion. The piers are 
alternately square pilasters and clustered columns, and 
bear an unusually high entablature block between aba- 
cus and the springing of the vaulting. But the gen- 
eral effect is spacious and aspiring; it is free of super- 
fluous decorations and rich in good detail. The Bap- 
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tismal font, by Rossellino, the exquisite Gothic carv- 
ing of the panels in the choir, done by Domenichino da 
Siena in 1460, are excellent in themselves and har- 
monize well with the whole, as do its pictures... One 
Madonna is the first chapel to the left is by Matteo 
di Giovanni of Siena; another, in the first chapel to 
the right, is Sano di Pietro’s. The most imposing, 
however, is Vecchietta’s Assumption, second chapel 
to the left, with St. Agatha and Pius I in the left 
panel, and St. Catherine of Siena and Calixtus in the 
right. Vecchietta has been criticized for the hard- 
ness of his style as a sculptor, and something of the 
metallic precision of the goldsmith is to be seen in 
this picture. But it is more than balanced by the 
sweetness of expression, the soft, Sienese gentleness 
with which he has invested the Madonna and the 
angels who raise her to heaven. Our little priest, 
who was hovering rapturously before this picture, 
suddenly said softly, “ “Ces visages restent jeunes, 
transparents de fraicheur et de grace naive.’ Paul 
Bourget says that about this work, signori, and how 
true it is.” He looked with such reverence and love 
at the picture, that I thought M. Bourget might well 
have written of him, too, that his face “remains young, 
transparent with freshness and with naive grace.” 
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He took us to the Bishop’s Palace, which faces the 
Palazzo Piccolomini, and houses the Cathedral mu- 
seum (open from 9 to 1, and from 3 to 6), and we 
waited for the custodian. We said to each other, 
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“Now it will finish, of course. He will abandon us 
to a dreary old caretaker, and we shall cease being 
guests of the 15th century and become tourist of the 
20th.” 

And there appeared, just then, a woman with eyes 
dark and bright like a bird’s. She smiled and then 
she spoke, and we promptly fell down and wor- 
shipped, for we had found what few travellers en- 
counter—the perfect Italian voice, matching the 
beauty of the language with the singing loveliness 
implicit but so rarely explicit in its phrases. 

And among all the beautiful things of that little 
museum, there stands out the image of that voice, 
moving like poured quicksilver or the crystal passage 
of water upon sculptured alabaster, along the delicate 
channel of its Tuscan words. Even the Globe-trotter, 
whose Italian is a little of the “Quanta costa questa” 
variety, understood every silver syllable, and fell like 
the rest of us beneath its enchantment. 

The museum and contents are arranged thus: a gal- 
lery, hung with ten 16th century portiéres with fine 
embroidery in color, gives access to four large rooms 
decorated in the style of the 15th century. In Room 
I, to the left, are five Flemish tapestries, 15th century, 
given by Francesco Piccolomini in 1593, and which 
portray: a resurrection; the judgment of Solomon; 
the enchanted gardens of Armide; priests of Baal 
feeding an idol, and Saul. In Room ITI, pictures by 


Sienese masters; a Virgin by Matteo di Giovanni, and | 


a Madonna by Bartolo di Fredi, an impressive work 
in three gothic panels, with a majestic Mary extend- , 


ing her cloak over a crowd of doll-like suppliants , || 
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who crowd about her, while two angels sustain the 
ends of the cape. There are others, including six 
little pictures, 15th century Sienese, three of which, 
representing St. Bartholomew and St. Andrew, 
are attributed to Sano di Pietro. Brocades and vest- 
ments, and a German 15th century tapestry of the 
Crucifixion. Htoom III contains two further German 
tapestries, also 15th century, works of extraordinary 
beauty and delicacy, representing the Allegory of 
the Church Triumphant, and Jesus healing the sick. 
A Flemish one (16th century) of Daniel ordering the 
destruction of Baal’s temple. Numerous chalices, 
censers, the beautiful mitre of Pius II—perhaps the 
finest small collection in Italy of things ecclesiastical. 
And here are, too, the celebrated books of the choir, 
antiphonals and graduals, with their curious archaic 
square notes. They were destined for the Cathedral 
of Orvieto, but Pius II bought them, and the minia- 
tures that adorn them are by no less persons than 
Sano di Pietro and Pellegrino di Mariano. 

In Room IV, are still more tapestries and crosses 
which would anywhere else attract much attention. 
Here they are at once dwarfed and almost forgotten 
in comparison with the chief treasure of the Museum 
—the truly marvellous piavale or Cape of Pius II. 
It is one of the three masterpieces of mediaeval em- 
broidery in the world, the others being English and 
French, and is considered by the Italians the finest 
of them all. 

It was given to Pius by Tomas Paleogus, the despot 
of Morea, who lived in Rome after the Turks ousted 
him. It was done by English nuns in the 13th cen- 
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tury, and nothing can convey the intricate richness, 
the living glow of color, which shimmers over it. 
The basic material is linen, covered with solid cloth 
of gold in minute weaving, and upon this are twenty- 
seven groups of figures separated by Gothic patterns, 
and bordered by intricate symbolical designs. It is a 
mass of embroidery so fine that one must bend close 
to the glass which covers it to see the tiny stitches. 
For this alone it would be remarkable—one shrinks 
from computing the time involved in its creation, the 
eyes which must have ached over its microscopic per- 
fections. But it is more than this, it is an arresting 
achievement in design and balance. The right half 
as one faces it, portrays scenes from the life of St. 
Catherine, and the left from the life of St. Margaret. 


ff 


The fourth building on the square, the Palazzo 
Communale, contrasts well with the dignified cathe- 
dral facade which it faces, and the severe Archbis- 
hop’s Palace on its left. With its three graceful 
arches, its four double windows, and its machicolated 
clock-tower, to which the highest member was added 
in 1599 to accommodate the clock, it presents, as 
Manucci truly says, “all the smiling grace, the rich- 
ness of decorative and polychromatic feeling, which 
the Renaissance brought to the severe earlier archi- 
tecture.” The graffito work of elaborate borders and 
the frieze of garlands above the loggia, were re- 
stored in 1900 upon the fading traces of the originals. 
Sienese frescoes were discovered in one of the rooms 
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at the time of this restoration, which included the en- 
tire building. It is now the Hotel Savoia. 

Opposite the Palazzo Piccolomini in the Corso, is 
the Pallazo Ammannati, now Newton, once the resi- 
dence of the Cardinal of Pavia, and beside it a small- 
er facade, that of a small palace attributed to Gre- 
gorio Lolli, with interesting bifurcate Gothic windows 
on the second story. It was the summer residence of 
the Cardinal Atrabatense (15th century), and is now 
the Hotel Letizia. In the same street are also the 
palace of Cardinal Gonzaga, and the Casa Cittadini, 
or House of the People. All these buildings sprang 
up as residences of the papal court after Pius II 
built the structures in the central piazza, and made 
Pienza a papal summer capital. 
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It is a sad truth that the glory which Pius II 
brought to his birthplace has well-nigh eclipsed the 
older relics of Pienza, or Corsignano as it was origin- 
ally called. Near the city gate is the church of S. 
Francesco, of the 14th century, with its Gothic door, 
its round window, and its now rather bare interior. 
This was once covered with frescoes, possibly by the 
Gaddi, of the Francescan cycle, but only a few in 
the tribune now remain, freed recently from their 
coating of plaster. 

The charming cloister was restored in 1924, and 
the old columns and capitals, blocked up or scattered 
by alteration, returned to their places. In the chapel 
of the convent are pictures of secondary interest; a 
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Crucifixion of the school of Duccio, and a Madonna 
by Luca di Tomme. 

S. Francesco is not of high importance. But to 
the lover of the Romanesque, of that fascinating 
period in which Lombard, Saracen, and Roman archi- 
tecture burst out of the chrysalis of the dead Byzan- 
tine and began the feverish life which led through 
the virile experimentations of Romanesque to Goth- 
icism, there is a church outside Pienza which by no 
means must be missed. 

It is the Pieve di SS. Vito e Modesto, the old Par- 
ish Church of Corsignano. In it Pius II was bap- 
tized, and his parents were buried. 

It lies a short distance from the Porta del Ciglio, 
unmistakable, with its low broad Romanesque solid- 
ity, and the immense unfinished campanile, looking 
remarkably like a grain-silo, which obscures half its 
facade, and instantly calls up those abandoned and 
ancient towers of Ravenna, sinking slowly into the 
/Emilian marshes. 

That a church existed here before the 8th century 
is proved by correspondence between the Bishop of 
Arezzo and that of Siena. All that remains of the 
building of that far time is the little crypt, built of 
tufa, to which one now descends from the presbytery. 
During the 9th and 10th centuries, as the popu- 
lation of the parish increased, the church was trans- 
formed from a simple basilica to the three-nave 
Romanesque. 


Over the splendid main portal, the three crowned | 


Magi ride with the crude vigor that their long for- 
gotten sculptor, desperately striving with the stub- 
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born stone and his own limitations, forced into them. 
One still feels the agony of that struggle; it imparts 
to the stiff, archaic work a virility obscured in the 
easy sureness of the Renaissance masters. They 
spoke their convictions in stone or marble which fol- 
lowed their every inflection; the lost artist of this 
portal fumbled over his words, and the result is a 
stark rude strength of technique limiting a profound 
inspiration. The Magi ride, and there is the infant 
Christ, warmed by the breath of the ass and the cows, 
and angels with unfolded wings, bearing the news to 
a group of shepherds who look into the sky, and the 
Madonna, a figure as bare and archaic as a Papuan 
idol, looks upon the child. 

The doorway at the side presents the same mixture 
of motifs that early Romanesque everywhere gathered 
together: Arabo-Norman zigzags, the Greek palm, 
and a half-obliterated frieze of those fantastic ani- 
mals in which the Lombard workers embodied their 
exuberant delight in physical life. 

Inside, one is a little aware, in the freshness of the 
stone, the sharpness of corners, of the restoration of 
1925, which gave back to the old church its ancient 
dignity and severity, resurrecting the plain tufa from 
beneath plaster, re-opening the entrance to the crypt, 
and resetting the arch above the presbytery, which 
had begun to totter. The high altar was completely 
rebuilt at this time, as well as other parts of the build- 
ing, such as the arched corbel table of the facade. The 
windows of the tower were opened, and the door 
which had been hacked into it in the 16th century 
closed up again. 
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The crypt and the baptismal basin, with their rude 
designs, constitute the chief interest of the interior, 
aside from its architectonics, as they date from the 
7th century church, Here Aeneas Sylvius was bap- 
tized in 1405, “never forgetting,” as Manucci piously 
concludes, “the memory of his regeneration to grace 
here, but transforming, as we have seen, the modest 
hamlet of Corsignano into that most elegant city of 
the purest Tuscan Renaissance, Pienza.” 
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Within four or five miles of Pienza are several in- 
teresting places. The castles of Spedaletto-Piccolo- 
mini, the Palazzo Massaini, and the castle of Mont- 
ichiello presents fine examples of mediaeval military 
architecture. But probably the Monastery of St. 
Anna embodies more of general value than any of 
them. Built in 1324 by Bernardino Tolomei, who 
founded the great Olivetan Monastery between 
Pienza and Siena, it was planned as part of that 
order, and it distils yet an atmosphere of peace and 
withdrawal. The great oak wood which surrounds 
it shuts out even the relevant tranquillity of the Tus- 
can countryside, and creates an atmosphere which the 
traveller at once feels . . . yet there hangs over it a 
melancholy, a sense of desertion too strong for utter 
peace; about its walls whisper the winds of a past 
vigor, and in an instant it becomes intolerably lonely. 

The building itself has suffered greatly from ar- 
bitrary and ruthless rebuilding, as the walling up of 
the cloister arcades at the beginning of this century, 
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and the introduction of the horrible windows. The 
spacious church, originally cruciform with one nave, 
has entirely lost its original character. 

The pictures of the refectory, then, remain its 
chief interest. They have been much neglected, and 
badly restored, but about them still plays the light 
of that Lombard genius whom the Sienese took to 
themselves with joy, whose striking sense of beauty 
is so often marred by haste and carelessness and 
whose mad whimsical life (and popularity) brought on 
him the biassed maledictions of Vasari—Antonio 
Bazzi, surnamed Sodoma. 

Upon the entrance wall his three large pictures 
represent the Deposition, St. Anna and the Virgin 
with two Olivetan monks, and the Bishop of Arezzo 
sanctioning Tolomei’s Olivetan rule. Those upon 
the back wall portray the miracle of the multipli- 
cation of the loaves of bread. In all of them, one 
feels Sodoma’s strong grasp of rich color, his un- 
canny, vivid depicting of the texture of flesh and the 
ripple of muscles. The head of the Bishop is mas- 
terly, and in the far depth of one of the landscapes 
(the Blessing of the Bread), with its strange solitary 
little tree, hangs some of the magic of his great mas- 
ter, Leonardo da Vinci. 


10 


Outside Pienza on the the way to Siena one passes 
the little town of S. Quircio d’Orcia. It contains 
two fine Romanesque churches. One is called S. 
Maria, inside the gate as one approaches from Pienza; 
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very small and quaint, with a little belfry, an apse, 
a single nave, and a doorway decorated with dragons. 

The other is much bigger and more interesting. 
Dedicated to SS. Quircio (a child martyr under Dio- 
cletian) and Giuletta, it stands in the Via Romana, 
and its three doorways are all good. The principal 
portal fairly writhes with the symbols of the bes- 
tiaries—the dove of peace, the lions of evil devouring 
the vine of God’s works, the serpent attacking the egg 
of eternal life, etc. And above this medley, the ar- 
chaic Madonna and child peer down, proving how 
much sooner the Lombards mastered design than 
anatomy. The curious twisted effect of the columns 
is called “Solomon’s Knot.’”’ The side doors though 
less elaborate are also interesting, especially that 
with the arched porch. The interior will before long 
be restored to its original dignity, for it has become 
one of the national monuments. Among the pictures 
only one need detain us—Sodoma’s Madonna with 
Sts. Leonard and Sebastian. It amply compensates 
for the mediocrity of the rest of this interior. 
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Sodoma can be studied in detail in the convent of 
Monte Olivetano, six miles from the little town of 
Buonconyento which lies on the direct road from 
Pienza to Siena, and from which one turns right, 
into the hills, to reach the great monastery. Founded 
in 1320 by Bernardo Tolomei (that he might escape, 
one imagines, from the welter of blood which the con- 
stant intrigues of his famous Sienese family pro- 
duced), it grew prodigiously in size.and richness, 
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and made of the barren hill on which it stands a cen- 
tre of smiling fertility. For the monks were Francis- 
cans, and evidently intelligent and shrewd farmers. 
Now, only five brothers remain. They act as custo- 
dians for the buildings, now government property, 
conduct services in nearby chapels, and superintend 
the farming on the convent land, which they hire from 
the government. 

The irregularity of the mass of buildings, and the 
warm, weathered color, give strongly the sense of 
organic growth which is one of the chief charms of 
old places; hill and olive trees and walls seem equally 
produced by slow maturing out of the ground. One 
is met usually by a Franciscan priest, who takes one 
through halls, cloisters, refectories, the immense 
stables, now so changed, and the church, which is 
uninteresting save for the intarsia work in the choir 
by Fra Giovanni da Verona (1503). Indeed, if one 
is hurried, it is wise to ask the genial brother to lead 
at once to the Monastery Court, where are the 
famous frescoes of Signorelli and Sodoma, done in 
1497 and 1505. 

They are arranged in this way: those adjoining the 
door into the church are by Sodoma; those to the 
left of the entrance are by Signorelli, eight frescoes 
with the following titles; Totila before St. Benedict; 
a disguised soldier tries to deceive him; a monk 
tempted by food while fasting; punishment of the two 
monks who yielded to delicate food; a man whom the 
devil had huried from a wall is resurrected; the devil 
is exorcised; shattering of an idol; the doom of Flo- 


rentius. 
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All the other pictures, save the Departure of the 
Missionaries by Riccio, Sodoma’s pupil, are by Sod- 
oma. They show him with considerable fairness, 
his faults and his virtues. The former are rather 
obvious: haste in execution, careless drawing, com- 
positions not clearly enough conceived in advance— 
the faults of a man so gifted that he fell victim to his 
own facility. But when, as rarely, he concentrated 
all the powers of his queer erratic genius upon one 
work, the result is very high in Italian painting. 
To a warm and varied palette, an able grasp of ana- 
tomy and third dimensional form, he adds something 
less apparent. In some of his landscapes, or in the 
faces and bodies of his people, there occasionally is 
apparent that strangeness with which Leonardo, his 
teacher, bewitched everything he touched; a strange- 
ness that is half familiar, half new, wholly haunting: 
as if the artist had been recently in some magic land 
we had known but forgotten, and returned glamoured 
with its quality. Something of this glamour Sodoma 
sometimes catches; in this series, it is seen strongest 
in the picture of the youthful monks Maurus and 
Placidus, (one walking over the water to help his 
sinking companion) especially in the distant water 
and sky and the far spans of a bridge. 

In concluding this chapter on the country between 
Arezzo and Siena, I might say that a full day is 
necessary, with swift motoring between stops, to give 
the traveller even a brief glimpse of all the places 
taken up; Montepulciano, Pienza and the castelli 
round it, including Sant’ Anna in Camprena, San 
Quircio d’Orcia, and Monte Oliveto. If he has not 
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time for this, and must make the trip in five or six 
hours, I suggest that he omit everything but Monte- 
pulciano and Pienza. But these he must not forfeit, 
though he shorten his stay in Siena to visit them. 


XIII 


SIENA 


TuerE are places which announce themselves at 
once and others which reserve their effect like some 
elusive music, so that no matter how keenly one seems 
to be aware of their beauty, it is only afterwards that 
their full effect comes to fruition; rising out of remem- 
brance to haunt one with pictures perhaps not as 
vivid as the more forthright places have etched, but 
with an essence of themselves—a profound re-crea- 
tion of all we half-consciously thought while wander- 
ing in their streets—as remembered music returns 
glamoured with all we did not know we felt while 
listening. 

Siena has done this magic to me, as it must to every 
sensitive traveller, I think. A great scholar told me, 
before I went, “A week? Oh, I don’t think you can 
stand a week in Siena. It is too intense.” He was 
right; at the end of five days I departed to San 
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Gimignano. It was like listening (the figure of music 
seems inevitable) to too long and rich a concert. A 
composer foreshortens the great emotions of an hour 
and the taste of a lifetime into five minutes. The 
pressure becomes too strong. One can no longer ab- 
sorb. But after, from the image stamped into the 
mind of the listener, the great mood returns whole, 
without effort, and one longs wistfully for that music. 
It is so with Siena. 


“Soft Siena,” she has been called, and yet the city 
is not feminine. Rather is she like the finest type 
of man who saw her greatest days—a man who could 
feel the passionate mysticism of her religious art, 
who could nestle voluptuously into the bright silks 
and brocades of her costumes,—and drench them with 
blood for cause or a quarrel. Siena was a sword in 
a velvet sheath, its handle set with rubies. But that 
handle was the shape of a cross, and its blade quiv- 
ered with the light from altar candles, and the re- 
flected glimmer of dusky Byzantine gold. 

._ I do not think her history need concern us too 
painfully. It is a very vivid and a very confused 
one but not long , as such things stretch in Italy. In- 
dignant Sienese will cry protest to this, and point to 
the balzana, the shield of the commune, which one 
sees, black and white, from every banner that bla- 
zons her soft red walls in festival time. They will 
tell you that it is black and white because Senius, the 
son of Remus, founded the city and built two altars, 
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one to Apollo and the other to Diana, and that their 
black and white smoke, billowing up from that lonely 
Tuscan hilltop where now the Cathedral stands, was 
a good augury. That thus Siena is almost as ven- 
erable as Rome. 

If so, it remained wholly obscure until early in the 
1100’s. Matilda of Tuscany died in 1115. The 
partition of her vast estate produced a confusion 
which, with its collapse of centralized power, favored 
the rise of independent cities. Siena becomes visible 
at this time. Probably its growth was hastened by 
Alexander III, a Sienese, who ruled powerfully from 
1159 to 1181, the “great Pope of the Lombard 
League.” 

The government was always fiercely Republican 
in spirit, though usually oligarchic in actuality. Its 
history is a parabola, with feudal lordship at one 
end and despotism at the other, and in the middle, 
a fair, high span of enlightened independence. The. 
nobles’ names which still stamp it rose early: the 
Selembeni and the Tolomei, whose feud lasted cem 
turies; the Piccolomini, the Malavolti, the Saracini.. 
As these families were often descended originall'y’ 
from Frankish invaders, they gave a strong Ghi-- 
belline, or Imperial, color to Sienese politics, as; op-- 
posed to Florence’s already strong Guelf, or Papal,, 
tendencies. Politically and commercially the two: 
cities were inevitably opposed, and the twelfth: and! 
thirteenth centuries are virtually one long war-between) 
them. 

The Florentines were at first successful.. They 


won Montepulciano and other townlets away: from | 
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Siena. This disaster, for which the nobles were 
blamed, produced a revolution in 1233, and the 
people, in a Council of Twenty-four, gained some 
share in the city government. 

By 1259 the smouldering desire to avenge these 
losses broke out when Ghibelline exiles from Flor- 
ence came to the city and were given rest and wel- 
come in spite of treaty terms forbidding it. War was 
declared. The Sienese turned to Manfred, the son 
of the Emperor Frederick II, who swore to help them 
in return for allegiance. The resulting battle of 
Montaperti against the Florentines was the greatest 
victory Siena ever won. A ten-year period of Ghi- 
belline supremacy followed—terminated in 1269 by 
the battle of Colle di Val d’Elsa, where Florence am- 
ply avenged herself. One hears less of this in Siena 
than of the preceding battle, which furnishes the 
theme for much painting, and many frescoes. 
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It again affected the city government, however. 
For it brought the Guelf party into power, and vested 
authority in a Council of Fifteen, reduced, by 1285, 
to the famous Nine. 

They ruled for seventy years—the most brilliant 
in Sienese history. They were chosen from the rich, 
keenly intelligent and artistic merchant class— 
neither nobles nor plebeians—with two months term 
of office. The Palazzo Communale was built under 
their direction; the Cathedral took on its tremendous, 
unfinished plan; Duccio, Simone Martini, the Lor- 
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enzetti covered altars and walls with the jewelled and 
mystic splendors of their work. 

This is the period one would like to step back into. 
Up on the hill of the Duomo, the great blocks of 
white and black stone were being set in place; down 
in the Campo the slender tower of the Palazzo Com- 
munale rose higher and higher before amazedly 
watching eyes; along streets newly paved swung 
proud processions, all shimmering silk and scintill- 
ating steel. Youths played at jousting with dam- 
ascened blades, elected Queens of the Court of Love, 
and bombarded them with sonnets and song. At the 
same time, men founded monasteries, and lived with 
a fervor of austerity, and St. Catherine, the dyer’s 
daughter from a narrow street under S. Domenico, 
was becoming famous for miracles and visions. 

It was, one feels, an age of intense activity, of 
brilliant and fervent living. It ended with awful 
suddenness. For when the Black Plague ravaged 
Europe in 1348, Siena never quite recovered from the 
six months which destroyed most of her population. 
In addition, the Nine fell in 1355; years of confused 
struggle followed, culminating in the formation of a 
group called the Riformatori, produced by a suc- 
cessful demand of the Artizans’ Guilds for more say 
in the government. 

But by a complexity of plot and counterplot we 
need not follow the Riformatori were driven out. 
More serious for Siena, about six thousand of the 
best artizans were driven out with them, of whom 
not half returned. This closed the great Republi- 
can epoch of the city. 
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Thus weakened by factions, pestilence, and wars, 
it is not strange that the city fell under the influence 
if not the actual rule of one strong man after another, 
who sometimes used protection as a cloak to conquest, 
and more often troubled himself not at all with this 
gesture. 

The first was that Napoleon of the early fifteenth 
century, Giovanni Galeazzo, whose untimely death 
alone prevented his being crowned King of united 
Italy in 1402. For seven years his deputy ruled 
Siena. Followed another chaotic interval which saw 
the rise of the Balia. At first merely specific power 
given to individuals for a certain purpose—the con- 
ducting of a war, usually—the Balia presently grew 
into the controlling body which governed the city un- 
til the fall of the Republic. 

Governed, but did not control. For in 1459 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, formerly Bishop of 
Siena and secretary to the Emperor Frederick III 
(as well as poet laureate!), was elected Pope, and 
more than any one person he has stamped his char- 
acter—active, enlightened, vigorous—upon Siena. 
He compelled the Balia to readmit the nobles for 
office. Being himself a noble, he wanted their ancient 
privileges for his class. They yielded; the Pope 
showered the city with favors, and adorned it with 
buildings and paintings—the Loggia that bears his 
name, and the Palazzo Piccolomini are only a few of 
the beautiful things for which we must thank this 
shrewd, not wholly scrupulous, but art-loving man. 
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After his death (1464) the nobles’ privileges were 
promptly rescinded. 

Next came the turbulent Duke of Calabria, son of 
King Ferrante of Naples, who used Siena as a base 
for the conquest of Tuscany. As he headed a war 
against the Florentine Lorenzo de’ Medici, he was at 
first wildly popular; a strong, passionate, pictur- 
esque man, to catch the fancy of the populace, and 
to head admirably the extravagant gaiety of Sienese 
court life. But crucial affairs called him back to 
Calabria, and when the King of Naples, his father, 
coolly demanded that Siena give up Montepulciano 
and other towns to Florence, to further his secret 
relations with them, the Duke was cursed from the 
Duomo to the Porta Romana, and his emblems torn 
from the walls. 

Years of constant tumult followed until out of it 
rose Bartolommeo Petrucci, who was to Siena some- 
thing of what Lorenzo de’ Medici was to Florence— 
an unscrupulous but less enlightened tyrant. He 
came in upon a rebellion of the excluded nobles and 
members of the party of the Nine—the Noveschi— 
aided by Pisa and Florence, and the strenuous Car- 
dinal Francesco Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius 
III. It was not at once apparent that a dictator- 
ship was toward. People and Nine, on New Year’s 
Eve, 1494, assembled in the Cathedral, and solemnly, 
under the midnight torches, embraced each other after 
Francesco's oration of peace, and it seemed a stable 
government representing both main factions was at 
last reached. But the Nine, through the machinery of 
the Balia were preponderant in influence. 
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They represented a kind of merchant nobility—the 
Astors and Vanderbilts of their time. Two men at 
once begin to stand out; Petrucci, an uncultured man 
with a gift for generalship, and Borghesi, who com- 
bined scholar and soldier in a rare degree. 

The arrival of Charles VIII of France in Italy in 
1494, and the resultant trouble, what with French 
garrisons and mercenary troops, strengthened Pet- 
rucci’s position. He cemented it by wholesale as- 
sassination, which finally reached Borghesi himself— 
attacked brutally on his way home from Mass, 
and lingering only long enough to finish his life of 
St. Catherine. 

Under Petrucci Sienese history takes on bigger 
dimensions. He nominally put the city under the 
protection of King Louis XII of France, and turned 
his attention to Cesare Borgia, already a formidable 
power in central Italy, and looking with yearning 
upon Siena. Petrucci fostered a plot against him, 
with Baglioni of Perugia as chief aid. The plot 
failed; Baglioni fled to Siena; Cesare advanced with 
force, preceded by messages asking only the expulsion 
of Petrucci. The Sienese refused, until Borgia, ar- 
tillery not a night’s march away, sent to say he would 
destroy the town and all in it, if Petrucci remained 
another moment. 

So he discreetly withdrew, with Baglioni. What 
Borgia might have done, one doesn’t know, for the 
Roman barons took this opportune absence to rise, and 
Borgia rushed back to Rome. Louis of France, now 
the trouble was over, made a large gesture of pro- 
tection. Petrucci returned, and from that time un- 
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til his death in 1512, ruled the city absolutely. He 
managed to pretend friendship with Florence, to 
keep the Pope at arm’s length, to make overtures to 
Spain, since French power in Italy was waning. He 
killed sixty or seventy personal enemies, by torture, 
starvation, and private assassination. But he kept 
the people at work, the nobles entertained, and gave 
the city a long period of internal and external peace. 

His son Borghese succeeded him—a scandalous and 
perverted young man whose brother Rafaello, a Bis- 
hop, presently drove him out. Meantime Alfonso, 
another brother, was wallowing in wealth and cor- 
ruption as a Cardinal at Rome; he plotted against the 
Pope’s life, and was strangled quietly—which seems 
a pity when one remembers the intricate and exquis- 
itely agonizing modes of death popular at the time. 
Before dying he accused a wealthy family of Siena, 
the Bellanti, of conspiring similarly against Rafa- 
ello. Rafaello still ruling in Siena summoned them 
to him at the palace; two young men. One was cut 
to pieces at the gate; the other killed as he knelt 
before the Bishop begging mercy. Their old father 
was beheaded. Bishop Rafaello was made a Cardi- 
nal. 

At his death his nephew Francesco assumed the 
power, and murdered one of the Saracini, a rival and 
powerful family—-a deed which alienated everyone. 
The Pope favored another of the family Fabio, so 
lured Francesco to Rome and detained him while 
Fabio, age eighteen, handsome, dissolute, went to 
Siena. There for nine months he made such violent 
and promiscuous love to any and all that even Siena, 
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‘in the year 1523, was disgusted. The people headed 


by Piccolomini and Martinozzi rose. Fabio fled to 
Florence. 

Thus ended the reign of this charming family, 
which began in murder and finished in lust. Yet it 
gave Siena considerable prosperity and at least a 
partial peace, employed—to our eternal gratitude— 
in continual beautification of the city. 
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Subsequent attempts at tyranny from within were 
of short duration. But already the rumblings of that 
great tragedy that befell the city, begin to be heard 
from afar. The Medici Duke of Florence, and the 
Medici Pope in Rome alike looked toward their an- 
cient enemy. Still more remotely was rising the 
figure of the Emperor Charles V, whose tremendous 
shadow was to lie so blackly over Italian liberties. 

At first, as in a great drama, this tragic force 
masked itself in semblance of good. The papal at- 
tempt to subdue the city failing wholly, Siena cast 
itself with joy into the arms of the Emperor, who 
sent Spanish legates who at first did no more than 
represent the comforting power of Caesar, and up- 
hold the liberties of the Republic. 

But in 1548 came Mendoza, scholar, fighter, 
schemer and most ruthless tyrant. Pretending 
Charles’ interests, he made himself strong and hated in 
Siena. Love for the Imperial protection waned per- 
ceptibly, and when Mendoza began to build an im- 
mense citadel, for (as he said) “the protection of 
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of civil liberty flamed high. Under the leadership 
of Mario Bandini, the hero of the recent victory over 
the pope, and with the aid of France, the entire city 
rose. Rome, Ferrara, even Venice, joined the plot 
to free Siena from the threatening subjugation. Men- 
doza was driven out, and the Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, 
as a lieutenant of the King of France, marched in, 
to the wild delight of the citizens—tempered some- 
what when he began to build exceedingly ambiguous 
forts, which could command equally external enemy 
and internal uprising. However, there was a breath- 
ing space of brilliant peace— a kind of feverish gaiety 
which, seen from this distance, resembles that strange 
beautiful light which emanates at times from an ap- 
proaching storm. 

The storm burst in 1554. <A certain Florentine 
exile, Piero Strozzi, came to Siena ostensibly repre- 
senting the King of France. He was received and 
sheltered. This was the excuse which the Medici 
and the Emperor Charles wanted. Siege was begun 
shortly. The French sent the gallant Blaise de Mont- 
luc, with troops and Swiss mercenaries. The Imper- 
ial and Florentine armies arrived in force. 

The story of that year is one increasing horror. 
Gradually the Sienese were starved out. Gradually 
every “useless mouth” was, with Spartan sacrifice, 
expelled from the city—to be beaten back by the 
enemy, and die, wailing, between wall and trench. 
Children, old women, old men. The Spanish soldiery 
amused themselves by cutting off noses and fingers, 
and by other mutilations quite unnamable, which make 
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one sick to read. And in the city, as rats and dogs and 
horses went into the pots for food, haggard men still 
gallantly played games in the Campo in the intervals 
of cannonade, and starving women cheered them 
gaily. De Montluc, whose debonair courage made 
him adored by the Sienese, wept to see them. 

Finally the mercenary soldiers rebelled against the 
hunger; Strozzi led them out, forced the enemy lines, 
and fruitlessly tried to recruit an army outside. 
And at last the besieged city, vainly appealing to the 
Pope, capitulated after nearly two years of siege. 
Some eight hundred marched out; Montluc led his 
French away, with tears of parting from the Sienese, 
and—a welcome note of sportsmanship—cheers of 
admiration from the besiegers. Mario Bandini and 
his followers went to the neighboring Montalcino, 
and there for a time preserved the shrunken sem- 
blance of the great Republic. But presently Cosimo 
de’ Medici won what he wanted: the lordship of Siena 
under the Emperor. The great fortress beyond S. 
Domenico rose under his successor, the Medicean 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. The Republic of Siena had 
died. 


5 


Siena’s first impression upon us, by a happy chance, 
was one of the most strange and beautiful things, 
and one of the most rare, that could happen to any 
traveller, and remained through subsequent days to 
glamour our eyes, and through after months to fill 
us with gratitude toward the fate which had led us 
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to the city’s gates upon that rather than another eve- 
ning. One asks much of a city with such a past, in 
which the glittering soft mantle of voluptuousness 
lies so close over the armor of heroism. I shall never 
know what Siena might mean to a traveller whose 
entrance into it was normal. My own was a miracle. 

The landscape had darkened on the short trip from 
Pienza; over the strange, bare Dantesque hills. With 
a sombre fading of far-off sunset, the deep twilight 
had drawn down gradually, draining them of their 
color, leaving only their stark silhouettes. There 
came the mood of twilight, tinged with melancholy, 
and with the detachment which makes all material 
things slightly unreal. And, as they waned with the 
waning light, the mental images of Siena’s great his- 
tory, which had hovered in my mind for days, be- 
came stronger as I at last drew near its gates, so that 
the material present finally vanished away, and the 
immaterial past, confused, crowded, brilliant, rose 
in its place. 

A slight incident summoned reality a moment; our 
headlights would not work. So with the dimmest of 
dimmers we moved slowly down the road toward 
the Porta Camollia, and the soft darkness moved, 
as before, with phantom and glittering host, with 
banners blazoned and with torch. 

We passed the Camollia Gate; the dogana sentry, 
a dim smile beneath a shadowy helmet, halted us; 
commented on our lights; saluted, and stepped back 
into the darkness of the arch. We went on slowly, 
curving between black houses. Then the street 
straightened and stretched before us. The chauffeur, 
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with a sharp muffled exclamation, unconsciously 
stopped the car. 

It seemed, for one wild instant, that the past so 
vividly in our minds had leaped the barrier into 
materialization, and that we had fallen back, back 
through some broken gate of time, into the very age 
of which we dreamed. For down the long, still, de- 
serted street, there was no light save that of torches. 
They wavered ruddily up the red walls, on which 
they hung; they flickered over banners blazoned 
with the arms of the contado, with the black and white 
of the balzana. Out of the darkness each torch 
plucked a circle of vivid color, etched Gothic window 
or corbel in the color of flame, painted on the paving 
below a dull pool of light, and left all else in un- 
guessed blackness. There were no sounds. There 
were no people. Only the torches, stretching away in 
a double line, burning silently, and the blazoned, 
hanging banners. 

Down that enchanted street we crawled slowly, in 
violent excitement, talking now, in hushed quick 
voices. Had it happened? Had we broken through 
time, as we all had yearned whimsically to do, and 
dropped back? And if so, to what period? Had 
Mendoza just been driven out, and were all the people 
assembled in the Campo in celebration? Or were 
Cosimo’s Spaniards masked in that darkness out- 
side the gate, and would we find Montluc praying 
before the altar of the Cathedral for success in the 
siege? 

The spell did not break—it lifted slowly. It never 
lifted wholly. For though people began to appear— 
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modern, gay Sienese—and though the hotel, to our 
hysterical inquiry, explained that a high official of the 
government was to arrive tonight and speak tomor- 
row, and that Siena was in mediaeval féte attire for 
him, that first wonder, in the days that followed, 
never left us. Siena had marvellously greeted us with 
a vision. It aureoled all else we saw. 


6 


In Siena three things rise above all others in beauty 
and importance. They are the Palazzo Communale, 
the Cathedral with its adjacent museum and _hos- 
pital, and the Picture Gallery known as the Acca- 
demia di Belle Arti. The traveller with only one day 
at his disposal must not try to see anything else. 

The approach to a place old in beauty and rich in 
tradition is in itself something of a fine art, in which 
choice plays the leading réle. Every visitor wants to 
derive as much as he can, of pleasure or growth, 
from such a place. The question is, how. Time for 
most of us sets a limit of days or hours. In it we are 
free to do as we choose, but that limit is unalterable. 
We have from dawn to dusk, and then we must go on. 

There is only one way to best employ this span, 
to see most in it, to gain most from it. We must 
deepen and intensify to our utmost the experiences 
within the fixed period. ‘Our one chance lies in ex- 
panding that interval, in getting as many pulsations 
as possible into the given time.” As many pulsations, 
mind you, not as many places; as much feeling, not 
as many facts. We shall cheat ourselves—in Siena 
as in life—if we try to deepen that experience by 
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hurriedly crowding it with places, our eyes half 
blinded to what is before us by our preoccupation with 
what comes next. A brisk catalog of ten Sienese 
churches, checked off as we go, will give us nothing 
but a memory bloated with muddled images, and an 
imagination paralyzed by haste. What we must do 
is to choose, among the many offered, those few things 
which will yield us, through their deeper beauty, 
the profoundest impression, the “fruit of a quickened 
and multiplied consciousness,’ and concentrate upon 
them. 

Beyond these three peaks of beauty in Siena, lie 
numerous others. Among them choice is more diffi- 
cult. I have tried to indicate their relative impor- 
tance. They are best seen by walking, as half their 
charm lies in the slow intimate pedestrian approach; 
they may nearly all be reached by the carriages which 
throng the Via Cavour, or linger hopefully in the 
Piazza del Duomo. 


a 
THE CAMPO, AND THE PALIO 


In the very centre of Siena, where meet the three 
hills over which it spraddles, lies that Piazza which 
has seen most of its stirring history, the Campo. 
Someone has called it “a great oyster-shell, with the 
palace at its lower lip and the Fonte Gaia like a 
precious pearl upon its upper rim,” for it is slightly 
concave, with stone ribbing and mossy brick pave- 
ment. 

Many moods, and diverse august ghosts, mingle in 
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this place; so that it seems to have assumed, through 
centuries, a life of its own. And perhaps it has. 
Perhaps the violent passion of many people, which 
makes that dread collective emotion we call “mob 
spirit,’ can impress itself through long time upon 
inanimate things, altering them subtly, as the nature 
of steel is changed by magnetism. One feels, certainly, 
a living quality in the campo, which adds itself like 
a peculiar entity to everything there. Moonlight 
fills that great shallow bowl with no ordinary white, 
but with a steel-blue splendor and a suppressed fury 
of shadows, above which the Mangia Tower streams 
blackly into the sky. And when sunlight drenches 
it, and brings to the palace walls the soft strong red 
that is Siena’s symbol, and a crowd spreads blackly 
through it, the air quivers with an exhilaration keen 
as wine, and sharp as a sword’s edge, so that one 
waits tingling with expectancy to hear the long cry 
of the Noveschi roll across the place and crash in 
echoes from the buildings, or see the massed glitter 
of armed men swinging down from the Via Fonte- 
branda. 

Here the despot Petrucci downed his enemies; 
here San Bernardino, his lean body shaken with 
divine ecstasy, stood up before the people, five hun- 
dred years ago, and refused the Bishopric of Siena, 
and so pled with the Sienese to love one another 
and forsake their factional quarrels, that the piazza 
murmured like a sea with the sobs of repentance, and 
enemies wept upon each other’s shoulders. Here, 
on a sparkling July morning, a pageant for the Duch- 
ess of Calabria unfolded, with nobles in crimson 
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satin, and lovely girls in brocaded silks. “And 
there was made a great she-wolf, all gilded, out of 
which came a morris-dance of twelve persons, right 
well and richly adorned, and one dressed like a nun, 
and they danced to a canzone which begins, ‘She 
won't be a nun any more!’”’? Here, on some such 
occasion, stood a tall lean man, so intent upon a book 
he had picked up at the apothecary’s shop that after 
the manner of true bibliophiles, he read it for hours, 
shifting from foot to foot, and though a tournament, 
with trumpeters and yelling mobs, went around him, 
“yet was there never one that saw him stir thence, 
nor once raise his eyes from the book.” * Such was ~ 
the concentration of Dante Alighieri. 

And here takes place the Palio, on July 2nd 
and August 16th of each year. It is a horse race, 
originating perhaps in the Asinate, or donkey contests 
of the middle ages. Each contado, or district, enters 
a horse for the race. Ten horses compete at one time. 
Before the race, horse and rider go to their contado 
church, and are blessed before the altar, and the horse 
given a chaplet by the priest. Meantime a crowd packs 
the centre of the piazza, and every balcony is gay with 
banners and filled with spectators. 

Then begins that gorgeous thing, unique in Italy— 
a pageant which re-creates the middle ages. Every- 
one is dressed in mediaeval costume—glittering 
armor, flashing silk of hose and doublet. Ten 
trumpeters head the procession. The Mayor and 


1The Diary of Allegretto, July, 1463, quoted in Hd- 
mund Gardner’s Siena. 
2 Boccaccio, Life of Dante. 
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officials carrying the standard of Siena follow. Then 
come men representing the contado, with gorgeous 
banners flying, pages with flowers and wreaths, and 
finally the Carroccio or Battle Car, with the Palio 
banner waving above it, and the little flag which is 
the symbol of victory. 

There are no words for it. One must see the Campo 
filled with this procession of a thousand people, see 
the sunlight on armor and helmet and plume, hear 
the high silver snarl of the trumpets, the yells of the 
crowd, the blare of drums, must feel the fever pitch 
of excitement, to appreciate it. After the race is 
won the people of the victorious contado rush to sur- 
round their jockey (who is attacked in furious fun 
by the other contado) and carry him and the horse 
off to their quarter, where there is wild rejoicing. 
Down some street a long table is set, with the jockey 
at one end, the officials in the centre, and the horse 
at the other, and wine flows, and delectable hay is 
piled for the horse! 

No other festival compares to it. And as it draws 
a crowd from all over Italy, arrangements for seats 
should be made in advance, through Bassi, the tourist 
agent in Via Cavour, or through the hotels. Places 
may be rented in balconies, or on the wooden stands 
which bank the track. 


8 
THE PALAZZO COMMUNALE—EXTERIOR 


From very early times some sort of civic building 
stood where now the palace stands; the communal 
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stores of oil and of salt were kept there. The present 
structure, of red brick with travertine facings, was 
built from 1289 to 1309, with the exception of the 
third story and the wings, which were added in the 
17th century. Its architects are not known. It 
housed the Podesta and his family, and the council 
of the Signoria or nobles. 

The bricks of which it is built “symbolize well the 
multitude of plebeian wills and forces that went into 
the constitution of the democratic state.” And since 
they met and focussed in an era of great taste and ex- 
cellent architects, the result is an organic structure 
of superb beauty. Over each window shines the black 
and white balzana, symbol of the Republic’s brilliant 
life, and over the central door the arms of Cosimo 
de’ Medici, who killed it. 

But one is apt to forget the palace itself, in the 
arresting beauty, the soaring grace, of the Mangia 
tower, which rises from its flank. Built in 1338-45 
by the Rinaldi, two Perugian architects, its crown 
designed by Lippo Memmi, it “seems to quit the 
earth, to be not a monument, but a flight.”1 It is 
named for a quaint and popular person who used to 
strike the hours and whose sharp wit was as pungent 
as the Roman Pasquino’s. When a stone figure re- 
placed the living bell-ringer, it received his name, 
and gave it to the tower as a whole. In it hangs the 
great bell, rung only upon important occasions, such 
as the Palio, or the presence of a person of great 
importance in the city. 

At its foot the little loggia called the Cappella di 


1W. D. Howells, Cities of Tuscany. 
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Piazza was begun in 1352, to celebrate the passing 
of the terrible plague which had depopulated all 
Italy. A century later Federighi crowned it with the 
Renaissance frieze and decorations which determine 
its character, and Bazzi’s last work in Siena, a fresco 
badly faded and more badly restored, was done here 
in 1537. The central door is crowned by the regal 
lion, symbol of the people, upon whom the Sienese 
wolves attend. Before the door which enters the 
Signoria’s apartments, is the Lupa (wolf) on a 
column, done by Giovanni di Turino in 1429. The 
door beside it leads into a picturesque courtyard, 
empty and echoing, and covered with the stemme, or 
heraldic emblems of the various Podesta. 

Inside the stately main entrance one buys tickets 
for the rooms above, on the second, or as the Italians 
call it, the first floor. Dark wide stairs lead up to 
a door which opens straight into the heart of mediae- 
val painting. It is Siena herself—the blended 
strength and softness of immense arches, ponderous 
piers, vast walls, covered from top to. bottom with 
a rich, time-darkened fabric of fresco. Its mood is 
warm and bold where the light strikes through the 
great Gothic windows, warmly mysterious, with deep 
browns and ripened reds, where the shadows gather 
under the vaulted roof. Here, in the Sala delle 
Balestre (Room of the Crossbows) which overlooks 
the Campo, the Senate of the Republic met, and law 
courts now deliberate. 

To the left, as one faces the windows, stretches 
Simone Martini’s huge fresco done in 1313, and I 
see that the moment has arrived to say something 
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about Sienese painting; its development, influence, 
and what differentiated it from neighboring art of 
Florence. 


Sy) 
SIENESE PAINTING 


It has been the custom of historians to attribute 
Siena’s conservatism in art to the bitter political fate 
which in 1555 transformed it from a mighty Republic 
to a provincial dependency of the Medicean Duchy. 
While by diverting commercial growth this may have 
tended to preserve in Siena its mediaeval architecture, 
it accounts not at all for her reactionary attitude 
toward painting. The reason lay deeper—in the 
spirit of the people themselves. 

At the beginning of the Trecento (the 1300’s) 
painting was wholly religious in feeling and Byzan- 
tine in tradition. St. Francis had rescued the faith 
from ecclesiastics and restored it to the people. Thus 
vitalized, it inspired men to paint saints and madonnas 
with a new fervor of devotion and belief. But they 
still used the stiff, wooden formulas of Byzantium. 
And, broadly speaking, they all approached painting 
in the same way. The current of art was one. 

It encountered a mighty rock in Giotto, who for- 
ever divided its waters. One stream stretches from him 
in increasing breath and depth to Raphael. For Giot- 
to, as has been said elsewhere, found art a gilded 
mummy on the throne of Byzantine tradition, and left 
it a divine peasant. He was the first partly success- 
ful realist. The chief concern of all who followed 
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him was to master the problems of painting. And 
as each was solved,—space, three-dimensional form, 
perspective, texture,—as the artists grew more and 
more able to paint real people as they saw them, 
the madonnas and saints came down, step by step, 
from that glimmering and unreal heaven in which 
they had lived, taking on one by one the attributes 
of humanity as their painters mastered the rendering 
of human beings, until at last, in the Virgins of 
Raphael and del Sarto, they stand before us as glow- 
ing portraits of the lovely women these painters 
knew. But the last vestige of their unearthly glam- 
our, the mystical strange light of that lost heaven 
which hovers still round the emerging humanity of 
Fra Angelico’s later work and lingers in fading ac- 
cents through Botticelli’s, has gone out. Their divine 
ancestry hidden in the beautiful flesh with which a 
perfect technique clothed them, they became people. 
Their creators had eaten of the Tree of Knowledge, 
and they exchanged heaven for earth. 

The other stream of art became a quiet lake. For 
a while it reflected the very color of heaven, then it 
dried slowly away. Duccio, like Giotto, found art 
numb and tranced by the tight-wrapped tradition 
which bound it. These wrappings he loosed. The ma- 
donnas which for six hundred years had been staring 
stiffly before them, stirred. Their hieratic posture 
shifted—relaxed. They even smiled—faintly. 

They came to life. But—unlike their sisters of the 
Florentine school—they never left the throne on 
which tradition had placed them. The Sienese paint- 
ers, with what could only be deliberate purpose, 
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turned their backs upon the activity of the Floren- 
tines. It is absurd to say they could not give to their 
saints the increasing humanity of Giotto’s followers. 
The Giottesque work was there for all to see. They 
did not choose to. Steeped in a religious mysticism 
that must have rendered shocking to them the human- 
istic portrayal of saints, they kept their madonnas 
strictly in an unearthly land. 

But they did not stop there. They proceeded to 
embellish that heaven and to gown its people in a 
marvellous richness. They set stars of strange lustre 
in the golden skys. They brocaded its meads with 
a tapestry of flowers not of this earth. They en- 
graved on the garments of their saints designs of en- 
amelled brilliance, blue and crimson, and purple, 
and covered them with gold arabesques. ‘Their ma- 
donnas they crowned with jewelled diadems, and upon 
her robes they etched in high and shadowless color, 
patterns of such cobwebby texture, such gossamer 
loveliness, that they seemed spun by spiders bred 
among celestial looms, and fed solely on the Host. 

Thus the Sienese became the supreme decorators 
of their time. Compared to all those who developed 
what Giotto started they can scarcely be called more. 
They contributed little to the growth of painting 
as an art. But they kept, from beginning to end, the 
spiritual quality, the conviction of unreal beings of 
unearthly beauty, which the other schools eventually 
lost. Their madonnas never left those heavens which 
they made so fantastically lovely. There they move 
or sit, abstractions of virtue and of tenderness. 

And in their very abstractness, their very remote- 
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ness from human beings, in the archaism which sepa- 
rates them, as painted people, so far from us, they stir 
within us the sense of another world, with other ways 
and attributes differing from ours as much as they, 
untaught of Giotto or Signorelli, differ from human 
beings. It is this heaven, mystic and strange, which 
the Sienese refused to sacrifice to realism, and it is 
through the magic casements of their paintings, if 
anywhere, that we can understandingly enter the 
realm of mediaeval mysticism which they, alone of 
all painters, have preserved intact to us. 

As to why this is true, I do not know. What de- 
termines the temperament of a people opens horizons 
too vast for one small book. But the Sienese were 
idealistic romanticists, where the Florentines were 
realists. The one preferred the madonna-haunted 
shadows of cathedral choirs at twilight. The other 
studied servants in the kitchen and statesmen in the 
piazza, with a kind of critical excitement. One 
looked inward and the other outward. So painting 
in Siena maintained a charming mediaevalism long 
after the realism of the Renaissance had swept the 
rest of Italy. 

We are concerned chiefly with three influences. 
The first is that of Duccio di Buoninsegna (1282- 
1339). He is the mighty father of Sienese painting, 
as we shall presently discover before his work in the 
Opera del Duomo. He followed Byzantine tradition. 
But he softened its stiff figures and decorated its 
robes. He vivified its story-telling quality tremen- 
dously. From him the Sienese school derives its two 
opposed phases; a “limited preoccupation with ac- 
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cessories and the problem of space”’* and a tremend- 
ous concern with decoration, with gilding and tooling 
and rich colors. After Duccio Sienese painting 
divides itself into two téndencies, one aristoric and 
esthetic, deriving from his decorative manner, the 
other popular and narrative, deriving from his power 
as a teller of stories in minute scenes. Simone Mar- 
tini (1283-1344) best represents the first; the con- 
temporary brothers Lorenzetti the second. All their 
followers, broadly speaking, merely develop what 
they originated, until the advent of Sodoma (or Ant- 
onio Bazzi, whom we have met at the Olivetan Mon- 
astery ) who lived a century and a quarter later. 


10 


Let us now turn again to Martini’s fresco, on the 
left wall of that great council room of the Palazzo. 
Its prototype is Duccio’s Maestas in the Opera del 
Duomo; but Martini’s Virgin, true to his chivalric 
interest, is a queen of tournament under a canopy, 
with angelic courtiers round her. Yet it is tourna- 
ment of heaven, not of earth. 

This unearthly quality is apparent even in Mar- 
tini’s equestrian portrait of Guidoricchio (to the 
right), the most arresting composition in the room be- 
cause for one thing it is the least crowded. In it 
Martini probably did his best to produce a realistic 
man on a real horse. Yet, while the conqueror of 
Sassoferato rides with military vigor, his realism 
is not of this world but of an ideal one. In this 

1 History of Italian Painting, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
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ideal realm, the standards of reality are very dif- 
ferent. The esthetic laws are not those which gov- 
ern actuality. They obtain only in that land of 
dream and fantasy from which the Sienese never 
emerged. Nevertheless Messer Guidoricchio is ver- 
itable flesh and blood compared to the fascinating 
impossibility, the delightful absurdity, of the camps 
and military towns behind him. 

Below is Guido da Siena’s old and re-painted Mad- 
onna Enthroned done in 1221, from the church to 
San Domenico. Here is the Byzantine tradition be- 
fore it felt the touch of Duccio. The picture is 
bracketed by two frescoes done by Sodoma in 1529 
—S. Ansano baptizing the Sienese, and S. Vittorio 
with the shield of Liberty. They are among Sodo- 
ma’s best works—his sense of beauty, his rich color, 
the solidity and strength he brought from Leonardo 
are everywhere apparent. The S. Bernardino on the 
adjacent wall to the right is his also. 

On the wall opposite the windows are further 
Sienese military triumphs. The first (to the left 
as we face the wall), by Lippo di Vanni, celebrates 
the victory of Ceccolo degli Orsini and his German 
mercenaries against the Company of the Cappello, 
in 1363. The second depicts the battle of Poggio 
Imperiale and was done in 1480, probably by Giov- 
anni di Cristoforo and Francesco d’ Andrea. The 
artists, drawing copiously on their patriotic imagina- 
tion, have depicted a triumph of Siena over Florence, 
with the balzana pursuing the lion. Duke Alfonso 
of Calabria and the Duke of Urbino command from 
the centre of the picture. 
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Beneath these battle-scenes are three saints, who 
occupy the pillars which divide the Sala delle Bal- 
estre from the little chapel. Left to right they are 
S. Bernardino by Sano di Pietro; St. Catherine by 
Vecchietta, and Beato Ambrogio Sansedoni; its au- 
thorship is not known. 

The door beneath Guidoricchio opens into the room 
where the Nine met during that period of Siena’s 
greatest glory, and which was originally called the 
Sala dei Nove. Thanks to the fame of one of Loren- 
zetti’s frescoed figures, it is now known as the Sala 
della Pace. 

On the wall opposite the window is Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti’s gigantic fresco, the allegory of Good 
Government. To the left sits justice enthroned; 
she beheads a culprit with one hand and crowns a 
man of virtue with the other. Beneath, the pente- 
costal flame upon her brow, sits Concord through 
whose hands pass cords carried by a procession of 
officials to the feet of the immense throned figure of 
an old man, the State of Siena, clad in the black 
and white of the commune. On his right sit Peace, 
Fortitude, and Prudence; on his left, Magnanimity, 
Temperance, and Civil Justice. Faith, Hope and 
Charity float above him. At his feet is the symbol 
of Siena, the wolf suckling the twins. 

“At Florence, where he studied, Ambrogio must 
have analyzed Giotto’s great political frescoes, now 
lost, which depicted in symbols good and bad govern- 
ment. . . . They are the inspiration for the famous 
Allegory of the State. . . . As a pictorial representa- 
tion of the finest mediaeval ideas of statecraft, 
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it is of incomparable interest. As a decoration it 
is hardly successful . . . the handling of the figures 
in several scales with the largest above, produces 
confusion and topheaviness. Beautiful in parts it 
is disappointing as a whole.”* The figure of 
Peace is so startling that she seems to have strayed 
into the quaint Gothic stiffness of that ideal hier- 
archy from very far away, bringing with her a dis- 
turbing memory of the calm clear beauty of Greece, 
to which with wistful eyes she seems looking back. 

On the side wall is the Effects of Good Govern- 
ment; we see the city of Siena, beautiful with walls 
and towers—in the upper lefthand corner we recog- 
nize the striped campanile of the cathedral—and 
fairly bursting with prosperity and happiness. The 
shops are full; processions ride for pleasure; in the 
foreground damsels dance, and through the open city 
gates come peasants bringing in grain and grapes. 
Over all floats the lady Security, upon whose scroll 
we read: “Without fear may everyone travel freely 
and each man work and sow, whilst the Commune 
will maintain this Lady in signory, for she has taken 
all power from the wicked.” 

This is “far better merely as decoration. ... In 
its richness without confusion, this is the very 
triumph of the panoramic realism which Ambrogio 
made popular through Italy.” ? For upon the rare 
occasions when the Sienese chose to depict other than 
religious subjects, they too achieve a sort of realism. 
But it was a limited realism. They were too sunk in 
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the delights of fantasy to ever study the problem of 
trying to depict things as they were. Within these 
limits, however, Ambrogio expanded to the full the 
noble qualities that were his—‘‘a great sympathy, 
a fine scrupulousness, a real magnanimity.” Mr. 
Mather, quoted above, considers that until Raphael 
himself, no Italian painter reveals so complete and 
harmonious a development. The pictures in the Acca- 
demia present him very fully. He seems to have died 
in the plague of 1348. 

On the opposite wall, the horrors of Bad Govern- 
ment should have been a greater warning to the er- 
ratic Sienese than they proved to be. Tyranny, 
horned like the devil in a primitive Last Judgment, 
gloats over a city in which War, Cruelty, Treason, and 
Fraud rule. Justice lies bound and dishevelled. 
Smoke rises from the pillaged houses and the fields lie 
waste. This fresco is the work of one of Lorenzetti’s 
followers. 


MJ 


From the Sala delle Balestre, the great arches lead 
into the dark antechapel of the Palace. Here Taddeo 
di Bartolo, from 1406 to 1414, covered the walls with 
frescoes which the Sienese claim without much 
grounds as the prototypes of Perugino’s in the Sala 
di Cambio. There are classic deities and heroes— 
Apollo, Minerva, Mars—and in the vault of the arch, 
an interesting mediaeval map of Rome. There is a 
huge St. Christofer and a Judas Maccabaeus. Inside 
Giacomo di Giovanni’s magnificent wrought iron 
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screen, the little chapel proper is “a gem of the arts 
and crafts of the Quattrocento” (the 1400’s). Here 
Taddeo di Bartolo’s is the controlling genius. He 
designed the choir stalls which by exquisite carving 
and inlay illustrate the Nicene Creed; they were done 
by Domenico di Niccolo about 1420. The walls are 
covered with his saints and angels, and most espe- 
cially fine are the four closing scenes from the Ma- 
donna’s life. No other city has so often and so 
beautifully painted the Mother of Heaven. 

Here in this dark corner of the old palace, haunted 
by who knows what emanation of frantic remorse 
or frenzied piety, by the almost palpable traces of 
violent emotion left by Podesta or Tyrant who knelt 
here while the bodies of his victims still quivered in 
the court below, the unearthly quality of the frescoes 
shines supremely. Here is the Sienese illusion of 
strangeness, of remoteness from normal experience, 
at its height. Never were such flower-like faces, such 
swards strewn with jewel-like flowers, such uncanny 
light on stiff mountain and calligraphic cliff. Christ 
and his angels sweep down in a glory to receive the 
Divine Mother, and in the distance is a sky of molten 
gold, with the towers of a heavenly San Gimignano 
bristling black against it. 

Sodoma did the altarpiece rather late in his career, 
and even Vasari, who hated him, admits that it “is 
held very beautiful,’ with its wandering landscape 
of Roman ruins, before which stand St. Joseph and 
Calixtus with the Virgin. The Holy Water basin 
is by Giovanni di Turino. Observe also the ironical 
Wheel of Fortune on the little door on the chapel’s 
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left wall. Man turns into a donkey as he ascends, 
and back again as he comes down! 


12 


The antechapel opens into the Sala di Passagio. 
Here above the door is a Crucifixion by some follower 
of Duccio; an Annunciation on the pillar to the left, 
which the guide assures me is by Lorenzetti, but 
which no other authority even mentions; a Madonna 
and child with four angels in an old frame, by Matteo 
di Giovanni, with a work of Neroccio’s below it. A 
fine marble door to the left, ascribed to Jacopo della 
Quercia, leads to the Sala di Concistro, where the 
Signoria met during the 15th and 16th centuries; 
the figurehead government whose real power lay with 
the Balia. Walls and ceiling are decorated in elab- 
orate classical allegories done in 1529-35, with great 
skill and superficiality, by Beccafumi. 

The Sala di Balia, across the Sala di Passagio, is 
far more interesting. Spinello Aretino, at the in- 
credible age of 78, designed the series portraying 
the life of Alexander III, the great Sienese pope 
of the Lombard League, who ruled from 1159 to 1181. 
Spinello was the last of the Giotteschi, and probably 
did a great deal of the actual execution of these 
frescoes, assisted by his son Parri. They were begun 
shortly after 1407. Martino di Bartolommeo, a local 
painter, did the virtues on the ceiling at about the 
same time. The result is an effect of much richness, 
and considerable confusion. 

The room also contains the intarsia seats used by 
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the Balia, a Virgin and child by Neroccio, and a 
wooden and iron chest in which the funds for daily 
expenditure were kept. 

Mr. Gardner recalls the most dramatic of the 
many exciting scenes on which these frescoes have 
looked down. In 1455 the Sienese were at war with 
Piccinino. Their soldiers were under Count Giberto 
da Correggio. It came to the ears of the Balia that 
he was a traitor, but they dared not arrest him in 
the midst of his troops. So they collected further 
proof. “Divine Justice,” writes a commentator unc- 
tuously, ‘aided them.” The count sent word he was 
coming to claim money the government owed him. 
He was met at his palace, and escorted in state to 
the Palazzo. His armed followers were kept down- 
stairs, while he was received with ceremony and re- 
spect, and seated in this very room beside the presi- 
dent of the Fifteen. They asked him how the war 
was going, to which he replied with ill-concealed in- 
solence. “You are a traitor,” said the president 
calmly, ‘‘and we have proofs of your treachery.” The 
Count sprang to his feet—snatched at his dagger a 
little tardily. The door to the room beyond flew 
open; armed men rushed in, and the Count was killed 
where he stood. The Fifteen fell upon his body and 
hurled it, still convulsively twitching, out the window 
to the pavement below. 

That room where the armed men waited is now 
dedicated to Vittorio Emmanuele, and covered with 
modern paintings commemorating the unification of 
Italy. The stairway leads up to the Loggia, which 
commands a fine view over the market-place below, 
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and contains the sadly mutilated remains of Jacopo 
della Quercia’s great fountain, the Fonta Gaia, which 
once stood at the upper part of the piazza where now 
its imitation is to be seen. Jacopo did the fountain 
early in the 15th century. But the water had been 
brought to the piazza by 1343. There is a curious 
tale connected with it. Shortly after this time, a 
marble Venus, bearing it is said the signature of 
Lyssipos, was dug up during some excavations. The 
citizens in a frenzy of delight set it up above the then 
modest fountain, where artists and peasants alike ad- 
mired it—as well they may have done. But things 
went badly with the republic, and some 14th century 
Puritan rose in meeting, attributed all the trouble 
to the pagan statue, and demanded it be smashed and 
the fragments buried on Florentine soil to bring the 
enemy bad luck. This dreadful thing apparently was 
perpetrated. “Needless to say,” remarks Mr. Mather 
dryly, “it brought no bad luck to Florence. But the 
Sienese had enjoyed two fine emotional crises.” 

The mutilated frescoes of the Loggia are attributed 
to Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 

This completes the things of greatest importance 
in the Palazzo Publico. For those who have further 
_ time, the series of rooms on the ground floor, reached 
by the second door to the left of the column with the 
wolf in the Piazza, contains things of further inter- 
est. In the Sala dei Signori di Biccherna, is a Cor- 
onation of the Virgin by Sano di Pietro, done in 1445, 
a San Bernardino, also by him, and a small fresco 
by Sodoma—a late and rather bad work, as compari- 
son with his Resurrection of Christ in the adjacent 
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Sala del Sindaco immediately shows. There is an- 
other Madonna by Vecchietta. It would be interest- 
ing, if one had a statistical mind, to count them as 
they occur in Siena. I hope no reader, however, will 
be led by this suggestion into a report on the number 
and aspects of Sienese Madonnas, and what per- 
centage are blond. He had much better betake him- 
self to the second of the city’s glories, and in many 
ways its superb crown—the Cathedral and _ its 
accessories. 


13 
THE BAPTISTRY OF THE CATHEDRAL 


As one stands in front of the Palazzo Publico 
facing the Fonte Gaia of the Campo, several streets 
are seen to lead out of the piazza from that upper 
side opposite the Palazzo. That one across the 
Campo and to the left, leads steeply up, crosses the 
Via di Citta at right angles, and forks. The street 
to the right, Via Fontebranda, goes to the fountain 
and gate of that name. That to the left, the Via 
dei Pellegrini, is the most direct, as well as the oldest 
and most picturesque way to the Cathedral. It 
means “Street of the Pilgrims,’ and everyone of 
Italian importance from Dante to Umberto I has 
walked it at some time. It takes one straight to the 
baptistry of the cathedral in ten minutes or less. 

At the corner of the Via di Citta and Via dei Pel- 
legrini stands the palace of the Podesta. Further on 
just before reaching the Baptistry, rise the smooth 
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walls of the Palace of Siena’s first tyrant, Pandolfo 
Petrucci, called Palazzo del Magnifico, designed by 
Cozzarelli. It is on the left side, unmistakable be- 
cause of the beautiful iron torch-holders which mark 
it. The court, sometimes open, contains Renaissance 
windows and one of the rooms above a ceiling by 
Pinturicchio. It forms one corner of the little piazza 
before the Baptistry, or S. Giovanni, as it is also 
called. 

The church is really an integral part of the cathe- 
dral, forming a kind of crypt to it, built of the same 
black and white material. It is a prelude to the 
Duomo. There is an excitement about its position, 
and about the great flight of steps which leads up 
its left flank, to a beautiful Gothic doorway. One 
feels the imminent presence of the cathedral above— 
something great and as yet unseen. It gives to S. 
Giovanni a queer exhilaration. 

The church dates from the end of the 13th century, 
though the facade, designed by Mino del Pellicciaio, 
was not begun till 1317, and as is all too apparent, 
was never finished. Perhaps by contrast this ex- 
trusion of a bare brick wall at the top adds to its 
vividness. 

Its function is dramatized in the graffito designs 
before the doors showing the birth of a child, its 
baptism and confirmation. Inside, restoration has 
given back its original brilliant key of black and white 
and bright color, but fortunately has laid no hand on 
the Baptismal Font, where the sculptural talent of 
the Renaissance has gathered amazingly. 

It was designed by Jacopo della Quercia, begun in 
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1410 and finished in 1434, The Cathedral authorities 
assigned the six bronze panels to the greatest artists 
of their day, and they show much of the change from 
Gothic to Renaissance in feeling and technique. Be- 
ginning with the side opposite the altar, they are as 
follows: An angel appears to Zacharias, by Quercia; 
Christ baptized, Ghiberti; St. John before Herod, 
Ghiberti; Head of the Baptist brought before Herod, 
Donatello; Birth of the Baptist, Turino di Sano; 
Preaching of the Baptist, Giovanni di Turino. The 
figures of Charity, Justice, and Prudence are by him; 
those of Faith and Hope by Donatello. The little 
cherubs above, on the cornice, are Donatello’s and the 
Turini’s. The statue of the Baptist which crowns the 
font is Quercia’s. 

This feast of talent deserves long study. Of 
greatest interest are the contrasted work of Ghi- 
berti and Donatello. It is said that Ghiberti’s two 
panels, the baptism of Christ and St. John before 
Herod, show the transition between his first bronze 
door in the Baptistry in Florence, and the second. 
In the first panel, his arrangements of figures and 
absence of perspective show his old manner—a 
supple and enlightened Gothic. The second pro- 
claims his new one—perspective and depth are intro- 
duced. Donatello’s panel, of St. John’s head brought 
before Herod, presents an interesting contrast of 
methods. Where Ghiberti handled his forward figures 
almost in full relief to gain his effect, Donatello kept 
to half relief, and attenuated the figures in the back of 
the composition. 

The frescoes in the little church are of secondary 
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interest. At the left of the altar the Miracles of S. 
Antonio di Padua are by Vecchietta. The Annunci- 
ation, Passion and Assumption, behind the altar, are 
attributed to Michele Lambertini (about 1445). 
Francesco degli Oriuoli, a Sienese with a great rep- 
utation in his day, but of whose work almost nothing 
remains, is thought to have done the Christ at the 
House of Simon to the right. 

In the little piazza opposite the church, a bust 
stands before a house. Here in 1339 was born Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio. A list of his achievements fills the 
ambitious modern with the despair of a shrunken 
world, an ebbing energy. “He was painter, sculptor, 
architect, military and hydraulic engineer, and a com- 
mentator upon the works of Vetruvius.” He did 
them all well. How? Ask psychology, which has 
made the intellectual and artistic world introspective, 
and tangled its feet in sticky self-analysis. Those 
others didn’t maunder over things. They did them. 


14 
THE CATHEDRAL 


The traveller who climbs the long stair beside the 
Baptistry, might well think himself approaching the 
side door of a cathedral. Above him towers a white 
marble wall, with delicate black string courses and 
decorations, and through the doorway he glimpses 
the huge pier of a nave .. . yet something is wrong. 
For beyond the pier, where should be august glooms 
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lit by color of stained glass, shines the brilliant Tus- 
can sky. And as he pauses in that doorway, a little 
breathless from his climb, he finds himself looking into 
one of the strangest places in architecture. 

It is an unfulfilled promise—a half-materialized 
dream. Above soars the tremendous vaulting of a side 
aisle; sustained by one free pier; and one imbedded 
in plain plaster walls; caught like some frustrate 
giant of a heroic epoch and made to support the 
pettiness of a later age. A great paved space, open 
to the sky, stretches beyond, and across it rise fur- 
ther walls that inclose another imbedded pier. To 
the left, the giant outline of a facade foolish as a 
gate without a fence closes the square in a vast ges- 
ture of futility. 

There is (at least there was to me) something so 
eloquently moving about this magnificent failure, that 
I was only later aware of the brilliant black and 
white campanile to the right, and realized that here 
was the completed cathedral, startling enough with 
its crisp stripes and soaring tower. The strange, 
enormous intention, half nave, half piazza, gripped 
the imagination more. Round it hung that glamour 
of a lost cause which outshines the most brilliant ful- 
fillment. 

The present cathedral was finished, including the 
cupola, by 1264; the campanile a little later. Then 
during the reign of the Nine, the choir was added, 
extending the church over the Baptistry. Fired by 
enthusiasm and prosperity and egged on by the 
builders, the Nine determined to erect the most splen- 
did Gothic church in Italy.. In 1322 Lorenzo Mai- 
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taini presented the new plan. The old Duomo was to 
be made a transept; the new nave to extend as we 
see its skeleton projection today. The plague of 1348 
and the subsequent fall of the Nine frustrated the 
scheme. If carried out, it would have produced one 
of the great churches of the world. But even the old 
Duomo finished early in the 1400’s is a work of 
startling and dramatic beauty. 

We might expect from a building, so often altered 
in intent, a lack of symmetry. But the cathedral 
possesses unity without stiffness; it powerfully pro- 
jects the organic quality of a living entity which 
results when architecture is the product of many 
minds. For the Duomo was the child of the Lombard 
Guild of builders, with Maitaini and Lando di Pie- 
tro, recalled from Naples to superintend the build- 
ing, as chief architects. 

It is inevitable that we should compare it with the 
cathedral of Orvieto—both are of approximately the 
same period, both are Italian Gothic, and both em- 
ploy the black and white. Our taste will determine 
our preference. Where Orvieto is calm, Siena is 
daring. The black and white of Orvieto is muted and 
soft; that of Siena dazzles. The Orvieto facade pre- 
sents flat surfaces covered with mosaic for the most 
part; Siena’s bristles with all the devices of a more 
advanced Gothic—cusps delicately wrought, pin- 
nacles numerous and _ lance-like—an elaborate em- 
broidery of carved capitals and wrought niches for 
myriad statues. It is all lace and frost. This elab- 
oration of form, worked in the black, red and white 
marble used, seems to the northern eye rather rest- 
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less. For us the light and shade of carving is enough. 
Our minds seem to work like that. “Either carve a 
surface, or color it, but not both” we instinctively 
feel, and learn with horror that the Greeks colored 
their statues. The Italians have no limitations of this 
kind. They are capable of enjoying fresco, mosaic, 
and carving in four colors, all on the same wall. This 
capacity, when directed by any but the greatest of 
artists, may produce appalling results, as a great deal 
of modern Italian architecture shows. 

However, it is perhaps pedantic to quarrel with 
anything as rich, as dramatically intense, as the 
Duomo’s facade. Especially in the moonlight, which 
draws the color from it, and subdues its detail, is it 
a thing of ethereal and poignant beauty. Yet even 
the Sienese admit one obvious structural defect. The 
round window over the central door is so big that the 
heavy pilasters which frame it seem to thrust their 
weight not upon the pillars below, but upon the arch- 
curve of the two-side doors. It is this violation of 
structural honesty (which even decoration must 
obey) that gives the facade its tepheavy look, rather 
than the actual size of the window. 

For the campanile, however, even the fussiest purist 
can have only words of praise. It is superb in its 
honesty, its simplicity, the admirable way in which 
it is lightened toward the top by increased pillars and 
windows—an old Lombard trick, and an excellent 
one, with honorable antecedents dating to the 7th 
century churches in Ravenna. No one who has seen 
its black and white shaft postered against the ring- 
ing blue of a morning sky, will ever forget it. 
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THE INTERIOR 


The designs on the platform before the three doors 
hint at one of the cathedral’s chief glories—its as- 
tounding graffito pavement. Here is part of the 
Parable of the Pharisee, and three scenes from Holy 
Orders. The work is done by “scratching,” or cut- 
ting out fine lines in white marble and filling them 
with black or colored material. Nowhere in the world 
is this process seen as in the Duomo, either as to 
quantity or quality. 

I have watched many people get their first glimpse 
of the interior. It never failed to affect. Not even 
the most bored stood and said, “Well, well.” It 
struck something positive out of them all. Because 
it is such a positive thing itself, vivid and fantastic, 
like a stage setting for the national cathedral of an 
electric country. 

For it has electric quality. The vibrato of a tre- 
mendous current. One’s eye is stunned by vibration. 
The church hums silently with it, with vibration be- 
tween black and white. Black and white everywhere, 
striping the piers of the nave, lining the walls, vivi- 
fying the far apsidal end. In a small building it 
would be insupportable. Even in the spaciousness 
of a high nave and lofty cupola, it gives an astigmatic 
dazzle to the whole interior which many find repel- 
lent, distracting and garish; or at least far too rest- 
less for repose. One man called it “frozen jazz.” 
And if to us children of the jazz age, it seems nervous 
and over-keen, it gives us a startling insight into the 
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Sienese character which produced it. It dramatized 
the high key in which they lived, as no other monu- 
ment of their art has done. 

Certain architectural details are of great interest; 
the cornice of popes’ heads that runs down the nave, 
beginning with Christ under the east window, and 
finishing in the choir with Lucius III. Beneath them 
are the Roman emperors, whom Siena, with her “gen- 
ius for unrewarded idealisms,’’ continued to support 
long after the other Italian towns had found it bad 
policy. 

A general scheme of the paving decoration is 
valuable to those fortunate enough to see it uncovered, 
as itis from July 2nd to August 16th. Begun in 1369, 
and worked on through three centuries, the newest 
part is before the high altar, which was moved back 
into the apse in the 16th century. In the nave are 
Hermes Trismegistus, the Wolf of Siena, the Imperial 
Wheel of the Empire, and two stories of Fortune, de- 
signed by Pinturicchio in 1505. In the aisles are 
ten Sibyls. The right transept contains the Seven 
Ages of Man, and isolated scenes; Death of Ab- 
salom; Story of Jephthah; Emperor Sigismund. The 
latter is usually one of the panels uncovered by the 
custodians when the wooden sheathing is down. It 
is of great vigor and beauty, and was designed hy 
Domenico di Bartolo in 1434, that curious reformer 
whom we shall see in the frescoes of the Hospital a 
little later. T'he left transept shows the Expulsion of 
Herod, the Massacre of the Innocents, both with fine 
decorative friezes; the Story of Judith. All have 
been entirely restored. Before the choir are some of 
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the oldest graffiti, done in 1423; David the Harpist, 
and David Slaying Goliath. Under the cupola are the 
most recent, done by Beccafumi when the altar was 
moved into the choir, about 1520; the hexagon is the 
Story of Elijah; toward the steps, the Story of 
Moses; before the high altar itself, the Sacrifice of 
Abraham, with Old Testament characters and a 
frieze of the search for the Promised Land, 

As the interesting things in the cathedral are nu- 
merous and scattered, perhaps it will be simplest to 
mention them in the order in which they occur, be- 
ginning at the entrance, and continuing round the 
church to the right. By the door are two old: tomb- 
stones of the far-off days of Montaperti, the first 
and greatest Sienese victory over Florence in 1259. 
The nobles buried here fell in that battle. The huge 
round stained glass window was designed by Vaga, 
Raphael’s pupil, and done by Pastorini in 1549. It 
represents the Last Supper. Before the first two 
piers of the nave, right and left, are the two exquisite 
holy water basins by Antonio Federighi; the ped- 
estal of that to the right was thought to be from a 
classical altar to Neptune. In both, the balance of 
form with decorative detail is admirable, the tech- 
nique supple with the influence of the Renaissance 
which Sienese sculpture welcomed as strongly as 
painting excluded. 

Among the many altars, tombs, etc., in the right 
aisle one may note the one at the end, above the door 
to the Campanile, done by Neroccio for the Bishop 
of Pienza, Tommaso Piccolomini, who died in 1483. 
It is flanked by three bas-reliefs on each side con- 
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cerning the Life of the Virgin, by Urbano da Cortona. 

The right transept contains the Cappella del Voto, 
barbarically brilliant with gold and lapis lazuli, built 
in the effulgent 17th century for that same Madonna 
before whom the Sienese had prayed seven hundred 
years ago, and into whose hands they gave the city 
before the battle of Montaperti. She is still a worker 
of miracles, if one may credit the hundreds of sil- 
ver hearts hanging round her. 

The cupola is frescoed rather badly. Under it once 
stood the high altar, with Duccio’s great Maestas be- 
hind it. Peruzzi—whom we have met as architect at 
Caprarola and as artist elsewhere—moved it to its 
present position in the choir. The six bronze angels 
are by di Giorgio and Giovanni di Stefano, and the 
beautiful bronze tabernacle by Vecchietta (1470). 
It helps us remember the amazing versatility of these 
men if we recall his altar-painting in the cathedral 
of Pienza. The tabernacle is all very well, but I 
wished that Peruzzi had held his hand, and Vecchi- 
etta exercised his versatility elsewhere, and that 
Duccio’s great picture still stood in the place for 
which it was designed. 

The Choir stalls are by Raphael of Brescia and 
Bartolommeo Neroni, done in 1520-70; the intarsia 
or inlay is Giovanni da Verona’s, of the same date. 
The frescoes in the apse behind the choir were orig- 
inally by Beccafumi but have been modernized and 
altered. Perhaps the finest thing in this part of 
the church is the round window above the choir, done 
in 1369 by Giacomo di Castello and containing its 
original glass. 
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To the left of the choir, in the Chapel of Ansanus, 
is a fine altarpiece by Francesco Vanni (1596), and 
on the pavement, in the delicate bronze relief of no 
less a person than Donatello, the effigy of Bishop 
Pecci (1426). In the wall nearby are curious archaic 
little reliefs; the Annunciation, the Nativity, and the 
Adoration of the Magi. They date from early in 
the 1200’s. Let us carry their naive crudities accu- 
rately in our eye, and then turn to the pulpit by 
Niccolo Pisano. It will help us appreciate the great- 
ness of his contribution to sculpture. 

The pulpit was begun in 1266. Dante had been 
dead a year, and the Franciscan Basilica at Assisi 
consecrated thirteen years before. The Rennaissance 
had not yet stirred in painting or sculpture—only 
its breath, like the coming of a mighty spring, was 
abroad in the land, and the greatest and most sen- 
sitive artists felt it first. Pisano felt it. As with 
Giotto fifty years later, its force, powerful as the 
blossoming of the very earth, turned him toward 
nature and realism. His model may have been the 
earlier pulpit at Pisa, so obviously inspired by the 
antique. But his method was not to copy Greek 
sarcophagi. It was to watch people and animals. 

What he accomplished, considering the sculptural 
desert into which he stepped forth, is a miracle. 
One must remember that sculpture as he knew it con- 
sisted of things like the little bas-relief we have just 
seen. No sermon ever delivered from that pulpit 
could possibly preach the lesson of pure inspiration 
which Pisano’s reliefs embody. 

Beginning to the right of the stairs, the subjects are 
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these: A Sybil, single figure: a panel representing 
the Nativity: a group of prophets; the Adoration of 
the Magi; the Madonna and Child (at the angle—the 
first Italian madonna to depart from the archaic stiff- 
ness of her predecessors) ; Presentation and Flight in- 
to Egypt in one scene; Christ the Redeemer, with 
symbolic animals below and the dove above; the 
Crucifixion, a panel handled in the conventional man- 
ner, but with a new vitality in the plastic figures; 
the four symbolic beasts of the Evangelists, support- 
ing the reading desk; the Last Judgment in two 
panels, with the evil monk who tried to steal into para- 
dise being cast out—the first use, so far as is known, 
of this popular theme. Finally, three angels blowing 
trumpets. 

Thus it embodies the entire Christian cycle, with a 
spirited richness that must have astounded the people 
of Pisano’s time. The design of the whole structure 
is almost as fine as the individual panels; the grace- 
ful virtues which stand between the trefoil arches; 
the strong well spaced columns. Only one detail 
seems at fault—and that, because it shows a lack of 
sensitivity elsewhere apparent, is rather puzzling. I 
refer to the pillars which rest upon the backs of lions. 
One cannot look at them without an ache in one’s 
own vertebrae. The columns are too massive for the 
animals which support them, denied even the gathered 
strength of a crouching posture. The suggestion of 
continued strain is bad architecture. Like the win- 
dow of the facade, it is a violation of structural de- 
cencies. The pulpit steps and entrance, by Neroni, 
were added three hundred years later. 
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In the left transept is the Chapel of St. John the 
Baptist. The entrance is by Lorenzo di Mariano 
save the pedestals which support the columns; the 
right one is an antique which Federighi traded for 
a pair of oxen; the left is his copy of it. Inside is 
a fine font, also by Federighi, and Donatello’s com- 
manding figure of the Baptist, austere and fine. The 
two marbles of St. Ansanus and St. Catherine are 
by Stefano and Neroccio. To the right and left of 
the entrance are Pinturicchio’s frescoes of Alberto 
Aringhieri, under whose régime the cathedral gained 
some of its finest art treasures; the kneeling figure 
of the prelate as a young man in armour is perhaps 
the best. Above them are the Baptist’s Vigil in the 
Wilderness, and his Preaching—naive and charming 
works of Peruzzi in his youth. The Birth of John 
the Baptist, opposite the entrance, is Pinturicchio’s. 
The others of the series are replacements; Christ’s 
Baptism and the saint’s martyrdom by Rustici (done 
early in the 1600’s) and the saint in prison by Mac- 
cari, a good modern work looking curiously muscular 
and solid among its older neighbors. Most important 
of all from the point of view of the faithful, is the 
silver reliquary said to contain nothing less than an 
arm of the saint himself. 

The left aisle is devoted largely to the Piccolomini 
family, of whom we have heard something at Pienza. 
Aeneas Sylvius, its founder, bishop of Siena from 
1449 to 1458 after an energetic career as poet lau- 
reate to the emperor and diplomatic envoy here and 
there, became Pope as Pius II. He raised Siena to 
an archbishopric, and gained so firm a hold on the 
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city, through kindness, craft, and generosity, that his 
family held the See for a century and a half. 

The first two altars (from the cathedral door) in 
this aisle are unimportant. The third contains an 
Epiphany by Sorri, full of warm rather rich color. 
Following it is the tomb of Bishop Alexander Pic- 
colomini of Patras, his efigy as piously asleep as if 
he had not written, with much gaiety and apparent 
insight, his famous Dialogo della Bella Creanza delle 
Donne, a sprightly effort which with increased years 
and an ecclesiastical career before him, he sancti- 
moniously revoked. 

The fourth altar is that ordered by the good Cardi- 
nal Francesco Piccolomini, with an inscription saying 
“Francis has this tomb made for himself while living,” 
and modestly enough, that he was the “nephew of that 
great Pontiff, Pius II.” Broken in health by his 
strenuous part in politics—he helped install the Pet- 
rucci—he had retired largely to private life and was 
busy with the great library which we shall presently 
see, when to his horror he was elected pope; put up 
as a “dark horse” by rival parties. So after his death 
—less than a month following his election—he was 
buried at Rome and not in the monument he had so 
carefully built himself. 

Michelangelo is credited with the “four statues in 
the niches on the altar’s outer framework’; he was 
supposed to have done fifteen. It seems most unlikely 
that these four are authentic despite the fact that 
they would be very early works. The one on top the 
monument to the left, however—the only other of 
the fifteen finished—is undoubtedly his. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Though his unused tomb is impressive, Pius III’s 
real monument is the Piccolomini Library, which he 
built to house the books and manuscripts his uncle 
had left him, and which he summoned Pinturicchio 
from Perugia to decorate. It is probable that he 
never saw the frescoes; the painter began them in 
1503, just before his death, and finished them in 
1506. The marble entrance door from the aisle of 
the cathedral is by Lorenzo di Mariano (1497), and 
above it, is Pinturicchio’s fresco, done after his work 
in the library was finished, of Pius III elevated to the 
“papacy. 

The library is open from nine to twelve and from 
two to four. The best light is about three. 

It is a rather overwhelming room; one steps from 
the black and white cool tones and shadows of the 
cathedral aisle, into a soft blaze of color, rich and 
harmonious; gold and deep red, azures and enamel- 
blues and greens. It is only later that we realize 
that here is the Life of Pius II, done with much pomp 
and glory; a Rennaissance Iliad whose hero was the 
‘perfect pattern of quattrocento success. 

The frescoes begin to the right of the windows. 
They are ten in number; and their subjects are as 
follows: (1) Aeneas Sylvius goes to the Council of 
Basle, as a young man, with Cardinal Capranica; 
(2) He is an ambassador before James I of Scot- 
land; (3) Emperor Frederick III crowns him poet 
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laureate; (4) Before Pope Eugene IV, as an envoy 
from the emperor; (5) As Bishop of Siena, he be- 
troths the emperor and Eleanor of Portugal; the scene 
is outside the Porta Camollia and in the picture one 
sees the commemorative column which is still beside 
the portal; (6) He is raised to the rank of Cardinal; 
(7) He is made Pope; (8) He presides over the 
Council at Mantua; (9) He canonizes St. Catherine 
of Siena; in this fresco are portraits of Raphael and 
Pinturicchio, the two most conspicuous figures in 
the group at the lower left, carrying tapers; (10) the 
death of Pius II while at Ancona whither he went — 
to head a crusade; he is represented carried down 
to the harbor in a chair, with the Doge ef the Vene- 
tian fleet kneeling before him. 

Of these pictures, the first and the fifth are per-— 
haps the finest. In spite of Pinturicchio’s strict con- 
tract with Pius III to design and execute all the work 
himself, it seems that these two at least were drawn 
by Raphael, because cartoons of them, apparently 
authentic, are found in Florence and Perugia. Vas- | 
ari says that Raphael designed the whole series. 
They present Pinturicchio at his best; a gay debonair | 
decorator, with a brilliant if rather limited palette; 
a certain mastery of drawing and perspective but | 
without much three-dimensional quality, and with 
uneven composition. He has his counterpart in those _ 
modern artists who, discovering a pleasant and pro- 
fitable manner, repeat it forever after without growth. | 
Pinturicchio “frankly substituted gold and brilliant 
color for hard thinking.” Convincingly as they may | 
stand or turn, his figures are always the flat creatures | 
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of decoration. In this faculty for design, for pre- 
senting a pleasing pattern, and in his undoubted story- 
telling power, Pinturicchio is true to his artistic an- 
cestry. For the Umbrian school, of which he was a 
part, derived from Siena, and never lost altogether 
Siena’s chief characteristics—decoration and nar- 
ration. 

In the richness of its mural decoration, we are 
likely to forget the library’s raison d’étre, the books 
which it was built to hold. Some of them stand in 
glass cases round the walls; missals with brilliant 
miniatures, by Sano di Pietro, Liberale, Girolamo 
da Cremona and others whose delicate microscopic 
excellence has preserved their otherwise forgotten 
names to us. They vary in originality and excellence; 
one might note the study of Aeolus, in a book on the 
right near the windows; the aureole hair, the fantasy 
of pose and composition points forward to Blake: 
another, to the left of the entrance door, presents the 
infant Christ swathed in wrappings that have re- 
duced him to the shape and general aspect of a huge 
caterpillar—a notion evidently shared by the ass and 
cow, whose scandalized heads peer down at this 
strange larval intrusion upon their domain. 

There are other things in the library too—enough 
to make a lesser room; the old fine painted glass in 
the windows with the Piccolomini arms upon it; the 
statue of Christ, nearby, by Fulvio Signorini; most 
especially the beautiful Three Graces, so known 
through illustration and copy that one greets them 
here in the original with a pleasant sense of famili- 
arity. The group was found in the Piazza Colonna in 
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Rome, and brought by Francesco Piccolomini to 
Siena. Here Raphael coming as Pinturicchio’s young 
assistant to work on the frescoes, found it, and from 
it made his first studies from the antique—drawings 
which exist still in the Accademia in Venice. 

Finally, over the entrance door a follower of Gia- 
como della Quercia has carved the muscular nude 
Adam and Eve “whom the angel’’—writes Blashfield, 
“is very properly ejecting from the presence of all 
these finely dressed folk.” 


17 
OPERA DEL DUOMO 


In what would have been the right aisle of the 
cathedral now stands the Opera del Duomo, or 
Cathedral Museum. It is open from nine till twelve 
and from two till four—or from three till five—the 
hours change continually. The ground floor contains 
original statues from the facade and graffiti from the 
pavement, where these have been replaced by later 
work. The next floor houses the Cathedral Treasury 
(for which a slight additional fee is charged). It 
contains cups, candlesticks, monstrances, in gold, sil- 
ver and enamel, among them some pieces by Benve- 
nuto Cellini. It is well arranged and marked. On this 
same floor are sketches of interest; Peruzzi’s drawing 
for a portico round the Campo; Mino del Pellicciaio’s 
for the Baptistry facade, and a curious affair said 
to be Giotto’s original plan for his campanile in Flor- 
ence. 

But it is to the third floor that we must hasten, 
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to Duccio’s great Maestas. It will probably dis- 
appoint the casual observer, especially after the bril- 
liant platitudes of Pinturicchio; he will see only an 
old worn picture, its colors faded, and its gold dull. 
But if he will sit quietly before it, nor trouble him- 
self about when it was done or what it stands for, 
he will gradually become aware, I think, of a kind 
of relaxation of muscles taut with much sightseeing; 
a sense of curiously stimulative peace. This is the. 
projection which a great work of art sends out, and 
which everyone, layman and expert, feels less or more. 
It is only a faint echo of what the Sienese exper- 
ienced when they first looked upon it. Our eyes come 
seven hundred years too late to perceive it so—a 
miracle which gave almost life itself to their beloved 
Madonna and the heavenly host round her. Only by 
an effort of imagination can we rid ourselves of the 
sophistication that centuries of technically faultless 
painting have brought, and perceive as something 
marvellously fresh the rendering of the Christ Child, 
done as a baby and not as a wrinkled manikin, of the 
Madonna treated as a heavenly mother instead of a 
wooden image. Though the saints crowd the space 
with a typical Byzantine “horror of voids,” they are 
refined into a dreamy grace. Duccio’s innovation lay 
in this softening and etherealizing of his people, 
rather than in composition. 

But in the little scenes that were on the back of 
the great picture, the Cycle of Christ’s Life, he did 
more. Though he “follows faithfully the standard of 
Italo-Byzantine composition,” he gives “‘grace to the 
draperies and animation to the gestures, above all he 
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provides contemporary architectural accessories, and 
copes with the problem of space.” Sometimes his 
usual interest in telling the story sinks before his con- 
cern with making a pure decoration, as in the second 
picture from the right, at the top, where the three 
Marys shrink back at finding the angel at the tomb. 
“Out of that motive of withdrawal is wrought through 
the little panel a lovely rhythm to which everything 
contributes—the rise of cliffs and their crinkly edges, 
the . . . reciprocal curve of the angel.’ Thus he 
inaugurates the two technical problems of Sienese art 
—a “preoccupation with accessories and space, and a 
purely esthetic concern with fineness of decorative 
arrangement—the prose and poetry of Sienese paint- 
ing.” 

Duccio worked on this picture less than three 
years, receiving sixteen soldi a day as payment. The 
Sienese were delirious with joy when it was finished. 
The story of the ensuing celebration shows how close- 
ly art—at least religious art—was identified with the 
lives of people in that age. A holiday was declared. 
The shops shut. The entire government body, the 
Bishop, the clergy, and apparently all the towns- 
people formed a procession behind the picture as it 
was carried from Duccio’s shop round the Campo and 
then to the cathedral, with a ringing of all church 
bells. Special services were held all day; people 
jammed the cathedral, and everyone piously gave 
much alms to the poor. It is a little difficult for us to 
even imagine this. In our own time popular acclaim 
of this sort is bestowed on explorers and athletes, 
but one has yet to hear of a Ménet being carried down 
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the Champs Elysées by an admiring mob, or of a 
Whistler born on shoulders of enthusiastic cockneys 
along the Strand after exhibiting the portrait of his 
mother. 

Beside the great Maestas, there are other Sienese 
works in the Opera del Duomo, and a splendid col- 
lection of piavale (copes) and church vestments. A 
door at the end of these rooms leads to the top of 
the unfinished facade, whence the view into the city 
gives the bewildered traveller opportunity to place 
with the aid of his map the other things that he 
wants to see. 


18 
THE SPEDALE, OR HOSPITAL 


Opposite the Cathedral facade stands one of Italy’s 
oldest hospitals. Legendary tales of a 9th century 
shoemaker who here lodged pilgrims on their way to 
Rome, mended their shoes and tended them when ill, 
thus founding the “Frati Ospitalieri,” give way to 
history which in 1305 records its statutes. But it was 
founded long before this, and continued till the end 
of the 16th century. It included a hospice for pil- 
grims and a home for foundling children. 

For those who love Italy, and weary a little of the 
perpetual comment of uninformed foreigners upon 
its lack of organized charity and the prevalence of 
degraded poverty, it is heartening to consider the 
Hospital, which maintained for five hundred years a 
marvellous record of unbroken devotion, which rose 
to heroism during the periods of plague, and which 
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now continues its work with the added aid of modern 
science at its disposal. 

The big room beyond the entrance hall, where 
pilgrims were received, contains on the right wall 
three frescoes by Domenico di Bartolo, done about 
1440, and representing the baptism of children, the 
clothing of the naked and other dispensation of char- 
ity, and the care of the sick. Here, faced with the 
grim realities of life rather than its mystic abstrac- 
tions, the painter departs wholly from Sienese tradi- 
tion. There is portraiture, an attempt at realistic 
anatomy, a faithful rendition of costume. And as if 
to enliven a too-painful subject, there is the motive 
of the cat and dog, fighting absurdly in the midst of 
surgery and blessings. On the left wall are three 
others: Celestine III bestowing patronage on the 
hospital, by Domenico; a Sienese lady taking the 
order of a nun, by Pietro della Quercia (brother of 
the sculptor), and horsemen riding with gifts to in- 
crease the buildings of the order, by Domenico. Over 
the door to the left Vecchietta has portrayed the 
dream of a woman who saw children mounting a lad- 
der to the Madonna and which inspired the found- 
ling home contained in the hospital. 

The church of S. Maria della Scala, entered left, 
from the entrance hall, contains nothing of impor- 
tance, 

Under the hospital are rooms once used by various 
confraternities who worked here. The entrance is 
by the last door, outside in the piazza. In a cell ad- 
joining the oratory of one of these societies with 
which St. Catherine was long associated, one sees 
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her stone slab of a bed. Beyond, in the Confrater- 
nity of St. Catherine, are a Madonna by Taddeo di 
Bartolo and other pictures, and down a further flight 
of steps, the Confraternity of the Madonna contains 
a Holy Family by Sodoma, a St. Catherine and Pope 
Gregory by Benvenuto di Giovanni, and two small 
high-hung triptychs attributed to Duccio and Fungai. 


tS 
THE ACCADEMIA DI BELLE ARTI 


The Via della Belle Arti goes steeply down hill 
opposite the Palazzo Spannocchi (now the Post Office) 
on the Via Cavour. To the left at the corner of the 
second street stands the Accademia di Belle Arti. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate all that has been 
said about Sienese painting. The gallery is well ar- 
ranged chronologically, and devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the local schools, so that by walking through 
the sequence of rooms as numbered, one can compass 
the whole rise and fall of Sienese art. Unfortu- 
nately there is no clear up-to-date catalog of the pic- 
tures as in Perugia; hence the traveller wanting speci- 
fle information about every picture must rely on the 
custodian in charge. 

Room I contains pre-Duccian pictures; notably 
an altarpiece in half-relief stucco, wholly in the 
Byzantine manner, and done in 1215. ‘There are 
strange little pictures of scenes from the lives of St. 
Francis of Assisi and St. Clare, done very shortly 
after their death, perhaps by someone who had known 
them both. They are amazingly spirited for such 
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early work. Especially St. Clare frightening the 
Saracens from her convent; the falling inverted figure 
actually gives one despite its stiffness the sense of 
some force emanating from the Host which the saint 
holds, and which has struck the audacious Saracen 
like a blow. 

Further on come six works of Duccio. The most 
important are the Madonna with Sts. Paul and 
Augustine on each side, and above Christ and Angels 
who hold long wand-like lilies; the Triptych with 
small narrative scenes from the life of the Virgin and 
Christ, which are prophetic of the great altarpiece 
in the Cathedral Museum, and the numerous-panelled 
altarpiece of the Virgin. Other pictures are by 
Segna di Tura. 

Room II contains splendid pictures by the Loren- 
zetti and others. Among the most important are the 
Assumption, by Pietro di Sano, in which Thomas is 
seen receiving the Virgin’s girdle, and a Madonna 
and Child with a brilliant crowd of angels round the 
throne, also by Pietro. Ambrogio Lorenzetti, the 
painter of the great frescoes of Government, has three 
splendid altarpieces here; the small Madonna En- 
throned (it stands, detached from the wall, near the 
window) in which the Virgin holds a scroll which 
learned gentlemen before her peruse with admiration; 
the Annunciation dated December 17, 1344 (appar- 
ently his last work), and the strikingly beautiful Ma- 
donna and Child attended by St. Dorothy and Mary 
Magdalene, and the two Johns, with a Descent from 
the Cross below. Here is Ambrogio Lorenzetti at his 
best; the warmth and motherly kindness of the 
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Madonna, the grace and beauty of the Dorothy and 
Magdalene, and the dramatic power of the Descent 
combine to make this perhaps his greatest altarpiece 
still in Italy. 

It takes no great knowledge of art to compare with 
it the other pictures in this room, and see that 
already the great period is past, and that of lesser 
followers who seize the manner and lack the genius 
of Duccio, Simone Martini or the Lorenzetti has 
come. Yet because of the Sienese mysticism and gift 
for design the work of these men is religiously sincere 
and esthetically charming as decoration. There are 
seven works by Bartolo di Fredi, among them a pro- 
cession of the Magi which is the great-grandfather 
of Benozzo Gozzoli’s gorgeous pageant in the Ric- 
cardi Palace in Florence. By Lucca di Tommé is the 
youthful Virgin with St. Anne (1357). 

By the beginning of the 15th century, Sienese 
painting had settled down calmly to a prolongation 
of these her chief traits and to a gentle decline in 
which sweetness replaces robustness, and the aristo- 
cratic line of Martini is sporadically present as linear 
nervousness. Rooms III, IV, V, and VI are full of 
this work. 

So uniform is the spirit, so harmonized the con- 
formity of all the painters, that Domenico di 
Bartolo’s little panel (no. 164) in Room III stands 
out violently, with its realistic Florentine influences 
of a naked and homely Christ child who is much like 
any other baby. Sassetta, who is represented here by 
several small paintings, returned to Martini, whom 
he studied lovingly, and whose direct influence is ap- 
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parent. Giovanni di Paolo, whose Paradiso (no. 172) 
is so suggestive of Fra Angelico’s, was on the other 
hand a rather unsuccessful innovator, as the panels 
from the life of S. Galgano show. 

There is a Madonna and Child with Sts. Francis 
and Domenico in attendance, by a Florentine priest, 
Piero Francesco (not to be confused with the great 
Piero della Francesca whom we have met at Arezzo), 
with a charmingly clear detail of flowers and shrubs, 
decorative and poster-like, in his landscape. 

But it is in Rooms IV and V that the lover of 
color and decoration will linger longest. They are 
a feast, an orgy, of exquisite patterns, of brilliant 
and fantastic tooling, of gold and crimson and glitter- 
ing precious stuffs in which one may wallow, with 
senses happily undisturbed by intellectual demands. 
There are none. For Sano di Pietro, whose work fills 
these rooms, moved tranquilly through a long and 
productive life without finding it necessary to vary 
his manner in the least. Thirty years separate some 
of the pictures here gathered, but little growth is 
perceptible. He was a deeply religious man. He 
found ready-made a formula of religious expression 
which wholly satisfied him. So he repeated it in- 
definitely with variations only slight, but with such 
decorative magnificenec as one meets nowhere else. 
Perhaps if one could choose among his pictures, the 
Coronation of the Virgin in Room IV is the most 
gorgeous, and that of Calixtus enthroned above Siena 
the most interesting, as it is a mystic’s attempt to re- 
cord history. Mules guarded by armed men are seen 
being driven into the city gates. The Virgin leans out 
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of clouds with a scroll announcing that she turns 
over the city to the Pope. The incident in question 
is Calixtus III’s aid to Siena, including food and men, 
against the condottiere Piccinino—in that same war 
in which the traitor general Giberto, as we have read, 
was killed in the Palazzo Publico. The picture is 
far inferior to Sano’s other work. He was uneasy in 
the presence of contemporary reality. 

Room VI contains Sano’s lovely Madonna and child 
(no. 275), but chiefly work of Matteo di Giovanni 
and Neroccio di Landi. The former is perhaps the 
most versatile and able painter of the 15th century 
in Siena, but his power is not shown as much in his 
Madonnas here as in his Massacre of the Innocents, 
for example, in the church of S. Agostino. Neroccio’s 
Madonna (no. 232), with its delicate blond fastidi- 
ousness, is characteristic of him. His refinement, an 
“art of nerves and ecstasies, wholly ethereal . . . is 
the harbinger of death . . . the startling vividness 
and irreality of an hallucination.” * He is a true 
grandson of Martini, but the blood is running very 
thin. The family life must be re-fertilized from. oat- 
side its own stock, or perish. 

The new blood came from the north, largely in the 
person of Antonio Bazzi (Sodoma) whom we have 
already encountered. A pupil of Leonardo, he came 
to Siena in 1501 and there remained. The Sienese 
made him their own. Uncomfortably aware, at last, 
of the fact that they were two decades behind the 
rest of Italy in painting, they welcomed this person- 
ally fantastic and artistically gifted Lombard, and 
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adored him with an extravagance wholly character- 
istic, but not altogether happy in its results. For 
it provoked the jealousy of Vasari, under whose un- 
just strictures Bazzi’s art has long suffered. 

There is no doubt that if Bazzi had added to his 
Leonardesque gifts a sustained care and thorough- 
ness, he would be one of the greatest of all Italian 
painters. But he was far too fond of horse-racing, of 
mad practical jokes, of the pet animals he gathered 
until his house, as Vasari snuffily remarks, “‘seemed 
verily to be a Noah’s Ark,” to devote himself wholly 
to his art. 

Room VIII contains one of his masterpieces—the 
Scourging of Christ—in which all the best of his 
genius is present. The Judith adjacent is also his, 
and also fine. In this room are two frescoes, Prison- 
ers Ransomed and the Flight from Troy, designed 
by Signorelli and executed by Genga, and fine wood 
carving by Barile, all from the Petrucci Palace. 

Room IX contains two very fine pictures of this 
later Sienese school, which is Eclectic in character; 
a Nativity (386) possibly by Balducci, and a St. 
John (397) by Peruzzi. Most of the others are 
Balducci’s as well. The Trinita, with four saints, 
the two Johns, and Cosmo and Damiano, is Becca- 
fumi’s, done in 1512, about the time he was design- 
ing the graffiti for the cathedral. 

Room X, the long hall; the most important work 
is Sodoma’s Descent from the Cross, done in his 
earlier or purely Lombard manner. And there are two 
pictures by that versatile genius whose commemorative 
bust stands opposite S. Giovanni—Francesco di 
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Giorgio, who was an excellent hydraulic engineer. 
They are a Nativity and a Coronation of the Virgin; 
both, as might be expected from a scientist, quite 
out of the Sienese tradition, and showing the influence 
of that arch-realist, Signorelli. There are numerous 
others, by Cozarelli, such as St. Catherine “exchang- 
ing hearts with Christ”; by Fungai, by Pacchiarotti, 
and most especially by Beccafumi, who is best rep- 
resented here. His variation is enormous. Compare 
the St. Catherine receiving the Stigmata (attended by 
Sts. Jerome and Benedict) with the Fall of the Re- 
volting Angels. The one is clear, harmonious, charm- 
ing; the other a triumph of confusion, in which 
Vasari, however, found something to admire in the 
foreshortening of the falling figures. 

Room XI contains only two works of importance, 
and they, I am told, are on the point of being taken 
elsewhere; a Holy Family of great beauty by Pin- 
turicchio, and an Adoration by Bazzi, one of his first 
works done in Siena. 

This completes the circle of the gallery. But if 
the visitor is wise, he will return to Room II and 
Room V, so that he may take away as his last im- 
pression, the mystic power of Ambrogio’s Madonnas 
and the delicate splendor of Pietro’s decoration. 


20 
TOWARD S. DOMENICO 


In what remains of this overlong chapter I must 
condense the other interests of Siena. I shall have 
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to omit much, as the traveller with considerable time 
will discover. As the city divides naturally in three 
sections, I present them in what seems to me the 


order of their importance. And while the routes in- 


dicated on the map embrace the places of perhaps 
principal interest, I hope the traveller realizes by 
this time that it is through prowling in narrow streets 
and uncharted byways he shall know his city. 

Where the Via di Citta runs closest to the Campo 
stands the Loggia di Mercanzia, in the very centre 
of the town, and there is the best place to begin. 
This graceful loggia was the centre of mercantile 
life in the fifteenth century, built by Pietro del Min- 
ella in 1416 (the upper story is later) and showing 
combined Gothic and Renaissance influences. The 
saints on the facade are by Vecchietta and Federighi. 
The first street on the right past the loggia leads by 
the Teatro dei Rossi into the little Piazza Indepen- 
denza, which houses one of Siena’s pleasantest res- 
taurants. The narrow Via di Diacceta leads out of it 
to the left; the first street right is the charming Via 
Galluzza. Under arches and arcades that remain 
to remind us of a still older Siena, it drops steeply 
to Via Benincasa, upon which stands the House of 
St. Catherine; conspicuous by its arched loggia. It 
is on the right as one goes down steeply to the Fonte- 
branda, one of the oldest fountains in Italy. 

The Fontebranda lies at the foot of the street over 
which hovers such a racy odor of hides and chemi- 
cals, for this is the quarter of the tanners and dyers, 
as it was seven hundred years ago. Catherine’s 


olefactory childhood was no vale of roses, and one 
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may imagine her wandering out to this charming old 
pool, with its three arches and its four lions’ heads, 
to snatch a purer breath of country air. The foun- 
tain’s rich past, in which ghosts of those remote 
Gauls who invaded Republican Rome jostle shades 
of Roman legionaries pausing on their way to Britain, 
is equalled by its picturesque present, for it is al- 
ways lined with lively women washing clothes, plas- 
tering its ancient trough with the gay colors the 
Italians have preserved out of their departed mediae- 
val splendor. The fountain existed in 1081, as docu- 
ments show, and was old then. 


21 
HOUSE OF ST. CATHERINE 


Returning up the steep Via Benincasa, we find 
ourselves before the Renaissance Oratory of St. 
Catherine, built in 1413, with the double loggia of 
her house above it. The original dwelling has been 
much altered, of course, and is now nothing more 
than a series of shrines and oratories, covered by the 
bright tokens which the pious pilgrims of centuries 
have left. Over the door is a relief by Urbano da 
Cortona. 

St. Catherine was born, one of several children of 
a wealthy dyer, in 1347. Her life history is quite as 
miraculous as any of the supernatural feats credited 
to her. At eight she took the veil, and was soon re- 
nowned far beyond Siena for her visions and piety. 
At sixteen she took the black and white habit of the 
Domenican Sisters of Penance, and passed her time 
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between the Cappella delle Volte in San Domenico 
and her room at home. Her visions increased in in- 
tensity and beauty, until, at twenty, Christ seems 
to have called her to him in a kind of mystical 
marriage. The ecstatic trance which accompanied 
it reduced her to something very near death. When 
she recovered, it was to enter an entirely different 
kind of life. She had been a recluse. Now she en- 
tered the world. She had hitherto healed the sick 
and cared for the poor; now she undertook the 
mighty task of healing the breach in Catholicism. 
Her whole career is a steady increase in political 
power which culminated in a triumph of which any 
statesman might be proud. She brought about the 
return of the popes from Avignon, where since 1305 
they had been living in a luxurious exile that was a 
nest of license and scandal. Gregory XI, weak 
rather than bad, was fascinated by the flaming cour- 
age of Catherine, and nerved by her assurance of 
God’s support, entered Rome in triumph. She seems 
to have been responsible for the fair beginnings of 
Urban VI’s reign. He called her to the Eternal City, 
and kept her there until her death in 1380. 

She is the Jeanne d’Arc of Italy. She left a relig- 
ious treatise—the famous Dialogues—and numerous 
letters, written with amazing purity and vigor of 
style, and dictated to her secretaries. And to the 
end of her life, she kept the simplicity, the burning 
ardor, the rapt enthusiasm of a saint. 

Such is the spirit that lived its youth in the house 
on Via Benincasa. It is a great pity that its purity, 
simplicity, and ardor are not more apparent in the 
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place of her birth. Like the Portiuncula of St. Fran- 
cis, its original essence has been smothered in bad 
decoration, and lost in a gaudy profusion of orna- 
ment; the priests who attend are perfunctory and 
odiously aware of forthcoming tips. In the church, 
which one enters from the Via Benincasa, are fres- 
coes of some of her miracles by Pacchia and Salim- 
beni, and a wooden statue above the altar by Neroc- 
cio done shortly after her canonization in 1461. 

The rooms upstairs, converted into oratories and 
chapels belonging to the Confraternita di S. Caterina, 
are without artistic merit, if one excepts the Renais- 
sance ceiling and pilasters in the chapel which con- 
tains the crucifix before which she received the Stig- 
mata. Only in the little room that was her own does 
something of her spirit seem to linger; one sees the 
hard brick floor on which she slept, the little window 
through which she gave food to the poor, and various 
relics of her youth. One leaves the house from the 
upper level, through the court attributed to Peruzzi, 
and enters a short street which leads up to the Costa 
Sant’Antonio. Here we turn left, climb past the Ac- 
cademia di Belle Arti, and left again on the street 
of that name, which brings us—by the route which 
Catherine undoubtedly often trod—to her beloved 
church of S. Domenico. 


22 


8s. DOMENICO 


The little piazza beside it is one of the most charm- 
ing spots in Siena. Framed beneath the heavy big 
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leaves of its chestnut trees, the cathedral with its 
dome and campanile brilliant against the sky stands 
above a picturesque mass of old houses and steep 
streets. 

S. Domenico was begun in 1220 and finished by 
1450. The tower dates from 1340. The extensive 
convents adjourning are now barracks. The interior 
is vast, bare, and well proportioned, without aisles 
and beam roofed. One enters at the side, and the 
door of the Capella delle Volte (generally closed) is 
at one’s right. In Catherine’s time it was not sep- 
arated from the rest of the church as it is now. Here 
she received her most ecstatic visions, as numerous 
tablets testify. The chapel’s many paintings are with- 
out significance—save that over the altar, by Andrea 
Vanni. It may have been painted during Catherine’s 
lifetime, for Vanni was her intimate friend—one of 
that band of followers which she inevitably gathered 
round her. As such the picture has the value of a 
contemporary portrait within Vanni’s powers, which 
were obviously extremely limited. 

In the church itself, on the third altar to the right 
hangs a Martyrdom of St. Peter by Salimbeni (1579) 
but the picture usually receives scant attention. It 
is overshadowed by the adjacent Chapel of St. 
Catherine. In the shrine itself, a Renaissance work 
of great richness by Giovanni di Stefeno (?), reposes 
the head of the saint; her body lies in S. Maria 
Sopra Minerva, in Rome. To the right is St. 
Catherine miraculously fed by angels, and to the 
left, the famous Svenimento, or Swoon of Ecstasy 
into which the saint sinks at the vision of her 
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heavenly Bridegroom. Both are by Sodoma; with 
the St. Sebastian of the Uffizi and the Christ of the 
Accademia, they are his finest achievement. Especi- 
ally is the Svenimento masterful, in the startling 
beauty of the faces, in the muted splendor of the 
coloring, in the spare powerful composition. When 
Sodoma brings all his powers into play, as here, he 
seems to justify Morelli’s claim that places him 
“among the most perfect examples of Italian art.” 

Sodoma achieved this perfection rarely enough, as 
the fresco to the left amply proves. Niccold di 
Toldo, a young Perugian nobleman, was beheaded 
for speaking against the Riformatori. Catherine 
sustained him during his execution, and had a vision 
of his soul mounting to paradise afterward. It is 
this episode which the crowded and carelessly com- 
posed scene describes. Occupying a corresponding 
position on the right side, Francesco Vanni’s oil 
painting has shown the saint healing a possessed 
woman. The charming angels in the spandrels, and 
the decorative pilasters between the frescoes are 
Sodoma’s. On the pavement are delicate graffiti, 
and before the shrine in which a lamp burns contin- 
ually, kneel always men and women in a devotion to 
this great and good woman which I think we must 
share whatever our faith. 

Though this shrine is S. Domenico’s chief glory, 
the church contains other things of beauty. On the 
last altar toward the choir, at the right of the nave, 
is a Nativity by Francesco di Giorgio; the lunette 
above is Matteo di Giovanni’s, and the predella be- 
low may be by Fungai. The Ciborium at the high 
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altar, in marble, is by Benedetto da Maiano, a Flor- 
entine. In the second chapel to the left, Matteo di 
Giovanni’s beautiful Santa Barbara (1479) adorns 
the right wall, and opposite is Benvenuto di Giov- 
anni’s Madonna, suggestive of the bright sureness of 
Gozzoli. In the third chapel, left, is another Matteo 
Giovanni; a Madonna with Sts. Jerome and John; 
a picture in three divisions, over whose rocky land- 
scape time has drawn a dark twilight and from which 
the fading saints look forth a little wistfully. 


23 
THE FORTEZZA AND THE LIZZA 


From the front of S. Domenico a high road like a 
wall leads us over one of these curious ravines in which 
Siena abounds, to the great Medician fortress which 
Duke Cosimo built five years after Siena’s final defeat 
by the Florentines in 1555 and which was thrown 
_ open to the public by an Austrian grand duke long 
after the Medici’s power was gone. From the wall 
the great fortress stretches before us, with its huge 
triangulate corner buttresses. But its grimness is 
now only a ghost. Chestnuts and catalpas droop 
flowering branches over its grey walls; children shout 
and play in the space before them. One enters the 
fortress (open until nine in the evening) by the gates 
which face the Lizza, or wooded public park. <A 
beautiful walk leads round the parapets. 

This is the place for the end of the day; for those 
Sienese sunsets which flame into the sky with the 
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passion and color of the city’s great past. To the 
cast the city lies, and the cathedral atop it turns fiery 
with the light. To the west, one sees the woods and 
glimpses the buildings of the S. Eugenio Monastery, 
and to the north, the city stretches out a long, wall- 
bounded segment toward the Porta Camollia. The 
Sienese love this spot, and stroll up and down the 
old parapets, or hang over the walls in quiet content, 
looking out on the country of which, rightly, they 
never tire. Within the great quadrangle is a barrack 
for young Bersaglieri, those picturesque troops who 
wear green, and a hat magnificent with a great swoop 
of cock feathers rakishly falling to one side; one may 
watch them at drill, or practising the gymnastics in 
which they become expert. One may wander round 
the base of the old fortress, beneath the bridge-like 
entrance, where the moat is now a fairy-like sunken 
walk of feathery greens and golden mimosa, and 
where an old fountain drips in a cavernous gloom of 
moss and ferns. 


24 
VIA CAVOUR 


At the end of the Lizza toward the town stands 
a statue of Garibaldi, facing which a short street 
leads into the Via Cavour. Here we may turn to the 
left and take the Via Campansi to the old picturesque 
convent of that name which contains frescoes by 
Sano di Pietro and others. Returning to the Via 
Camollia, we follow it toward the gate, then turn 
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left opposite a small piazza, to reach the church of 
Fontegiusta, an early Renaissance building by Fedeli 
(1484) containing Lorenzo da Maiano’s beautiful 
high altar, as well as pictures and sculpture of in- 
terest. Then retracing our steps along the Via Cam- 
ollia, which presently becomes the Via Cavour, we 
reach the little church of S. Maria delle Neve, on the 
right, where the Via Vallerozzi crosses. It contains 
a good altarpiece by Matteo di Giovanni (1477) 
whose angels carry what one must accept (since the 
custodian insists on it) are snowballs. Further on, 
to the left, is the Piazza Salimbeni, with a statue of 
Bandini, who drained the Sienese marshes in the 19th 
Century. The Palace at the back of the square is 
the Salimbeni; that to the right the Spanocchi (built 
for Pius II’s treasurer); both built in the 13-14th 
centuries, and modernized, the one into a bank and the 
other into the post office. I wish every reader could 
see them as I did first, for they were lighted with 
torches, and from every window hung the black and 
white banner of Siena, framed in a broad gold-edged 
crimson border, the brilliant color relieving the cold- 
ness of the stone, and emphasizing its strength. 
Near the Via dei Rossi are three palaces, the Gori, 
Bichi, and Palmieri, now converted to various moderr: 
uses, and dating from the 17th and 16th centuries. 
Further on to the left is one of the most significant 01 
the places of the cities; the small piazza Tolomei, with 
the wolf upon a column. Here the people assembled 
on the eve of Montaperti, seven hundred years ago. 
Here is the Palazzo Tolomei, dating from 1208, with 
its two storys of Gothic windows, its great lion- 
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guarded door, and its coat-of-arms, the three crescent 
moons of this ancient and powerful house, Here is 
the church of S. Cristoforo, built in 1100, but modern- 
ized in 1800, with a fine altarpiece by Pacchietta. 
The General Council met here before the Palazzo 
Communale was built. 


25 
S. FRANCESCO 


If we return now to the Via dei Rossi, that com- 
paratively straight street will lead us direct to the 
Piazza di S. Francesco. We enter the piazza through 
an arch which Pius II cut in the original city wall, 
and find the huge church wearing a brand new facade. 
Inside its vast proportions, its severity, its painted 
stripes of black and white suggest S. Domenico, but 
it contains less of interest. The first and third chap- 
els to the right of the high altar house frescoes by 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti; the rest is unimportant. The 
custodian, for a small fee, will show the adjacent 
cloisters, early Renaissance structures. 

More important is the little Oratory of S. Berna- 
dino adjoining the church, at the right as we face 
its facade. Here in the small room on the ground 
floor is an altarpiece ascribed to Sano di Pietro, and 
upstairs a feast of frescoes by Sodoma and others. 
The light is bad at best, but more satisfactory in the 
afternoon. On the wall opposite the entrance, St. 
Louis, by Sodoma, the Nativity of the Madonna, by 
Pacchia; the presentation at the Temple, by Sodoma; 
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the Marriage of the Virgin, by Beccafumi, and S. 
Bernardo, by Pacchia. On the altar wall, the Ma- 
donna enthroned, by Beccafumi, flanked by an arch- 
angel and the Virgin of the Annunciation, by Pacchia. 
The right wall shows St. Anthony of Padua, by 
Pacchia, the Visitation, by Sodoma, the Virgin’s 
Death, by Beccafumi, the Assumption, and St. Fran- 
cis, by Sodoma. The beautiful Coronation of the 
Virgin between the windows is Sodoma’s. 

On leaving the Piazza by the Via dei Rossi, one 
may take a brief excursion down the first street 
right (Via del Commune) to the picturesque Porta 
Ovile and back, or one may turn left on Via dei 
Baroncelli, follow it to the end, turn right and emerge 
upon the Piazza Provenzano. This in the days of 
the Spanish occupation and before, was Siena’s re- 
stricted area; cutthroat dives and brothels flourished. 
Here S. Catherine, it is said, set up a little shrine 
with an image. In 1594 it began to work miracles, 
and the church of the Provenzano is the result. It 
is wholly uninteresting inside. The street opposite 
its facade leads to the Via Sallustio, which one 
follows left and then turns, right, on Via S. Vigilio, 
to the little church of that name, on the left, which 
adjoins the mass of the University, anciently famous 
and recently restored, with a rather attractive interior 
court. 

The great Palazzo Piccolomini stands across the 
Via Ricasoli, and leads us back to the Campo. It 
was built in 1469, by I] Porrina, for the Todeschini— 
Piccolomini, nephews of Pius II. On the facade are 
the Piccolomini arms—the lunettes, and fine decora- 
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tion in wrought iron. It contains one of the most 
important Municipal Archives in all Italy; there are 
beautifully decorated covers for the Municipal Tax 
Registers, from 1257 on, giving an extremely inter- 
esting perspective of Sienese painting in this speci- 
fic field, and portraits of officials including work of 
Lorenzetti, Matteo di Giovanni, Sano di Pietro, and 
others. It is open daily from ten to three, save Sun- 
days, and may be reached through the courtyard by 
a door on the left. 

Thus our investigation of the first—and I hasten to 
add by far the largest—section of the city ends as it 
began, beside the Campo. And I daresay the reader 
wishes, as much as I, that the piazza contained one 
of those pleasant sidewalk cafes in which we both 
might subside for coffee and vermouth before ventur- 
ing farther. 


26 
TOWARD THE PORTA ROMANA 


The Via Ricasoli, which turns to the right just 
above the Loggia della Mercanzia, stretches fairly 
straight to the Porta Romana out of which de Mont- 
luc marched with the conquered citizens of Siena to 
surrender to the Medician Marignano in 1555. Be- 
side the Palazzo Piccolomini it widens a moment into 
a small piazza, where stands the loggia built by Fed- 
erighi for Pius II, and dedicated to his kinsmen. 
Here in 1488 the gay Sienese, in one of those brief 
contritions induced by S. Bernadino, burned a large 
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pile of wigs, scent bottles, rouge, cards and dice— 
which enabled them, a few weeks later, to buy more 
with added zest. 

Considerably further down the street is the small 
church of S. Giorgio, modern save for its campanile, 
which dates from the battle of Montaperti in 1260. 
Beyond it the Via Pispini leads left to the Dominican 
church of S. Spirito. The cupola was done in 1508 
by Cozarrelli and the facade in 1519 by Peruzzi. 
It is more interesting outside than in, though the 
Spanish Chapel, to the right, contains brilliant paint- 
ing of the Madonna and Saints by Sodoma; a Cruci- 
fixion on the entrance wall is by Sano di Pietro and 
Pacchia has done a Coronation on the third altar, left. 
Far more lovely is the view from the little piazza. 
One sees how Siena has shrunk by tracing the outline 
of the city walls that enclose now terraced gardens 
and vineyards where were once close-packed build- 
ings. From here the mass of S. Francesco rises nobly 
out of the green below; the City of the Virgin has 
planted all her great churches save the Duomo on 
huge outpost cliffs; the city seems bulwarked by her 
massive houses of God. One is constantly seeing 
them, far across intervening valleys, thrust out into 
the green plains below. 

Opposite S. Spirito, the little Vicolo del Sasso 
leads to the arch beyond which the Via Ricas- 
oli begins; it replaced an ancient city gate when the 
walls were enlarged in the 14th century. Here an- 
ciently the cattle market was held, and adjacent is 
the old Fonte Maurizio, named possibly for St. Maur- 
ice, who with S. Jerome and the trinity is frescoed 
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(17th century) over the arch. The Vicolo continues 
under another name. The Via dei Servi leads diag- 
onally left to the church of the Servi di Maria. 

It contains some extremely good pictures. In the 
right aisle, first altar, the old Madonna of Marcovaldo, 
darkly Byzantine, done in 1261. Fourth altar, one of 
Matteo di Giovanni’s Massacres of Innocents, in 
which, with a taste that would give the psychoanalysts 
considerable thought, he seemed to delight. Above 
it is Taddeo di Bartolo’s Adoration of the Shepherds 
—doubly serene by contrast, with a fine twilight hush 
in the sky, and a quality of strangeness, of expec- 
tancy, that is deeply moving. In the right transept, 
Lippo Memmi’s Virgin of the People. Over the 
high altar Fungai’s masterpiece done in 1500, the 
Coronation of the Virgin, evokes the imagination 
far upon that sea-like sky in which the throne seems 
miraculously to float. The ruined frescoes in the 
chapels right and left are ascribed to Ambrogio Lo- 
renzetti. By the second altar in the left aisle is the 
Madonna del Belvedere, done by Pellicciaio (who 
designed the facade of the cathedral Baptistry) in 
13638. 

The Via S. Girolamo joins the Via dei Servi by 
the little church of St. Girolamo (which contains pic- 
tures by Sano di Pietro, Pacchia, and Matteo di Gio- 
vanni), curves off to the right, and jogs sharply left 
into the Via di Salicotto. This, through a pictur- 
esque succession of tall ruined houses, leads back to- 
ward the Palazzo Publico. It is interesting to turn 
aside down any of the little steep streets to the left, 
into the Mercato, or public market, lying in a deep cut 
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faced with picturesque masses of town on each side, 
and affording an extremely interesting view of the 
back of the Palazzo Communale, with its great loggia 
and the Mangia tower. Into these little streets, es- 
pecially those nearer the Palazzo, one should go 
for the beautiful brass work in which Siena abounds. 
There are no signs. But it is always wise to follow 
the musical clang of a hammer, and one is likely to 
find a mopheaded artizan bending over a jar of Greek 
line and gold sheen, amid a litter of unmended kitchen 
pots and stove-lids. And one is safe in paying two 
thirds of what he asks instead of half, as in those 
places prepared along the more frequented streets to 
entangle the visiting feet. 


27 
THE OLD CITY 


This last “terza’”’ or third of Siena contains in a 
small area some of the most interesting architecture 
and picturesque streets of the city; beyond that, two 
churches containing pictures, by men with whom the 
visitor is already familiar. So if he must choose be- 
tween visiting them and revisiting, let us say, the 
Duomo or the Palazzo Communale, making either of 
these great achievements of the city more his own, 
let him by all means turn back at S. Pietro alle Scale, 
or even at the Piazza Postierla. 

Leading to the right as we face the Loggia, the 
Via di Citta passes the Teatro dei Rossi on the right 
and the Via dei Beccari, which begins under a col- 
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onnade and is still marked with the sign of the ox 
head which the butchers who inhabited it employed. 
On the right at the corner of the Via dei Pelligrini 
which leads to the baptistry, stands the old house 
where lived the Podesta before the Palazzo Commu- 
nale was built. The Palazzo Bindi which Beccafumi 
decorated is on the right of this Pilgrims’ Way. From 
here the Via di Citta leads up into the oldest part 
of Siena, the Castello Vecchio, round which the me- 
diaeval city grew up. On the left is the Palazzo 
Patrici, followed by one of the finest buildings in 
Siena, the Palazzo Saracini, with a beautiful Gothic 
facade, and crenellated top dating from the 13th cen- 
tury, and a tower whose site at least is much older. 
From the top of its predecessor—then the stronghold 
of the Marescotti family—the Ceccolini shouted the 
news of Montaperti to the frenzied people in the 
street below. There is a fine courtyard, with an in- 
different statue of Julius III, whose mother was a 
Saracini, and many pictures which are uncertain of 
access, as the Palace is only occasionally open to the 
public. They are of no great importance, save a good 
modern by Cassioli and two beautiful tondi by An- 
drea of Brescia. The chief charm of the palace is 
its exterior, the warm tone of the material, the sturdy 
grace of its curving facade. 

Almost opposite is the Banca d’Italia which Cath- 
erine Piccolomini, Pius II’s sister, started in 1460, 
blithely asking tax-exemption on the materials be- 
cause she proposed a building that would be a glory 
to the city. Her civic spirit was quenched by lack 
of funds twelve years later, and the palace was 
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finally finished a century afterwards by a Piccolomini 
archbishop. Rosselino designed it, and Federighi 
began the building. The lapse in its completion 
accounts for its curious blend of Gothic and Renais- 
sance. 

Beyond it to the right Via Castoro climbs through 
the unfinished facade of Siena’s great cathedral dream 
into the Piazza del Duomo. Had the plan gone 
through, the street would have been a broad avenue 
leading into a piazza. At its corner stands the red 
brick Palazzo Marsili, built in the early 13th century 
and remodelled in the fifteenth. A little further the 
Via di Citta ends with the old grey tower of the For- 
teguerri, who also owned the palace opposite. Here 
Nicolé Borghesi, the scholar and statesman who op- 
posed Petrucci’s tyranny, was stabbed by Petrucci’s 
hired murderers. Beyond is the small Piazza Pos- 
tierla, with a 15th century “Lupa” or wolf. At the 
right and across the square as one emerges from the 
Via di Citta, stands the Palazzo Chigi, built about 
1590. From this piazza one may turn sharply left, 
left again on the Via Casato (the second street) and 
follow its fascinating windings, through the ruined 
palaces of the 13th century aristocratic quarter, back 
to the Campo. Or one may follow the Via del Capi- 
tano, which mounts steeply to the right, with the 
Capitano’s palace on the left at the end; he was the 
war-lord, held office a year—or less—and was always 
a non-Sienese nobleman. The palace has been en- 
tirely restored; round the top runs a frieze of stemme 
or coats-of-arms of the families who have held the 
office. 
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Gardner quotes from the sprightly Allegretto’s 
diary such a vivid picture of entertainment in this 
house, that I must repeat it. Eleanor of Aragon, on 
her way to marry Ercole d’Este at Ferrara, spent 
the week-end here as guest of Tommaso Pecci in 
June, 1473. “In the street . . . a great vat of forty 
measures, divided in half, and a column in the middle 
on which were a lion and a wolf, so that the lion threw 
white wine on one side and the wolf red wine on the 
other, and a fountain in the middle threw water. And 
in the vat stood always silver cups, in order that 
everyone could drink . . . and in front of the house 
they danced until nightfall, when there was made 
a rich and fine collation of all kinds of confection- 
ery.’ Excellent Pecci, who mingled imagination with 
his money ! 

Opposite this palace is the huge Palazzo Reale. 

But to return to the Piazza Postierla. The Via S. 
Pietro leads south; to the left stands the huge red 
brick Palazzo Buonsignori, with a beautiful 14th 
century courtyard. Beside it is the Casa della Pia, 
the rumored home of that lady murdered of her hus- 
band, whom Dante mentions in the Purgatorio. Be- 
yond, S. Pietro alle Scale stands above its stairs, 
modernized within and without, containing two small 
pictures by Sano di Pietro and a flight into Egypt 
over the high altar by Manetti. The street passes 
under the arch that marks the old city walls, and 
into the Piazza Giordano Bruno. 

It is a beautiful piazza, for in it stand locusts, and 
a strange tree which looks (at least in late May) as 
if a flight of large lavender butterflies had settled 
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upon it. The flowers distill a fragrance exotic as 
frangipani, but more fragile, and drift down slowly 
and lie in heaps on the ground. Beyond the low 
wall stretches one of those familiar Sienese vistas; a 
valley, a flank of the city beyond, terminating in a 
church (this time the Servi di Maria). Beside the 
piazza is the old but modernized Church of S. Agos- 
tino, its extensive convent now the Royal College 
founded by the Tolomei. 

In the church are two beautiful pictures. The 
altarpiece is Sodoma’s Adoration of the Magi. The 
painter’s frequent fault of a crowded canvas is here, 
but also his singular gift for an almost shining 
beauty, most apparent in the youngest Magi on the 
right. The vivid shepherd’s head, appearing between 
two trees, is supposedly Sodoma’s own portrait. In 
the choir, in three divisions, is Simone Martini’s 
Miracles of Agostino. In them the nervous linear 
beauty, the aristocratic refinement of Simone’s art, 
are apparent. To the right of the altar is another 
of Matteo di Giovanni’s Massacre of the Innocents, 
filled with dramatic intensity run riot, but interest- 
ing in its Renaissance decorations—the tardy Sien- 
ese attempt to seize at least the symbols, though they 
missed the spirit, of the great force animating Flo- 
rence. To the left of the altar is Dupré’s statue of 
Pius II. Over the second altar on the right wall is 
a Crucifixion, a late work of Perugino. 

The Via della Cerchia leads to the Church of the 
Carmine, a sixteenth century building, moderately in- 
teresting. It contains rather mediocre pictures; a 
Nativity in the chapel to the right by Sodoma, and a 
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badly damaged Assumption by Pietro Lorenzetti 
above the first altar to the right. The cloisters are 
difficult of access, for they are as usual the barracks 
of soldiers. However, a few pleasant words and a 
cigarette or so have been known to relax military 
rigor. The further cloister contains the famous Well 
of Diana, dug by the Commune in 1295 in an at- 
tempt to find the legendary River of Diana, which 
was supposed to run beneath the city. 

We may follow the street (now called Via Peruzzi) 
to Via Stalloreggi, which turns off to the right. In 
the first house in it, Duccio painted the great Maestas 
of the Opera del Duomo. If we follow the street, 
and take the Via Castelvecchio to the right, we may 
climb and roam among the picturesque squalor of 
what was once the original castle, or fortress out of 
which Siena grew. It is a “tall, steep and winding 
street.” The whole region is cut by narrow vicoli 
which twist up and down; in the little Via San Quir- 
chio stands the Rocchetta—a tattered and ancient 
tower said to be an actual bit of that first castello in 
which S. Ansano was imprisoned by the Roman gov- 
ernor. Via Castelvecchio leads down to Via S. Pietro, 
whence one may return to the centre of town and 
one’s hotel. But since the distance is short, it is 
worth while to retrace one’s way to the juncture of 
Via Stalloreggi and Via Peruzzi, and follow the lat- 
ter to the little church of S. Sebastiano. It stands at 
the left of the street, its exterior rough and unfin- 
ished. Probably it will be shut. But a moment’s 
pounding on the door will be sure to attract one of 
the children of the neighborhood who, for a penny, 
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will scamper off for the custodian. If one is inter- 
ested in early Renaissance, one had best wait for him. 
Because the interior, in the form of a Greek cross, dis- 
plays it better than does any church in Siena. It was 
designed by Girolamo Ponsi in 1490. 

From here one of Siena’s richest streets—richest 
because it summons a past of intrigue and stealth so 
instantly—climbs to the Duomo above. It skulks 
under an arch opposite the church; springs into a 
flight of dark steps, with sudden turns and bulging 
angles made for murder, pauses a moment for sinister 
meditation, and lands the traveller panting before 
the Archbishop’s Palace in the Piazza del Duomo. 
And here, before the grave-tablet in the palace wall 
of that “magister Ioannus,” that Niccold Pisano who 
first of all Italian artists felt the lift of a new life, 
and fixed it forever in the passionate loveliness of the 
Duomo’s great pulpit, I shall leave him. 


Note. Though I can only list them, it seems un- 
fair to leave the reader with no mention of the beau- 
tiful and historic monasteries which lie within easy 
distance of Siena. Half an hour’s walk outside the 
Porta Ovile is the Osservanza, founded by S. Ber- 
nardino, and containing fine work of Sano di Pietro 
and Andrea della Robbia. A mile beyond the Porta 
S. Marco is S. Eugenio, founded in the 8th century 
and remodelled in the 15th. About the same dis- 
tance from the Porta Fontebranda, Belcaro, rich in 
memories of St. Catherine, crowns a hill black with 
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ilex-groves. Somewhat further in the same direction 
is Lecceto, an Augustinian hermitage, where St. Fran- 
cis is said to have found the stick which at Francesca 
Deserta outside Venice grew into a tree. Lecceto’s 
chief charm is its panorama. Nineteen miles outside 
the Porta S. Marco, by way of Rosia, is S. Galgano, 
founded by the Cistercians in 1201. The church is in 
ruins, open to the sky, and its noble arches suggest 
startlingly some English abbey, as the Cistercians 
caught better than the later Franciscans the feeling 
for the northern Gothic. 


XIV 


VOLTERRA 


1 


Tue trip to S. Gimignano and Volterra may be 
made by motor in one day as the roads are good and 
the distances short; forty kilometers to S. Gimignano 
and thirty-three on to Volterra; a round trip of less 
than ninety miles from Siena and back. And if the 
traveller has but one day, a car, and fine weather, he 
had best see both places. Because the drive between 
them, especially in spring or early summer, is one 
of the loveliest in Italy, and binds the two little 
towns in a tie quite as rich in that precious sediment 
which beauty deposits in our souls as the towns 
themselves. 


2 


We left Siena in a little open car which rolled 
smoothly down the Via Camollia, out the gate, and 
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at once into open country, with that pleasant absence 
of urban doubtfulness which walled cities furnish. 
For a time the road followed a very ancient course, 
as the stone markers carved in graceful volutes 
showed. Then these guides of an earlier time left us, 
striking off through a farmyard, and we saw them 
marking a forgotten way through the fields until 
they disappeared. Our own turned left at Monterri- 
gioni to Colle di Val d’Elsa, and climbed through the 
little town. As we left it the driver, who had broken 
silence only to point out things as we passed, turned 
the car round. 

“Tt is such a nice city gate,” he said, looking from 
it to us in delicate inquiry, “I thought the signori 
would like to see. . .” 

Only those who have suffered under the Chauffeur 
Mind can appreciate the exquisiteness of the mo- 
ment. The Chauffeur Mind deals solely in time and 
space; time in the shortest possible quantity, space 
in straight lines. We listened with incredulous ears, 
and saw the beautiful old gate through a mist of 
gratitude. This assurance of sympathetic guidance, 
coupled with the loveliness of the matter in hand, the 
spring sunlight, the country, the two fantastically 
beautiful little towns, spread over the day such a 
quality of iridescent perfection that the reader must 
forgive, if he cannot share, my lyricism about it. 

We moved on, among fields of varying green, the 
painted brilliance of early grain, the bluish lustre of 
olive groves shimmering silver where the wind touched 
them. Perfume from locusts in white bloom blew in 
skeins across the way, or lay in zones of deep 
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fragrance where the trees lined the road. Three notes 
pure as a silver flute sounded suddenly from a black 
copse of ilex, and we stopped to eavesdrop upon a 
nightingale, practising in supposed privacy his song 
for that evening. The hills rose higher, now enclos- 
ing us in a valley steeped in sunshine, or lifting us to 
distant glimpses of high-rolling country. And pres- 
ently we saw a strange grey clustering of towers. 

“Strange” connotes best that first sight of S. 
Gimignano. Like other Tuscan townlets, it crowned 
a hill, gathered within walls, with olives and vine- 
yards washing up the slopes in green and silver- 
green waves. Like others, its houses presented a fa- 
miliar close-knit grey fabric. But here the likeness 
abruptly ceased. For from it bristled up a crown 
of towers, tall, plain, square, clustered. And to the 
American fancy, the suggestion leaped inevitably 
across the Atlantic. ‘They were like worn skyscrap- 
ers. This odd blurring of past and present, this in- 
vesting of contemporary images with antiquity, 
expanded the imagination for an instant into some 
wild future. No one has ever seen crumbling sky- 
scrapers. This was the strangeness. The towers 
were like the ruins of tomorrow. 


3 


When S. Gimignano came in sight again, close 
above us, this illusion was lost. Before us the great 
ancient gates spread wide behind a little park gay — 
with beds of roses under flowering trees; there was 
a quick impression of a tall monolith or two soaring 
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behind the walls, then we were under an old arch, 
and following Via S. Giovanni to the Piazza Cavour. 
Here at the hotel we left our bags and consulted the 
map. ‘There were two roads to Volterra. One was 
marked with heavy red; and lay for a time in the val- 
ley; the other, marked with light red, kept to the 
hilltops, and crossed the highest mountain around. 
Remembering the city gate, I turned without fear 
to Pasquale, our driver. 

“This little road,” I said, “will probably be bad. 
But it should have fine views. Did you ever take it?” 

The average Italian chauffeur will invent a plaus- 
ible tale about the evilness of any road he does not 
know. Pasquale shook his head. 

“Never, signore. But let us try! And’—eyeing 
our lunch basket—“‘we shall be more sure of a beau- 
tiful vista when we stop for colazione.”” Such was 
Pasquale. We made off to the Porta S. Matteo. 

The road which kept to the left at the first two 
forks outside the gate, took to the hills at once. It 
was not a good road; we bumped and rattled despite 
Pasquale’s manipulation. But it climbed gloriously, 
and presently brought us to a place of many cypress 
trees solemnly convened against the sky, and a few 
houses. It was called Camporbiano. Here we turned 
left, climbing higher and higher across the upland 
flanks of Monte Nero, with the near contours of land 
cleanly defined by their close-fitting cover of pas- 
tures, with here a striking procession of cypresses 
marching off along a crest to a farm, and there a 
cluster of ilex half hiding a house. In the valleys, 
stretching further as we climbed, the green deep- 
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ened, and the farms were closer set, and dark lines 
of trees followed little streams. 

At last as the road rose out of the final trees that 
had accompanied from the valley, the whole wide 
country opened under the sky, and we were alone with 
‘the hardy upland grass, and the clean cool wind .. . 
yet not quite alone. For as Pasquale stopped, some- 
thing rocketed out of the grass, up and up, and there 
began to fall a tangled ribbon of melody, pouring, 
looping down through the air, catching the crystal and 
sunlight and blue of the hilltop in an ecstasy of ut- 
terance. . . . A Tuscan skylark. 

On one side the valley of the Elsa, from which we 
had come; on the other, the mountain pedestal on 
which Volterra stands, rising far across the interven- 
ing valley, dark and grim against the sky, with the 
ominous ramparts of its giant fortress. Even thus 
seen distantly, it sounded its note of hardihood and 
cold hard height. 

On the way down into the valley Pasquale pulled 
up beside a grove of tall slim pines each a dark ban- 
ner against the sky. 

“Ecco, signori! Here is the place for colazione. Is 
it not a vista?” He lifted out the lunch basket. 

It was. Through the patterning trunks we gazed 
Olympianly down at it, while shepherd girls in full 
grey skirts and headkerchiefs of yellow or purple 
came over the hill crest behind us to stare shyly. 


4 


Long before we reached Volterra its chief industry 
became apparent in whitish lumps of alabaster dug 
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out of the hills, and laid in piles for carting up to the 
city. The road swung round the base of the immense 
citadel which frowns over one end of the town, and 
into the Piazza Ponti, thence to the Piazza Maggiore, 
the principal square of the town. 

It has a dauntless, ringing quality. Almost un- 
touched by the Renaissance, the buildings rise round 
the square, heavy, rough-hewn, grey, pock-marked 
with holes left by scaffold-timbers. The piazza is 
intensely, almost brutally masculine. No more vio- 
lent contrast with Siena could be imagined. The 
buildings are high the streets narrow, the prevailing 
color sombre grey. Yet it is not gloomy or depress- 
ing. Perhaps its height saves it; there is challenge 
in the air, in the immense vistas opening from 
every space between the palaces, which stimulates 
rather than depresses. Grim, hard, fit—these epi- 
thets occur, and the image of a mediaeval fighter in 
grey armour—and alone. 

For this loneliness too is at once apparent. Raised 
theatrically above the surrounding country, Volterra 
seems to have no connection with it. In Siena the 
vineyards brush the walls; the olive groves push their 
way into the ravines of the city itself. Here bare 
hills raise the town into the sky, and one feels that 
its existence is self-sustaining, its isolation complete; 
that here might persist, as on those plateaus described 
by Doyle, survivors of an earlier day, evolving with- 
out influence of outside forces. One expects a strong 
type in its inhabitants, nor would one be greatly sur- 
prised to see an Etruscan, complete in helm and 
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shield, stride out of one of the canyon streets to the 
defense of ramparts old before Rome was born. 


5 


Its history can be briefly summed up. It was one 
of the strongest cities of the Etruscan League; with- 
stood the assaults of Sulla in a two-year siege, but 
ultimately became a Roman colony. The invading 
northerners sacked and entirely destroyed it in the 
10th century, and it grew up again a free town in 
the middle ages, but never with its former greatness, 
as a comparison of the shrunken belt of mediaeval 
walls with the vast Etruscan remains will show. The 
city perhaps because of its high isolation developed 
despotism early in the persons of its warrior bishops 
the Pannocchieschi, and the commune was hardly free 
of this yoke when it fell a prey to Siena or Florence 
or Pisa, as each happened to be in power. Finally 
in 1361 it became subject to Florence permanently; 
rebelled a century later only to be reconquered and 
again sacked, and from that time on its fortunes are 
identified with the great republic. 


6 


In the Piazza Maggiore stand the principal civic 
buildings. The Palazzo dei Priori, with its two 
storied Gothic tower, was built in 1208-54, its great 
wall-spaces and small windows suggesting fortress 
rather than palace. On the second floor is a small 
picture gallery with some good pictures which have 
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been badly handled. There is a Ghirlandaio of 
Christ in Glory, the upper part of which has been 
repainted ; two Signorelli, a Madonna with saints and 
two angels and an Annunciation (also ungently re- 
touched in 1831). There is an old altarpiece by 
Alvaro da Pietro Portoghese, with rather living 
countenances looking out from the stiff Byzantine 
formalism of the rest of the composition. The other 
pictures are less interesting, and the whole gallery 
unimportant compared to three other things in the 
city: the Etruscan walls, the Etruscan Museum, and 
the great Fortezza. 


7 


It will doubtless be a relief to many a con- 
scientious sightseer to be told that there is not one 
church in all Volterra which is worth going inside, save 
the Cathedral and Baptistry. It is essentially a city of 
outdoor effects, of vistas down long streets, of abrupt 
and breath-taking glimpses of far-off mountains. So 
the visitor, his conscience comfortably at rest, can en- 
joy these things as he takes his way left from the 
Palazzo, past the Cathedral, and down the steep Via 
Ricciarelli. At no. 14 is the house of Michelan- 
gelo’s gifted pupil, Daniele da Volterra. Where the 
street bends to the left, is the church of S. Lino, 
founded in 1480 by the scholar Maffei. Pass it, with- 
out even knocking, and observe how the old street 
slopes away, lined with its gaunt houses, and how 
picturesquely is set the Porta S. Francesco at its end. 
Beside that gate to the right is S. Francesco, built 
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before the saint’s death; it is quaintly set above the 
street, and the trees of its little piazza pattern its 
old surface charmingly. Do not trouble with Cenni’s 
mediocre frescoes in its chapel, but go through that 
curious old city gate and out beyond, into what was 
country in the mediaeval epoch and a crowded town 
in the Etruscan. Here one may turn to the left for 
a few paces on a road that leads back round the 
town outside the mediaeval walls. To one’s right, 
almost at once, and unmistakable, rears the rampart 
of the Etruscan walls, and one may follow them as 
long as one likes. 

I remember nothing more satisfying than that walk 
along the old walls. They tower above on one’s right, 
miracles of strength and precision, their yellow sand- 
stone rectangles mellowed and rounded by some three 
thousand years of time (their exact age is not known), 
covered here and there by mantles of vine, and 
topped by the trees and flowers of country gardens. 
On the left the hill falls steeply to meadows pat- 
terned with fields, with cloud-shadows drifting slowly 
across them, and further rise more mountains, and fur- 
ther still, the high horizon of the distant sea. 

If one continues, he is rewarded after ten minutes 
walking by rounding the end of the walls to the 
right and coming out upon “Le Balze.’’ Here ero- 
sion has opened a deep ravine, with jagged sides. 
Beyond it stands the Camaldulensian abbey San Sal- 
vatore, perilously near the chasm which has already 
swallowed two churches, one in 1140 and the other 
five hundred years later. The path leads up round 
the old walls, and in at the gate. Just inside to the 
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left, far back from the street, with an imposing ter- 
race set with cypresses and statues on columns, stands 
the church of S. Giusto, built in 1628 after its pre- 
decessor had tumbled into Le Calze. The long street, 
which is hardly more than a road through gardens and 
fields, with houses here and there along it, leads back 
to the Porta S. Francesco. On the right stands the 
convent of S. Chiara, and on the left, the beautiful 
ruined Romanesque facade of S. Stefano. 


8 


The ancient cathedral, which adjoins the Palazzo 
dei Priori, was consecrated in 1120, and enlarged in 
1254 under the directions, so claim the Volterrans, 
of no less a person than Niccold Pisano. The interior 
preserves the heavy dignified line of its period, though 
it has been painted with those black and white stripes 
which even the Duomo at Siena finds it hard to sus- 
tain in marble. The effect here is banal and cheap- 
ening. The wooden roof, beautiful in itself (done by 
Capriani in 1570), robs the interior of the height 
which its solid piers demand and which the original 
open beaming provided. 

If Pisano indeed had a hand in enlarging the 
church, he had nothing to do with its pulpit. Here 
in the reliefs is the stiff archaism of sculpture before 
he breathed upon it. The crouched lions which sup- 
port the pillars, however, as well as the cornices, are 
extremely well done.. On the high altar are two 
angels bearing candelabra, by Mino da Fiesole. The 
south transept contains agood wooden carving of the 
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descent from the cross (13th century) and there is a 
sarcophagus of S. Octavianus by Cioli (1521). 
Opposite the cathedral facade is the Baptistry, 
built in the 13th century, faced with alternating black 
and white marble. Above the door stretches a fine 
little row of heads: Christ, the Madonna, and dis- 
ciples. Inside, Mino da Fiesole’s beautiful taber- 
nacle (done in 1471), and a baptismal font with fine 
reliefs by Sansovino, seem by their elegance strangely 
out of place in the stark simplicity of the architecture. 


9 


To the right of the Baptistry as one faces the 
cathedral a small street, which bends sharply to the 
right, brings one down to a fine Etruscan gate, worthy 
brother to the great Arco d’ Augusto, in Perugia. It 
forms an angle in the wall, and was probably once 
flanked outside by those pylon-like towers which still 
characterize the portal in Perugia. So thick is it 
that the shadows lie black under the great archway 
where the street curves through to the sunny road 
beyond. One sees it best from outside. Here the 
three epochs it represents define themselves clearly; 
the massive weathered flanks under the arch are the 
original Etruscan; the arch Roman (reconstructed 
probably after the siege by Sulla), and the super- 
structure which once supported battlements is me- 
diaeval. But most interesting of all are the three 
time-smoothed heads which the Romans replaced from 
the original Etruscan arch. Inscrutably ‘they pro- 
trude, the centre of diverse theories. They were 
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symbols of rites of human sacrifice. They were gods: 
the Dioscuri and Jove. They were grim and perma- 
nent reminders of the fate of enemy heads. No one 
knows. The features which might place them have 
faded again into the stone whence the Etruscan sculp- 
tor evoked them, and the eyes which looked out over 
a wildly wooded country, which watched the coming 
and the going of Rome, are long closed. 


10 


If we follow to the right the little street running 
parallel with the facade of the Palazzo Pretorio, the 
grim castle-fortress facing the Palazzo dei Priori 
across the Piazza Maggiore, it will lead us to a long 
street on which we turn left to reach the Via Vittorio 
Emmanuele. Here, as almost everywhere in Volterra, 
we are aware of her one industry: the working of 
alabaster. Floury-looking men, the white light dust 
lying grotesquely on their dark hair, fill the street; 
from ancient palaces comes the hum of lathes, and 
one may look in to see artizans, their faces masked 
like clowns’ with powder, cutting or polishing the re- 
volving bowls of translucent stone that will one day 
soften electric lights in London or mask them in 
New York. In the Via Vittorio Emmanuele which 
turns off to the right, are several large warehouses, 
where one may buy at very reasonable prices. But 
it takes imagination. A roomful of alabaster—hun- 
dreds of little boxes, dishes, pedestals, vases, either 
creamy white or tinted in various colors—produces 
some dreadful metamorphosis. They all look like so 
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much carved soap, seen thus together, and the more 
one looks, the less he wants to buy. But the apathy 
should be overcome for the objects heroically pur- 
chased (the uncolored and veined variety are best) 
resume their true value in direct ratio to their distance 
from the wareroom, so that the little ash tray which 
at this moment holds my cigarette fulfills the double 
function of all proper souvenirs; it is beautiful in 
itself and it evokes the grey old street splashed with 
sun and cool with mountain air from which it came. 

Past the Piazza Venti Settembre, with the church 
of S. Agostino, the street continues, and shortly be- 
yond the church, on the same side, is the Palazzo Ta- 
gassi, which houses the splendid Etruscan Museum 
of, the scholar Mario Guarnacci. It is open from 
nine to five. On the first two floors are seven rooms 
each, filled with cinery urns from the surrounding 
necropoli. It is one of the finest collections of its 
kind in the world. The Etruscans early discovered 
alabaster, and most of the work is in that medium. 
Curiously enough, it was forgotten in the middle ages, 
and only revived in the 16th century. Doubtless the 
unlimited presence of such workable material stimu- 
lated the Etruscans of Volterra to a lavish use of 
relief decoration. The urns date from the 3rd and 
2nd century B.c. 

The subjects, not unnaturally, deal principally 
with death, the motive of Charon and his hammer, of 
the dead horseman riding on his journey to the Styx, 
derive from Greek mythology, as do others; the Rape 
of Proserpine, Orestes and the Furies, scenes from 
the Oedipus myth. There are also presentations of 
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Etruscan life, done with considerable dramatic skill 
and usually an excellent, an almost Greek sense of 
motion and space in the placement of the figures, 
though the latter are frequently coarse and clumsy in 
themselves. Atop each urn is one of those deformed 
effigies of the deceased. There comes to be something 
sinister and terrible in this repetition of dwarfish 
monstrosity; the huge head and hands, the shrunken 
body—as if death had not released these people but 
only changed them horribly. In the distorted faces, 
in the strange and meaningful smile often upon their 
lips, one seems to read some dreadful alteration of 
their spirits as well; some secret of death which had 
blasted their human qualities, and made them lost 
souls indeed; this secret they share, and that is why 
they smile. 

In other rooms are very beautiful vases, with 
scenes from Greek mythology, war, or the hunt, in a 
considerably later style, as well as gold ornaments, 
coins, rings, and glass. There is an archaic stele of 
a warrior, in terra-cotta, and on the stairs, mediaeval 
sculpture from the vanished church of S. Giusto. 

The museum completes the objects of visitation 
in Volterra. The huge fortress unfortunately may 
only be viewed from without, unless one receives a 
permit from the Commandant, for it is now one of 
Italy’s chief prisons, where felons with life-sentences 

Nore. The Urns are arranged thus: ground floor, urns 
plain, with symbolic ornament, with demonic figures, and 
with funeral scenes of leave-taking. Second floor, Greek 
subjects, (1) heroic or legendary (the Minotaur, etc.), (2) 


Theban (Oedipus and the Sphinx), (3) Trojan (Ulysses 
and Polyphemus, etc.). 
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or long terms are kept. Its older part, the Rocca 
Antica, was built in 1343 by Walter de Brienne, Duke 
of Athens; the Rocca Nuova rose after Lorenzo de’ 
Medici had reduced Volterra to subjection in 1472. 
Nor can one see the ancient reservoir or “Piscina” not 
far from the fortress’s entrance. But one may walk 
round the walls outside, and get a very good idea of 
what other mediaeval strongholds must have been in 
their prime, for it is the best preserved in Italy. 

From the museum we returned to the Piazza, and 
piloted by Pasquale (who paused below the Rocca 
without bidding to give us a glimpse of it dyed orange 
by the westering sun), we took the same road back to 
S. Gimignano. The reversed landscape, in the 
changed light, seemed wholly new; took on a sharp, 
theatrical quality of gilded metallic hilltops, and val- 
leys steeped in violet shadow. And when S. Gimig- 
nano came into sight, its little cluster of grey towers 
had turned red with sunset. More than ever they 
evoked the strange quality of some far-future time— 
the final fire of some abandoned and diminutive 
Manhattan. 


XV 
SAN GIMIGNANO 
1 


Lixe Assisi, S. Gimignano presents an organic 
unity—it is all in the same key. But where Assisi is 
tawny and rose, filled with light and silence and peace, 
San Gimignano'is grey and mysterious, with heavy 
shadowed arches above streets that twist down ob- 
secure ways. Where Assisi lies open and smiling to 
one’s search; the breath of conspiracy hangs still over 
San Gimignano, and its spirit lurks among its towers 
and vaulted passages. Here is the middle ages, un- 
touched. Over it has fallen no subsequent influence. 
It is a dead volcano of mediaevalism. . 

The life that once roared through it shaped it; 
thrust up its grimly beautiful shafts, wrought the 
heavy military arches spanning its ways, fixed in its 
piazza a tense stripped look of imminent battle, 
stamped forever through thick walls and massed 
buildings the muscular fury of its time, and ebbing 
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away elsewhere, left the shrunken city like a cooled 
ember which its heat had fashioned. 

Today—as to many old volcanoes—that life has 
returned in a different form. Up its flanks have 
grown a mantle of green gardens. Along its crumb- 
ling walls clematis and wisteria have embroidered 
drooping patterns of purple and white across the 
harsh warp and woof of the stones. Time and nature 
have softened its outlines, rounding sharp battlement’s 
edge with ivy and grass, filling angular fosse with 
gold clouds of mimosa, and blurring tower-tops with 
moss and little bushes. Over it has settled a film of 
gentleness and its once ruthless strength has become 
mellow. 

Its people share these attributes. Though one feels 
in them the sturdy force of all rather isolated hill 
folk, they too are gentle, with a cheerfulness which 
their scanty means does not seem to quench, and a 
courteous friendliness to strangers which adds much 
to the enchantment of exploring their little city. 


2 


San Gimignano’s history is simply that of Siena 
in small. It begins with a flourish of legends and 
ends in subservience to Florence. The legends include 
a Roman patrician founder; a miraculous appear- 
ance of St. Geminianus to route the attacking Huns; 
a great palace of the Lombard king Desiderius. 
Probably a church to S. Gimignano on this wooded 
hill actually began the town. In 1000-1200 the Vol- 
terran bishops ruled it; by the beginning of the 13th 
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century it was independent and prosperous enough 
to build the “new” walls which now girdle it and to 
plunge furiously into the Guelf-Ghibelline struggles. 
But while in the other cities one side or the other 
eventually got the upper hand, in San Gimignano the 
strife was fatally perpetuated in the prolonged enmity 
of two families, the Guelf Ardinghelli, and the 
Ghibelline Salvucci. Their quarrel—which endured 
generations—split the allegiance of the city in a 
breach which not even the militant Bishop of Volterra 
nor the pleading of the saner citizens could close. 
All the nobles took sides and the numerous towers 
came into being because no family of importance was 
safe without one. 

Into this breach inevitably stepped Florence. First 
the Sangimignasi put themselves under Florentine 
protection for three years; then for five. Finally in 
1353, wrecked financially and reduced in manpower 
by the stupid ferocity of their nobles, they volun- 
tarily yielded themselves to Florence, sending with 
a great gesture of trustfulness a parchment signed 
in blank on which Florence might make such terms as 
she pleased. Not to be outdone, the Florentines re- 
turned it with two sheets for San Gimignano to fill 
in. And as a matter of fact, the smaller city kept a 
considerable show of liberty, though a Florentine 
Podesta ruled, and a Florentine fortress rose behind 
the Palazzo Communale. 


3 


San Gimignano’s chief charm is of course an out- 
door one: the shifting patterns of her towers as one 
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tramps about; the exploration of her dark streets; 
the sudden emergence upon ramparts, with the whole 
rolling Tuscan country spread before one, so dotted 
with farms and riotously verdant with green fields 
that it resembles one huge garden. 

Indeed, there are only three interiors which claim 
attention. They are the Palazzo Communale, the 
Collegiata or adjoining church, and the church of 
S. Agostino, off near the Porta S. Matteo. 

The Palazzo Communale stands in that grim and 
beautiful piazza, Vittorio Emmanuele. It was begun 
in 1288, and its great tower, 174 feet high, finished 
in 1311. On the second floor (which the Italians 
insist on calling the primo piano) is the Sala di Con- 
siglio. Here in 1300 came Dante, to ask the people 
of San Gimignano to join the Florentine league. The 
older frescoes in the room, spirited scenes of hunting 
and tournament, were new then. But they evidently 
did not suit the Council, for seventeen years later 
Lippo Memmi painted over part of them his Maesta 
with the Virgin enthroned and Nello Tolomei of 
Siena, the Podesta, kneeling at her feet. The four 
saints on the sides were done by Benozzo Gozzoli in 
1467, when he largely repainted the fresco. 

The picture gallery on the next floor contains three 
very fine pictures on the wall at the end: Pinturri- 
chio’s lovely Madonna Enthroned, in which his al- 
ways decorative cleverness is deepened with a truly 
Umbrian spiritual quality, and the two beautiful 
round pictures which flank it by Filippino Lippi. 
The rest are secondary; a triptych by Taddeo di 
Bartolo; an interesting S. Geminianus enthroned 
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(with the town of towers in his lap), scenes from the 
saint’s life, also by Bartolo, and two tondi of 
Mainardi. Adjacent is the Sala delle Torre, with 
mediaeval armor and bronzes. The climb to the top 
of the tower takes breath and a clear head, for the 
stairway, while safe, seems rather casual. But it 
amply repays the effort, for from the summit the 
whole town is gathered at one’s feet. The great bell 
was cast in 1348. 

Through the deep arch beside the main entrance 
to the palace, leads a little street, and to the left a 
door opens into the palace courtyard, one of the most 
picturesque of all the things in San Gimignano, with 
its open stairway and loggia, and its 13th century 
well. 


4 


There is a great dignity in the plain double-door 
facade of the adjacent Collegiate church, lifted on 
its long flight of steps above the piazza as if with- 
drawing from the military vigor which it emphasizes. 
It was built in the 11th century, remodelled in the 
14th, and gained a new choir and chapels from 
Giuliano da Maiano in 1466. 

The interior expresses these divergent influences, 
but its stone pillars, which supported the earliest 
church, set its dominant note of dignity and sober- 
ness. It is covered with frescoes. On the entrance 
wall: below, Benozzo Gozzoli’s St. Sebastian, with 
Sts. Bartolo and Fina in the lower corners and St. 
Geminianus above; done in 1465 under order of Fra 
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Strambi, a learned Augustinian. Higher still, Tad- 
deo di Bartolo’s Last Judgment, done in 1293, with, 
one feels, a certain gloating over the details of hell. 
On the left wall Old Testament scenes, in three series, 
by Bartolo di Fredi, which he finished in 1356. They 
are naive and rather charming, with comic beasts 
going into the ark, and creatures resembling dino- 
saurs on which the beautiful Israelites are hope- 
fully embarking across the Red Sea. The frescoes 
are not without Rabelaisian touches, and Fredi lacks 
wholly the grace or decorative charm of the earlier 
Sienese. On the right wall are scenes from the New 
Testament (in part destroyed) by that tragic enigma 
of the Sienese school, Barna. While working here 
in 1380 he fell from his scaffold and was killed, at the 
age of thirty. What he might have done had he lived 
is an interesting surmise. He is wholly out of place 
in Siena. His work is brusque, bare, somewhat hard. 
But he was after realism, and in the modelling of his 
figures partially attained it. “In the fresco of the 
Transfiguration he rises to sublimity. Fra Angelico 
will merely repeat him in San Marco sixty years 
later... his originality was tremendous. He cleared 
away ruthlessly the delightful but trivial stage furni- 
ture so diligently collected by Duccio and the Loren- 
zetti.”’ > 

The Shrine of S. Fina, who died at the age of 15 
years after incredible suffering and visions, stands 
at the end of the right aisle. The delicate Renais- 
sance shrine, whose stone curtains are as bad as its 
reliefs are exquisite, is by Beneddeto da Maiano 


* History of Italian Painting, Mather, p. 87. 
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(1475). The two side walls contain the fresh clear 
frescoes of Ghirlandaio, done in 1475, and restored a 
century ago. One represents the funeral of the saint; 
the other her dying vision of the Bishop. Both re- 
veal the painter’s virtues and defects; his technical 
improvement on Gozzoli, whom he studied, in lighting, 
depth and three dimensional modelling, his capacity 
for vivid portraiture that made him so popular in 
complacent Florence later, and his lack of emotional 
fire or spiritual conviction. 

The choir contains a Madonna and saints by Goz- 
zoli (1466) in the centre of the right wall; to the 
right of it is Pietro Pallaiulo’s Coronation of the 
Virgin (1483). They present a violent contrast; 
Gozzoli’s pretty figures, with their decoration and 
color, are reduced to the status of wooden images 
when compared with the vigorous bold painting, the 
powerful modelling, the humanized figures, of the 
man who worked twenty years after him. Much later 
—and much inferior—is Tamagni’s Virgin on the 
left wall. 

Ghirlandaio’s is the fine Annunciation in the little 
Oratory di San Giovanni, to the left of the choir. 
The sacristy contains a ciborium by Benedetto da 
Maiano and illuminated choir books, one with a series 
of Tegliacci’s miniatures. 


5 
Our way to S. Agostino follows Via Matteo, lead- 


ing off to the left from the piazza, as we quit the 
Collegiata. Opposite the church the Tower of the 
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Clock, whose height of 167 feet no private tower was 
allowed to exceed, rises above the old 13th century 
Palazzo del Podesta, now the Teatro dei Leggieri. 
The shaft near it is the Savorelli, and the tall twin 
towers to the left of Via San Matteo are the remains 
of the Palazzo Salvucci, survivors of the fire with 
which the Ardinghelli tried to destroy them. The 
street passes almost at once under one of the gateways 
of the 12th century walls which marked the outer 
limits of the old town, the 9th century “Castello.” 
Directly to the right is the Town Library, and further 
down on the same side, the little church of S. Bartolo 
and the Palazzo Pesciolini, with its great tower. 
Just before the street reaches the Porta S. Matteo, 
we turn right and presently reach the Piazza Um- 
berto I, with the little church of S. Pietro, very old 
and plain, in front of us and S. Agostino at the 
further end. 

S. Agostino was built about 1280. One enters 
the side door. Immediately to the left is a Madonna 
with saints, by Pietro Francesco. The decorative 
frame surrounding the picture, by Tamagni, a native 
artist, contains a very curious thing. In one of the 
little panels to the left is what might easily be a 
painting from the studio of a lesser futurist. It is 
green in tone, composed of curious triangular masses, 
with an extremely interesting pattern vaguely sug- 
gesting battle-banners in a charge. 

Further left in the corner is Benedetto da Maiano’s 
shrine of S. Bartolo. This heroic man, who died in 
1299, was the son of a noble and became distinguished 
even in youth for his kindness and gentle care for 
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the sick. He tended lepers during the later part of 
his life, and died, after horrible suffering, of the 
disease. Maiano’s graceful monument is not as fine 
as his shrine to Santa Fina in the collegiata, save 
the tondi, or circle, of the Madonna and Child above 
it. The painting is by Mainardi. 

But we do not come to S. Agostino to discover cub- 
ist drawing or even admire Bartolo’s shrine. In the 
walls and ceiling of the choir are early and excel- 
lent frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli. The painter 
worked here from 1463 to 1465. The subject, in 
seventeen scenes, is the life of St. Augustine as drawn 
from the Confessions. Here, as elsewhere, Benozzo 
is gay, fresh, often amusing, and always interesting. 
He delights in such fun as the school scene, with the 
youthful St. Augustine receiving time-honored atten- 
tion from the heavy hand of the instructing frair. He 
never wearies of panorama, and fills his scenes with 
buildings and towns neat as cardboard villages, and 
set among swept and garnished hills. If we look for 
profundity, insight or spirituality in either his con- 
ceptions or his method, we shall be disappointed. 
But as long as we are content with pleasant colors 
and perspective extremely good for its time, we shall 
be content. 

The chapel to the right of the altar contains a 
Death of the Virgin, by the indefatigable Bartolo di 
Fredi, and that to the left a Nativity of Tamagni. 
On the church wall to the left again are further 
frescoes, relatively poor, of Mainardi (St. Gemini- 
anus) and of Gozzoli (St. Sebastian averting the 


plague). 
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The rest of S. Gimagnano one sees outdoors, on 
one of those strolls that should have no particular 
object, no end nor beginning, a blissful ramble in 
which the varied effects of the little town—towers 
that group against a flaming sunset, or sudden open 
views where the path emerges upon walls—may come 
upon one with all the added enchantment of surprise. 

For example one should follow the Via Romite 
past the front of little S. Pietro out of the Piazza 
Umberto where S. Agostino stands, turn left on Via 
Venti Settembre, and follow it. On the left is the 
Church of S. Chiara, on the right the Spedale S. 
Fina and the Monastery of S. Girolamo. They need 
not deflect one from a slow saunter to the street’s 
end. Here is one of the loveliest bits of all the city. 
The little church of S. Jacopo stands in a low-walled 
enclosure. Across its plain facade ornamented with 
a corbel table and a terra-cotta rose window old olive 
trees throw shadows as delicate as its decoration. 
The trees stretch in fantastic patterns’ across the two 
arches supporting a covered passage that crosses the 
road, and etch themselves upon the sky beyond. For 
here the street comes out high on the hill into the 
country and no one can walk down outside the walls 
toward the right. And one must! 

For here San Gimignano declares itself finally. 
All, its promises, glimpses of turrets through dark 
arches, piazzas sun splashed gold and black, twilight 
lowering thin veils of blue across a gate with ruined 
bastions—all these lead up to this moment, when the 
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little town spreads sudden and wide before one, 
across the deep ravine. It grows out of the hillside, 
gradually taking form. The gardens below have in- 
vaded it, climbing above a blurred grey band where 
an old wall was, mounting in green terraces, with 
here and there the dark spire of a cypress, lifting 
grey green shimmering trees to the grey houses’ feet 
as they rise tier on tier to the crown of soaring tow- 
ers. Here is the place to remember the city, the place 
for sunsets and moonrise, and for the long sweet 
brooding that sinks beauty deep within us. 


if 


The path descends to the Porta delle Fonti, with 
Saint Geminianus presiding above it; a relic of the 
day when the Ardinghelli, on one of their periodical 
exiles, tried to recapture the town in 1342. A little 
way outside, among olive trees under which poppies 
fill the grass with scarlet stars, stands the old foun- 
tain, with its deep pools and its arches, its women 
washing and carrying the water upon their heads in 
glistening vases of copper. Inside the gate the path 
turns left, follows the walls a way, then climbs 
steeply up to the Via S. Stefano which leads past the 
great Penitentiary. In the open space before the 
prison the Via del Castello leads back into the other 
principal square, the Piazza Cavour. 

The hotels of San Gimignano are in this old piazza, 
and here gather the Sangimignanesi of an evening, 
sitting out at little tables and peacefully drinking 
cinzano and the tangy vino del paese under the fierce 
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towers their ancestors raised and burned. The towers 
rise numerously about the square; the prominent rec- 
tangular one is the Torre Pratellesi, the tall grassy 
ruin is the Cinati, and the two truncated stumps are 
all that remain of the Palazzo Ardinghelli. Opposite 
the Pratellesi is the little Gothic Palazzo Friani. 
There is a charming old octagonal well in the centre, 
built in 1273. 

Under the Arco dei Becci, one of the gates of the 
“old” town, the Via S. Giovanni curves down and 
out of the piazza, a long street leading to the immense 
ancient outer gates through which we entered, now 
frowning harmlessly upon the public garden where 
old men smoke pipes and boys play soccer. 

Perhaps I may suggest one more walk, then bid 
the traveller to follow the devices and desires of 
' his own heart—with the hope that they will lead him 
long and lovingly in the City of the Beautiful 
Towers. Behind the Collegiata church one may climb 
to the left to a very modern wooden gate, which gives 
entrance into the Rocca or fortress. A modern house 
has been built into it, and the ancient walls, almost 
hidden under that Italian ivy which grows to such — 
woolly thickness over them, incloses its garden. From 
a turret of the wall, to which a venerable gardener 
leads, the towers bristle up before the traveller in 
a thick cluster lifting above the faint blue horizon, 


“The hill-side’s crown where the wild hill brightens.” 


Here the Tuscan country stretches round, green 
and lustrous where the terraced vineyards climb, grey 
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with the sheen of olive groves, rich as the life it has 
nurtured, steeped in sunshine and the gentle wistful- 
ness of old great days. And here I shall leave the 
traveller. Here, above the most beautiful of her small 
towns, Italy’s voice must if anywhere reach him and 
sink indelibly into his soul. For on this Tuscan 
hill the complex polyphony of bigger cities is concen- 
trated in a single lyric line, lifted to one high clear 
utterance. May there be none so deaf as cannot hear 
that voice, and none so dull as do not care to listen. 
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APPENDIX 


In this appendix I have included certain practical 
information which has a definite but perhaps only 
temporary value. The palaces and paintings of Italy 
bid fair to endure unchanged for some time; its ho- 
tels, motor agencies, busses, and railroad schedules 
are more imbued with human variability. What one 
recommends with fervor today may by change of 
management become objectionable tomorrow, or cease 
altogether. However, I think the material should be 
included, with the warning that quality and price 
may have altered past recognition by the time it 
reaches the reader. 


MOTORING 


The American Express Co. and Cook’s run good 
tours through the hill towns from Rome to Florence 
and vice versa. Their route and their principal stops 
are usually Viterbo, Orvieto, Assisi, Perugia, and 
Siena. Other tourist agencies do likewise. 

Private cars of course furnish the ideal means of 
visiting the hill towns, as they do not restrict one to 
the schedule of fixed tours. They may be hired from 
a variety of tourist agencies, of which only a very 
partial list is appended. 

423, 
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Rome: Moroli, Via del Tritone; Franco-Belgique 
Tours, Via del Tritone; Cesarano, Via Vittorio Ve- 
neto near Piazza Tritone. Assisi, Hotel Subasio. 
Perugia, Hotel Brufani. Siena, Bassi, Via Cavour. 
Obviously it is cheaper to hire directly from the 
motor-agencies than through hotels, if one can. My 
own experience has been limited to Rome, where I 
found Cesarano much the most reasonable in price, 
and very pleasant to deal with, and to Siena, where 
Bassi, and more particularly one of his drivers, Pas- 
quale Capanni, 22 Via del Paradiso, has been suffi- 
ciently recommended (see p. 391 ff.). 

Prices in Rome vary between 5 and 3 lire a kilo- 
meter for six-passenger cars, to 214 for those seating 
four. In smaller towns the rate is 214 and 2. More 
is too much. A straight kilometrage rate of this kind 
is the most desirable arrangement to make, though 
agencies will try to insist on a minimum of 100 kilo- 
meters a day. Chauffeurs’ expenses are usually 50 
lire a night additional. Most agencies—though not 
all—have evolved a “fixed tariff” tip of 20 lire a day 
further for the chauffeur, which is presented as if it 
were a legally compulsory affair. Naturally this is ab- 
surd. The tip as elsewhere is wholly the concern of 
the employer. 

If one hires a car from Rome to Assisi, for instance, 
and intends to go on by train, one must pay for the 
return mileage of the car, by the most direct route, 
to Rome. 

The laundaulet type of motor, convertible open or 
closed, is by far the most desirable. After that, if 
one intends to see much, an open touring. Closed 
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cars in Italy (while protection from dust or rain) al- 
ways remind me of stuffed ears at a concert. 

Excellent motoring maps, large in scale and made 
in convenient sections, may be had from the E.N.I.T. 
offices in Rome or Florence, and sometimes in Perugia, 
Assisi, or Siena. The initials signify Ente Nationale 
Industrie Turistiche, but the organization is called 
Enit and pronounced “a-neat.” Distances are com- 
puted in kilometers of course, which mean little to the 
English or American mind. Fortunately conversion 
is simple. A kilometer is almost exactly five-eighths 
of a mile. 


HOTELS 


The accommodations in most towns included in this 
book constitute two groups: the hotels which for ser- 
vice, rooms, and food may be called first class, and 
the pensions. Let not “first-class’’ summon before 
those who have never travelled in Italy images of 
the Ritz or the Savoy. Their like is not to be found 
even in Rome or Milan, and one must remember that 
even the largest towns mentioned in this book are only 
provincial capitals. So considered, their first-class 
hotels must be conceded as excellent, if sometimes 
rather high for what they furnish. 

The difference between them and the pensions is 
usually one of luxury and position rather than actual 
comfort and cleanliness. It is less than the great 
disparity of price seems to justify. The bigger ho- 
tels charge from 60 lire a day up; the small ones or 
pensions from 25 to 50. This includes room and 
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meals table d’héte. Baths and heat are always extra, 
and there is always the bevy of esoteric taxes in which 
continental hotels rejoice, so that 15 per cent may 
safely be added to any base figure quoted. Save in 
the very large hotels, it is profitable to bargain amic- 
ably in advance, and it has been known to lower 
prices even in the most august hostelries. 

I have mentioned one representative of each of 
these two classes in the list below, if both exist. In 
very small towns there is usually only one hotel pos- 
sible for foreigners, and sometimes that is rather 
primitive, though if it be good at all, it is bound to 
have the rare charm of the small inn the world over. 
This list is of course not complete, as it is limited to 
my own inquiry and experience. It is best to wire 
ahead for accommodations during the season (April 
to October) for even the large hotels may be crowded 
during these months, and the smaller ones are always 
limited as to the number of guests they can house. 


Viterbo: Grand Hotel des Termes, Piazza della 
Rocca. Convenient to R.R. station. Faces 
large piazza. Good food and clean rooms. 
Hotel Angelo, Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele. In 
centre of town. Food excellent. Rooms fair. 
Baths poor. 

Orvieto: Palace Hotel, Via Garibaldi. Pleasant, 
quaint, clean. 

Duomo, Via del Duomo. Simple. Well-recom- 
mended. 

Todi: Hotel Mancini. Good, but exceedingly high 
for what it offers. 
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Spoleto: Tordelli, Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. Mo- 
dern, comfortable. 

Lucini. Old palace; picturesque; interesting 
location; best for summer. 

Assisi: Subasio, Via Venti Settembre. Magnificent 
location, overlooking the basilica and wide 
panorama. Excellent accommodations; high. 
First class. 

Ristorante e Pensione Ascesi, Via Frate Elia. 
Excellent food; clean simple rooms; cheap, 
sometimes noisy. 

Perugia: Brufani. First class. Expensive, but su- 
perb views and location make added cost for 
short stay well worth while. 

Pensione Belle Arti. Comfortable, simple, 
very clean; good food. 

Cortona: Garibaldi (?) 

Arezzo: Inghilterra, Piazza Umberto I. Fair. Cen- 
tral location. 

Montepulciano: Marzocco, small, plain, clean. Splen- 
did views. 

Pienza: Savoia; formerly the Palazzo Publico. 

Siena: Royal Grand Hotel, facing the Lizza. First 
class. Comfortable and attractive. 

Pensione Sienese, Via Camollia. Simple, very 
reasonable and clean; good food; pleasant 


atmosphere. 
S. Gimignano: La Cisterna, Piazza Cavour. Old 
palazzo, modernized. Small, comfortable, 


clean and simple. Plain good food, served on 
old high loggia with charming views. Very 
reasonable. 
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Albergo Centrale, Piazza Cavour. Well spoken 
of. 
Volterra: Nazionale (?) 


The Enit publishes annually a book called Hotels 
in Italy, which lists in detail almost every establish- 
ment, no matter how small, from the Alps to Etna, 
with details as to cost of baths, heat, etc. These fig- 
ures are almost always found to be slightly lower than 
those quoted to the tourist upon application. 


THESE HILL TOWNS BY TRAIN OR MOTORBUS 


The route followed in this book may be taken by 
train or motorbus very comfortably, with a few ex- 
ceptions as noted below. 


Bracciano-Caprarola: Train, B. to Capranica (40 
min.), Capranica to Ronciglione (55 min.). 
Motorbus, Ronciglione—Caprarola (45 min.). 

Caprarola-Viterbo: Motorbus and train back to Cap- 
ranica as above; train, Capranica to Viterbo 
(45 min.). Capranica is the station for Sutri 
as well. 

Viterbo-Villa Lante: No connection; hire carriage or 
car from Viterbo. Less than five miles. 
Viterbo-Orvieto, by way of T a and Monte- 
fiascone: Motorbus to T a (14 hrs.). 
Back to Viterbo, same. Train, Viterbo-Monte- 

fiascone (30 min.), or motorbus (1 hr.). 
Montefiascone-Orvicto: By train via Atti- 
gliano, or motorbus (1 hr.). 
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It is evident that to go from Viterbo to Orvieto and 
include T————a and Montefiascone, it is a vast sav- 
ing of time, and not prohibitively costly, to hire a 
car at Viterbo and drive there. The total distance 
is 85 kilometers, or about 53 miles. Cars may be 
hired through either of the hotels in Viterbo (or in 
Orvieto, if one is coming the other way) at the rates 
indicated above under “Motoring.” 


Orvieto-Todi: No railroad; motorbus (21% hrs.). 

Todi-Montefalco: Motorbus, Todi-Foligno (3 hrs.). 
Motorbus, Foligno-Montefalco (45 min.). 

Montefalco-Spoleto: Motorbus, (1 hr. 45 min.). 


To get from Orvieto to Spoleto other than by pri- 
vate motor, it is better to go by train from Orvieto to 
Orte; thence to Spoleto; thence to Foligno; from Fo- 
ligno by motorbus (45 min.) or in a privately hired 
ear to Montefalco. This eliminates the motor trip 
Orvieto-Todi-Montefalco, which is through beautiful 
mountainous country. But it also obviates the 3 hrs. 
motorbus from Todi to Foligno, and 21% hrs. similar 
travel from Orvieto to Todi. Sometimes the busses 
are large and comfortable, in which case the trip is 
delightful. But they may be—and there is absolutely 
no way of knowing when—rather bumpy country af- 
fairs run largely for the rural peasants. Travellers 
who hesitate before three hours on wooden seats in a 
somewhat springless conveyance had best inspect the 
bus before debarking. But if they are neither deli- 
cate nor elderly, the country bus offers an adequate 
means of reaching Todi and frequently an amusing 
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one, as it carries country types (sometimes attended 
by children and chickens!) not encountered elsewhere. 


Spoleto-Assisi: By train, Spoleto-Foligno (35 min.), 
Foligno-Assisi (25 min.). 

Assisi-Perugia: By train (40 min.) and motorbus 
(1 hr.). Visitors pressed for time, and want- 
ing to go quickly from one to the other of these 
important cities, may hire a car for the dis- 
tance, which is only 37 kilometers, or 23 miles. 

Perugia-Cortona: By train (1 hr.). Motorbus at 
station (Torontola) to town. 

Cortona-Arezzo: By train (45 min.). 

Arezzo-Montepulciano: By train to Chiusi (1 hr.). 
Chiusi-Montepulciano (30 min.). There is 
sometimes a motorbus, Chiusi-Montepulciano. 

Montepulciano-Pienza: By motorbus (1 hr.). 

Pienza-Siena: By motorbus (11% hr.). 

Siena-S. Gimignano: By train to Poggibonsi (30 
min.), motorbus to S. Gimignano, (20 min.). 

S. Gimignano-Volterra: By motorbus (1 hr.). 

Volterra-S. Gimignano: By motorbus (1 hr.). 

S. Gimignano-Florence: By motorbus to Poggibonsi 
(30 min.) by train, Poggibonsi to Florence 
via Empoli (2 hrs.). 


While it is not inconvenient to reach S. Gimignano 
by train, as above indicated, the journey from there 
to Volterra by train is likely to be a two day affair 
to cover a distance of 20 miles, for one must travel 
the three sides of a square, to Empoli, to Pisa, to 
Cecina, and finally to Volterra. And since the motor- 
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ride from S. Gimignano to Volterra is one of the most 
beautiful in all Tuscany, it is far better to take the 
motorbus, or better still to hire here, if anywhere, 
one’s own car. A small open Fiat may be had through 
one of the hotels for 2 lire a kilometer, and the round 
trip is only 70 kilometers, or 43 miles. 


KILOMETRAGE 


The kilometrage of the route followed in this book 
might be helpful to others in calculating this or simi- 
lar trips for themselves. It is given below. 


Rome-Bracciano, 57. Bracciano—Caprarola—Villa 
Lante—Viterbo, 81. Viterbo—T ype db a 
—Orvieto, 57. Orvieto—Todi, 47. Todi—Montefalco— 
Spoleto, 67. Spoleto—Assisi, 57. Assisi-Perugia, 37. 
Perugia—Cortona, 56. Cortona—Arezzo, 35. Arezzo— 
Montepulciano, 57. Montepulciano—Pienza, 18. 
Pienza—-Siena, 35. Siena—S. Gimignano, 40. S. 
Gimignano—Voltera, 35. 


This trip may be made by motor, with what 
amounts to great leisure for the usual tourist, in 
twelve days, stopping at night in the following places: 
Viterbo, Orvieto, Spoleto, Assisi (2 nights), Perugia 
(2 nights), Arezzo, Siena (2 nights) and S. Gimi- 
gnano. It can of course be shortened as time necessi- 
tates, for the distances are all fortunately small. 
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